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FOREWORD 


IT was with great pleasure that I accepted the invitation of the Publications 
Committee of the School of Oriental and African Studies to write a 
Foreword to this collection of articles by my former Director and con- 
tinuing friend Sir Ralph Turner who was born in 1888. 

It must be a poor Indologist indeed who is not already familiar with the 
initials R. L. T. Thus, some may feel that an introductory note to this 
volume is a work of supererogation. Nevertheless, many of our younger 
colleagues, chiefly acquainted with his two great dictionaries, may be 
glad to have some information about the career of this outstanding 
scholar, just as we are all grateful to have so conveniently in one volume 
such a wide selection of his other writings, covering a period of so 
many years. 

Ralph Turner’s interest was first directed to Sanskrit and Pali while he 
was still a pupil at the Perse Grammar School, where the then Head- 
master, W. H. D. Rouse, made a practice of introducing his best Classical 
students to these languages. It would seem that few of 'Turner’s con- 
temporaries pursued these languages much further, and certainly he was 
the only one who proceeded thence to so brilliant an academic career in 
Indian studies. As Senior Scholar at Christ’s College, he graduated with 
First Class Honours in both parts of the Classical Tripos and the Oriental 
Languages Tripos, and was elected in 1912 into a Fellowship of Christ's 
College (where in 1950 he was made an Honorary Fellow). In 1913 he was 
appointed to the Indian Educational Service. Here in Benares he held a 
lectureship in Sanskrit and English Literature at the Queen's College and 
was twice appointed to deliver the Wilson Lectures on Comparative Philo- 
logy at Bombay. 'Then, in 1915, the catastrophe of the First World War 
called him to the armed forces until 1919. This period, distinguished by the 
award of the Military Cross, was nevertheless not an entire loss to scholar- 
ship: for he served with the Queen Alexandra's Third Gurkha Rifles and 
acquired an abiding affection for the Nepali people and their language. This 
led to his great Nepali Dictionary (1931), with its wealth of comparative 
and etymological materials; and, in the years following, scholars writing on 
comparative Indo-aryan linguistics almost invariably cited first the Nepali 
form—a fact “gratifying to one for whom, since he first served in a Gurkha 
regiment, Nepali has been a first love among languages', as he himself 
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put it in an address delivered in Kathmandu in 1956, on the occasion 
of the coronation of the King of Nepal. In the same address he remarked, 
“Those of you who have looked at my Comparative and Etymological 
Dictionary of the Nepali Language may have observed with surprise, or in 
the case of those who have consulted it first and foremost as a dictionary of 
Nepali, with regret, that at least half of its 935 quarto pages are occupied 
by etymological notes'— with regret’: a touch of that quiet humour so 
characteristic of many of his public speeches. 

In 1920, ‘Turner was appointed as Professor of Indian Linguistics at 
Benares Hindu University, and in the autumn of 1922 to the first full-time 
Chair of Sanskrit in the University of London, at the recently founded 
School of Oriental Studies. Here he continued to serve the cause of 
scholarship as Professor, and from 1937 until his retirement in 1957, as 
Director of the School. This is not the context in which to enlarge upon 
his work as Director: suffice it to say that he was foremost among those 
who pressed the Government to set up the Interdepartmental Commission 
under the chairmanship of Lord Scarborough, as a result of which funds 
were made available through the University Grants Committee for a great 
expansion of Oriental and African studies in our universities. In the 
ensuing recruitment of a large number of enthusiastic young scholars, 
many to be trained in languages and cultures hitherto not represented 
in the University, Sir Ralph guided the development of the School in a 
manner few men could have equalled. Probably few who were not then 
members of the Heads of Departments Committee had any clear idea of 
the extent of his selfless labours, in which he was so admirably assisted by 
the Secretary of the School, the late Colonel Moyse-Bartlett. During the 
twenty years of his Directorship, the School gradually emerged as an 
institution of full University status and of international renown. 

But for Sir Ralph himself, these onerous years as Director meant also 
a period of self-sacrifice, during which he was inevitably delayed in his 
own academic studies. Even so, such time as he could find was devoted to 
his linguistic research, and in particular to continuing to compile materials 
for his dictionary of the Indo-aryan languages. Only after his retirement 
in 1957 was he free to return, with a vigour younger men might envy, to 
complete his massive work on the dictionary, with the splendid result 
which we all know: the Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-aryan Langu- 
ages (1962-6), with its supplementary volumes of Indexes (1969) and 
Phonetic Analysts (1971). No account of the work of Sir Ralph would be 
adequate if it did not include a tribute to his wife, Dorothy Rivers Turner, 
who, until her death in 1972, gave him such constant aid and support, not 
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least in compiling the Indexes to the Nepal: Dictionary and the CDIAL, 
and the materials for the Phonetic Analysis. 

The articles reprinted in this volume need no commendation from me. 
They carry their own authority, and everywhere display the erudition and 
meticulous attention to detail characteristic of their author. If some of the 
shorter pieces appear at first sight to be extensions of items in the Dic- 
tionaries, a closer examination will show that they frequently establish 
points of wide-ranging importance for the historical grammar of the Indo- 
aryan languages. Among the longer articles, perhaps special mention 
should be made of The Position of Romani in Indo-aryan, a magistral 
work which, to the best of my knowledge, has not been superseded after 
the lapse of nearly half a century. 

And so, with admiration and affection for a great scholar, I leave the 
reader to enjoy the richness of learned research contained herein, a sample 
of the work of a scholar who is also ‘a verray, parfit gentil knyght’. 


J. BROUGH 
Cambridge 
1973 


PREFACE 


IT was just over seventy years ago that the Headmaster of the Perse 
Grammar School, Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, introduced one of his Sixth Form 
boys to the study of Sanskrit. This volume of collected papers published 
during the last sixty of those years and dedicated to his memory is in 
some respects a record of the studies which grew out of that beginning. 
On the way I have been privileged to sit at the feet of many great masters; 
but to two I offer especial thanks who have been throughout my guides in 
the study of the development of the Indo-aryan languages and my friends 
for many years and whose names frequently appear in the following 
pages: Jules Bloch from the beginning till he died greatly mourned in 1953 
and Georg Morgenstierne, happily still with us in undiminished vigour, 
whose researches have opened new fields of study in the languages of the 
frontier in the Hindu Kush between Indo-aryan and Iranian. 

In these articles which have appeared in various journals and other 
publications over so long a period there have been used many variations 
in the abbreviation of the names both of books and languages. It has seemed 
best to keep these as originally printed and, though I must apologize for 
them, the consequent inconsistencies will not, I hope, prove difficult to 
interpret. 
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I. Against the Stress Accent in Latin’ 


In the view of most scholars of this and the last generation the accent of 
Classical Latin (which I shall for convenience call the penultimate accent) 
was in the main an accent of stress. The grounds on which this view is 
based are the following: the existence of a similar stress in the early history 
of all the Romance languages; certain phenomena of sound-change during 
the Classical period; and certain somewhat similar phenomena immediately 
previous to that period. If, however, it can be shown that these phenomena 
were not in any way the result of a penultimate stress accent, but of 
another and in some cases at present unascertained cause, the evidence thus 
accumulated against the existence of a penultimate stress in Classical Latin 
will be positive as well as negative. For if the history of any stressed 
language, such as English, Irish, German, Armenian, Old French, etc., be 
examined over a period of 400 or 500 years, with all its accompanying 
sound-changes, it will be seen how impossible it is to suppose that Latin 
could have possessed a predominant stress accent that left no mark on the 
language. I therefore propose in the following pages to deal as far as 
possible with each sound-change that has been attributed to the action of 
the penultimate stress accent either during or immediately preceding the 
Classical period. 

First, however, there arises the question of the Romance or late Latin 
stress. The fact that a stress accent existed in late Latin (after the third or 
fourth century A.D.), corresponding for the most part in position with the 
classical accent, and testified to by the grammarians and the phonetic 
development of the Romance languages, is no ground for postulating the 
existence of an accent mainly expiratory in the Classical period. For the 
Greek accent, at one time indisputably musical, became, after the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, expiratory, and remains so to-day: cp. Mod. Gk. 
yevoito a&vOpwros (pronounced yénito apropos) with dvOpamov (pronounced 
apropu). Similarly, the accent in Mod. Lithuanian is in a process of changing 
from tone to stress, and already in most districts the stress outweighs the 
tone. 

In Prim. Germanic the old inherited Idg. tone had in all probability 
become a stress, since only on this supposition do the phenomena grouped 
under Verner’s law admit of an explanation. They show that Prim. 

I The Classical Review, xxvi. 5, 1912, pp. 147—53- 
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Germanic possessed a stress accent, which corresponded in position 
with the Idg. accent. For the retention of a breathed consonant after an 
accented syllable is far more readily understood if the accent were accom- 
panied by a more vigorous expiration, and therefore by the withdrawal of 
the vocal chords from the air-passage, than if it were only a raising of the 
tone, due to a more rapid vibration of the vocal chords. Examples of the 
same phenomenon found in Mod. English are undoubtedly due to the with- 
drawal of the strong expiratory accent, e.g. anxious (enksas) : anxiety 
(eyzdiett); luxury (ldksyuri) : luxurious (ldgzyiarias). 

The late Latin stress, then, may well have arisen from an earlier tone. 

Both at the beginning and towards the end of the Classical period long 
final, and in certain cases internal, vowels became, or tended to become, 
short. The phenomena grouped under the law called ‘Brevis brevians’, 
where e.g. ú -> ú u or ç X +8 > vo £ =, are sometimes ascribed to the 
action of the penultimate stress. Vendryes, however, explains them all in 
accordance with the theory of the initial stress. In Czech, an initially 
stressed language, a short initial vowel shares its stress with the following 
syllable; further, if the second syllable is long, the first tends to lengthen 
itself at the expense of the second. Similarly, in early Latin a short stressed 
initial lengthened itself at the expense of the long second vowel, to which 
it gave some of its stress. The process stopping short of complete reversal 
(as in late Latin Céres fr. Cérés; Mod. H. G. gében fr. geben) resulted in 
two longish shorts, subsequently reduced to ordinary short syllables. In 
polysyllables this shortening could only occur where the second was long 
by position and followed by another long or two shorts, e.g. sénéctiitém: 
dbivissém; Philippi, simillimis : Philippim. 

If, however, in words of the type v x + = the shortening of the second 
is due to the stress on the third, why do we not find, a fortiori, + - + = 
scanned as + Ó +=? Or if the penultimate accent of words of the type 
v 4 — is a stress, why does the stressed syllable become short? The in- 
variable tendency of the stressed syllable is to become longer. For a fuller 
discussion of the question see the admirable description on p. 128 ff. of 
Vendryes’ L'Intensité initiale en Latin. 

Final Gt et it dr or ër, though found long in Plautus (subject to the rule of 
‘Brevis brevians’), later became short; and during the Empire all final 
longs tended to be shortened, e.g. -6 of the 1st S. Act. and Dat. Abl. of 
o-stems. It is true that a penultimate stress would lead to this shortening. 
There are, however, other considerations. Firstly, the analogical influence 
of words of the type v v (fr. v —) might account for the formation of many 
words of the type — >= (fr. - -), e.g. mater canto fr. matër canto, after pater 
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amo fr. *patér amó. Secondly, all final syllables are shorter than similar 
syllables in other positions. On this point I quote the words of Meillet: 
‘La partie vocalique d’une syllabe finale de mot tend dans beaucoup de 
langues 4 étre plus bréve, toutes choses égales d’ailleurs, que la partie 
vocalique d’une autre syllabe quelconque du mot. Le lituanien donne de 
cette tendence l'exemple le plus lumineux; M. Baranowski a reconnu 
depuis longtemps et les expériences de M. Gauthiot ont établi avec 
précision qu'en lituanien toute longue de syllabe finale est moins longue 
qu'une longue de syllabe intérieure et que toute bréve de syllabe finale 
est une ultra-bréve; les longues des syllabes finales ont méme pris le 
timbre des bréves, quand elles étaient intonées rude, en lituanien commun, 
et dans tous les cas, dans certains dialectes; quant aux bréves de syllabe 
finale, elles tendent purement et simplement vers zéro. Ces abrégements 
sont indépendants de l'accent: en grec moderne toute voyelle accentuée 
est longue sauf dans la syllabe finale du mot ot elle demeure brève.’ 'T'hus 
the shortening of final syllables is explicable by a theory other than that 
of a penultimate stress. 

It is admitted by almost all that an initial stress, with its accompanying 
phenomena of syncope, absorption and vowel-change (l'apophonie), at one 
time existed in Latin. To its action is ascribed the vast majority of the 
vowel-changes of early Latin. There are some changes, however, ascribed 
to the action of the penultimate stress. 

Brugmann (Gr. I°, p. 974) ascribes the change of ¿ to ë in jejanus (older 
j@iinus) to the following stress. If this be so, why does pre-accentual à 
remain à in the following words: Glabrum, àlücita, alücinor, balüca, cdligo, 
fácándus, labrusca, làméntum, mátéries, matirus, papilio, Saturnus, vagina? 
I have omitted from this list those words in which a could be preserved by 
the analogy of connected forms with the accent on the d. It is clear, then, 
that some other or additional reason is required to explain this change of 
ã to ë. This cause I see in the strong palatalising action of the two j's 
between which ¿ stands. It is further to be noticed that this change takes 
place also in the accented syllable: e.g. late Lat. fenudrius fr. Yanudrius; 
*jénua (Sard. enna genna ‘door’) fr. janua. That jajünus became jéinus 
before Fanudrius janua became Fénuarius jénua is due to the combined 
action of the preceding and the following j. (It must be noticed, however, 
that a following j alone appears to have no palatalising power—e.g. 
Mayjalis—for at a time when jéjünus was the regular form, the derivative 
janto is found as frequently as jénto, whose ë, indeed, appears rather as 
the result of analogy with jéinus than of palatalisation by the J.) 

The change of au to a (see Lindsay, Latin Language) is late, and in all 
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probability occurred at a time when beyond doubt, at least in the vulgar 
speech, the Latin accent was predominantly expiratory: e.g. Agustus fr. 
Augustus (C.I.L. ix. 1365, A.D. 411), cp. the Romance names of the month: 
It. agosto, Span. agosto, Fr. août; asculto fr. ausculto, Caper 108. 6: It. 
ascoltare, Span. ascuchar ‘listen’; *agurium fr. augurium: Rhaet. far agur 
“consider”, It. sciagurato ‘unlucky’ fr. *exaguratus, Span. jauro ‘omen’, It is, 
however, by no means certain that this change of au to a was due to the 
action of the following accent, since the same change occurs in accented 
syllables also: e.g. Cladius fr. Claudius (C.I.L. ii. 4638, A.D. 275); fastus 
Ddoros fr. faustus Faustus (C.I.A. iii. 10, A.D. 209-210); It. Metaro Pesaro 
fr. Lat. Metaurus Pesaurum. 'The same is perhaps true of Augustus also; 
for personal names were commonly accented on the first syllable. Quin- 
tilian (I. v. 23) blames the pronunciation Camillus Céthégus; Audax (vii. 
362. 17K) that of Métellus; and Sergius (iv. 528. 3K) that of Evandri. 
Lastly, it is worthy of notice that in Lithuanian the diphthongs au and az, 
when bearing the acute, have practically lost their second element. Leskien, 
in Untersuchungen, p. 552, speaking of the difference between the circum- 
flex and the acute, says: 'Der Unterschied besteht nur darin, dass bei 
jenem der hóhere (stirkere) Teil der Silbe làngere Dauer hat als der 
niedere (schwächere), der letztere nicht ausgehalten wird (daher das 
dialektische, nicht überall vorkommende gánzliche Schwinden des u, z in 
den Diphthongen du ái u.s.w.).' The same change appears in the dialect 
of the cockney, who says abdt for about (abáut). 

The syncopated forms arfacere calfacere, which Lindsay, Lat. Lang., 
p. 184, claims to be derived from aréfácere calefácere, are in reality regular 
forms inherited from the period when Latin possessed an initial stress. 
Aréfacere caléfacere are new creations made from the separate forms facere 
àre, *facere cale, which still existed in early Latin, as in Lucretius vi. 962. 
The two forms, the phonetically correct arfacere and the analogical 
Gréfacere, existed side by side in the classical language. 

The change of initial oz to au in words of the type v + = is due to a 
process of dissimilation, in which o was still further differentiated from 
the u. This change occurred after the removal of the initial stress. 
Thurneysen, in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, 28. 154, ascribes it to the action of the 
following stress accent; he is followed by Brugmann, Lindsay, Stolz and 
Hirt. 

During the period of initial stress in Latin there must have been 
a continual struggle between the principles of accent and of quantity, 
a struggle in which quantity gained the final victory. It is in words of the 
type v - (e.g. fóvemus), where the two conflicting principles are most 
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sharply opposed, that the victory would first be gained by one or the 
other. If this is so, words of this type were the first to lose the initial stress; 
and this loss would leave the syllable open to changes, which would not 
take place so easily, as long as it bore the chief stress of the word. 'Thus 
favémus but fóveo. Brugmann, on the contrary, upholds Thurneysen’s 
contention that this change is in reality a weakening of the syllable due to 
a following stress accent. But if the second syllable did bear a stress, it 1s 
rather to be expected that the preaccentual oy should become Z uw; for 
because in an unaccented syllable there 1s less time and will carefully to 
differentiate the separate sounds, the tendency is towards a further assimila- 
tion rather than dissimilation. Thus in the postaccentual position ou and 
au become ñ: e.g. condüco *conclüdo fr. *cóndoucó *cónclaudo. Similarly ei 
becomes 7, a? oz become et 7. An unaccented vowel tends to assimilate 
itself to the surrounding sounds; and since all consonants including š and 
u are closer sounds than any vowel, we may expect e.g. an unaccented a 
to become o, but never the reverse: and this is what we find. While un- 
accented o appears to have remained in O.H.G., accented o became a: 
e.g. tdgolih ‘daily,’ evégowiso : gást ‘guest,’ dhto ‘8’ (Lat. hostis octó). In 
Limousine accented a remains a, unaccented a becomes o: e.g. pásso fr. 
Lat. passat : possd fr. Lat. passás; sing. duso: plur. ousd. Cp. also the It. 
Pádova fr. *Pátavum (in place of Patávium); and the O.H.G. change of 
unaccented a to o, e.g. dblaz ‘forgiveness’ : oblázzu ‘I forgive.’ These con- 
siderations make it unlikely that au represents a weakened form of oy due 
to a following stress. 

On the other hand, if the explanation of Vendryes given above is correct, 
the history of ou in Latin is as follows: 

(a) Ou became # except in the initial syllable, where it was protected 
by the stress: e.g. *condoucd > condüco, *manous > manüs. When pre- 
vocalic this # was shortened: e.g. *manouai > manui. 

(b) The initial stress left words of the type >< — =, whereupon initial 
prevocalic oy. became au: e.g. *ouinla > avilla ‘lamb’: ovis; *fouilla > 
favilla ‘ember’ : foveo; fouémus > favemus : foveo. 

(c) By analogical reconstruction certain words, which should regularly 
begin with au, were reformed with ou after etymologically connected 
forms not of the type = - *, By this time the above-mentioned law of 
dissimilation, by which ou became ay, had ceased its activity; and 
this analogical oz appears as u, doubtless through the intermediate stage 
of à: e.g. *pouellus > *pauellus > *pouellus (after *pouer) > *püellus > 
puellus; *crouóris > *crauóris > *crouóris (after *crouós) > *criioris > cruris 
gen. sing. ‘blood.’ Perhaps this change coincided with the same change of 
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preconsonantal accented ou to i: e.g. niimen ‘sign’ fr. *noumen neumen: Gk. 
veta, ‘nod’; rübus ‘blackberry’ fr. *roubos: Lith. raidas ‘red’; Hina ‘moon’ 
fr. *louksna: Avest. raoxsna- ‘bright’. Meanwhile in words not of the type 
v — * ou remained: e.g. bovis, foveo, novus, novem, ovis, etc. The different 
treatment of ou can be explained in two ways. Either the initial stress 
remained on words of this type, and so preserved the ou from change; or 
else the syllabic division of ou differed according as a long or a short 
syllable followed: i.e. o|uis but *poulellus. 

The z in place of oy in fluo, ruo, pluo, nuo, suus is doubtless due to the 
enclitic position that these words might assume; while puer cruor were 
formed on the analogy of puellus cruoris. Further novacula ‘knife’ appears 
for *navácula after *novüre ‘cut’: Skt. ksnduti ‘cut’; novàlia ‘fallow’ and 
noverca ‘stepmother’ after novus ‘new’; November after novem ‘g’; covinus 
‘war-chariot of the Britons and Belgae’ is a Keltic word probably borrowed 
after the working of the above-mentioned laws, while bovinor 'bellow at, 
revile’ may have been reformed on the analogy of bovem bovis, etc. 

Before @ the analogically reconstructed ou became not v, but a sound 
between o and u. Hence *clouácá became regularly clavdca. 'The form 
*clouaca was recreated after *cloud *clowis, etc. (cluo = purgo, Pliny 15. 
29. 36; Servius ad Verg. Aen. 1. 720), and then became cloaca (written 
either cloaca or cludca). 

Brugmann, Gr. Ë, p. 198, accepts the view (Schulze, Gott. g. A. 1895, 
p. 550) that ascribes the change of # to 6 in opilio Põsilla to its preaccentual 
position. The derivation of dpilio from *ouyi-pilió is generally accepted; 
that of Pésilla is more doubtful. It is possible that in the two forms Pisilla 
and Péosilla two grades of the base póu-s appear, according to which 
Pisilla = paus- and Posilla = po(u)s- (s. Solmsen, Studien zur lateinischen 
Lautgeschichte). If the # of üpilio (fr. *oui-pilio cp. müdus fr. *nouedos; 
nuntius fr. *nouentius) became 6 or 0 (the value that Brugmann gives the 
sound), when the stress was shifted from the first to the second syllable, 
we must expect to find every 4 under the same conditions becoming 0. 
But this is not so: e.g. Jüméntum fr. *jouksmentom : Gk. Leóypa ‘yoke’; 
Lücánus fr. Loucánus; Lücílius fr. Loucilios. Furthermore, it is not only in 
the preaccentual syllable that this hesitation between 6 and à is found; 
it appears still more frequently in the accented syllable: e.g. rübus 'red' 
(Fest. p. 264 Müll.) : rübus; Ofentina : Ufentina; bobus : bübus ‘dat. plur. 
oxen.’ What is the origin of this difference of pronunciation remains yet 
to be discovered—perhaps it rested in dialectic variations. Cp., e.g., the 
dialect of Praeneste, which shows 6 fr. ou: e.g. losna ‘moon’: Lat. lina, 
Avest. raoxsna ‘bright,’ Pruss. lauxnos plur. ‘constellations.’ And it is 
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worthy of notice that the words in which there is this variation (for the 
variation between nontius and nuntius, nónus and nundinae, ete., see Solmsen, 
Studien, pp. 90 f., and Vendryes, pp. 181 ff.) are words which might well 
be chiefly used by country-folk. But in any case it is impossible to ascribe 
the change to the action of a following stress accent. 

Niedermann, in his É and Í im Lateinischen, p. 95, lays down the follow- 
ing law: ‘é musste im Lateinischen in offener vortoniger Silbe zu £ werden.’ 
In support of his statement he gives six examples of this change, viz. inuleus, 
Minerva, miniscor, silicernium, simitu, sinister. There seems little doubt that 
e was the vowel that originally stood in the first syllable of these words. 

inuleus (or hin-) ‘young stag, male fawn’; Gk. éveAos ‘stag,’ Arm. ul (fr. 
*onlos) ‘yearling she-goat,’ Prim. It. *enelos *eneletos. 

Minerva (older Menerva Quint. I. iv. 17) fr. *menesoud : Gk. uévos 
‘heart,’ Lat. promenervat = monet Fest. 244. 

miniscor ‘pro reminiscitur antiquitus dicebatur’ Paul. ex Fest. p. 122 
Müll., fr. menéi-sko- : Skt. mana@ydti ‘think,’ manisa@ ‘thought.’ 

silicernium ‘funeral feast, a much disputed word. Four explanations 
have been suggested. By Conway-—fr. *sedicerniom: sedeo ‘sit’; by Immisch 
—fr. *séd-lucerniom:séd ‘without’; by Niedermann—*seni-cerniom: senex 
‘old man’; by Aufrecht—fr. *sili-cerniom: sileo ‘be silent.’ 

simitu ‘at once’ fr. loc. sing. *semei semoi : Lat. semel, Gk. ets. 

sinister ‘left’ fr. *senisteros : Skt. sániyas- ‘old.’ 

Niedermann then explains the absence of the change from e to 7 in 
words such as venústus, senéctus, sendtus, equéster, pedéster, by the working 
of analogy with vénus, sénex, éques, pédes, and in words like Teréntius, 
serénus, prehéndo, Trebéllius, Trebátius by the action of r. It is, however, 
impossible to ascribe to the action of analogy the retention of the e in all 
of the following words: (a) Native words—fenestra, gemellar, legümen, 
metellus, pesestás, necesse, sepelio, sevérus; (b) borrowed words that have 
come under the influence of the initial stress—lepesta, segestre; (c) early 
borrowed word—enocilis. It appears therefore that the preaccentual posi- 
tion of e in an open syllable is not sufficient to produce the change to z. 
A further explanation must be sought. 

To Niedermann’s list of words, in which preaccentual i < e, Walde, 
Et. lat. Wörterbuch, adds the following: 

fritillum 'stillicidium stercoris in sterquilinium' fr. *fr-et-illom : Serv. 
serem ‘cacare, O. Lat. fretillo ‘fimum purgo.’ 

cicindéla ‘glow-worm’ fr. *ce-candëla:candere ‘shine.’ 

ciconia ‘stork’ fr. *ce-cõniã: canere ‘sing,’ O.H.G. huon ‘cock.’ 

cicütrix ‘scar’ fr. *ce-cãtrīx : Skt. kacas ‘bond,’ kañcatë ‘bind.’ 
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With regard to cicindéla, I should prefer to derive it from a form *c;- 
candela, in which a becomes 7 through the influence of the first 7; otherwise 
we should expect to have e in place of a; as e.g. accendo fr. *accando. Thus 
probably also *ciconid, not *cecóonia, and cicátrix. 

Of more importance to the present inquiry are those words in which 
accented e in an open syllable becomes 7: 

vigil ‘alert’ fr. *vegilis: vegeo ‘be strong.’ 

similis ‘alike’ : semel ‘once.’ 

licinus ‘bent’ fr. *lecinos : Gk. Aexpoi ‘branches of stag’s antlers.’ 

simila ‘fine flour’: Gk. cepuiados “fine flour.” Niedermann connects this 
word with the Gk. ipaàia tuoAs tuatos, where the z is original. 

cilium ‘eylid’ fr. *celiom:célàre, O.H.G. hélan ‘hide.’ 

cinis ‘ash’ fr. *cenis : Gk. kóws ‘dust.’ 

milium ‘millet? : Gk. pedivn, Lith. málnos ‘millet.’ 

siliqua ‘pod’ fr. *sceliquá : O. Bulg. skolika ‘oyster.’ 

tilia ‘lime-tree’ fr. *telia : Arm. teli ‘elm,’ Ir. teile ‘lime.’ 

ricinus ‘cattle-louse’ fr. *recinos : Lith. erké ‘sheep-louse,’ Lett. érce 
‘cattle-mite,’ Idg. base erek, s. Hirt Ablaut, p. 124. 

nihil ‘nothing’ fr. *ne-hilom : neque, etc. 

nimis ‘too much’ fr. *ne-mis: neque, etc. 

spicio ‘see’: specto, Avest. spasyéiti ‘see.’ 

mihi, tibi, sibi fr. *mehi, *tefi, *sefi : Skt. máhyam, Umbr. mehe; Umbr. 
tefe; Osc. SÍFEÍ. 

Niedermann's explanation of the z in similis, spicio, ciltum as due to the 
influence of the compounds assimilis, etc., conspicio, etc., supercilium, etc. 
(cp. plico, rigo: applico, etc., irrigo, etc.), and in mhi, etc., to their enclitic 
position, though it may apply to these words, does not account for the 7 
in Licinus, simila, cinis, milium, ricinus, nimis, siliqua, tilia. But if an examina- 
tion be made of the twenty-six words already mentioned in which e in 
the initial open syllable becomes 7, it will be seen that 1n twenty-two cases 
the second syllable also contains Z. It appears, therefore, that this change 
of e to z is due to the influence of the following 7 (cp. zis, miis fr. ets, meis), 
and 1s entirely independent of any question of accent. 

The presence of r in the syllable preserves the e from change: e.g. 
Tiberis, aperio, brevis, canterius, comperio, trepidus, experior, periculum, 
ferio, gremium, tremissis, crepida, heri, inferiae, interim, interior, veterinus, 
meridies, nerio, peritus, querimonia. 

It remains to examine those words in which firstly 7 appears for e without 
¿ in the next syllable, secondly e remains despite 7 in the next syllable, 
thirdly ¿ appears for e despite r. 
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i appears for e without the presence of 7 in the next syllable: 

hinuleus ‘young stag’ fr. *enelejos through analogy with hinnus hinnulus 
‘mule’ borrowed from the Gk. ivvos ‘mule.’ 

vitulus ‘calf’: Gk. Coan éreAov, Aeol. éraAos ‘yearling,’ Skt. vdtsa-s ‘calf,’ 
Lat. vetus ‘old,’ Fr. *vetslos *vitslos (i from the three consonant law). So 
Niedermann. 

silex ‘crystal’ fr. *scelec-:O. Bulg. skala ‘rock’; i after the oblique cases 
silicem silicis, etc. 

cicatrix ‘scar,’ if from *cecátrix, has obtained its z through connection 
by popular etymology with cicur: cp. Varro J. 1. vii. 91: ‘nulla res neque 
cicurare neque mederi potis est.’ But s. under ciconia. 

ciconia ‘stork’ probably despite Walde fr. *cicónia ; s. above. 

Minerva: if this word does really represent an older *menesoud, I can 
offer no other explanation for the ¿ than that it may be a word borrowed 
from a dialect where original e was spoken very close. The forms plico, 
rigo, minor, vigeo Niedermann rightly explains as influenced by their com- 
pounds, rigor rigeo as analogical reformations after frigus frigeo. Fiber 
‘beaver,’ filix ‘fern,’ sine ‘without,’ tinea ‘bookworm,’ he considers to be 
forms containing original 7. 

The retention of e despite a following 7 must be ascribed to analogical 
association with connected forms, in which the e is regularly retained: 
e.g. geniculum: genu, attegia: tego, equinus: equus, etiam: et, geminus :gemellus, 
genitor : genetrix, impedio : pedis, legio : lego, lepidus : lepor, levis : levem, 
medicus : medeor, memini : memor, penitus : penus, petigo : peto, seliquastrum : 
sella, specio : spexi, venia : venus, venio : veni, benignus : bene, petilus also 
petulus. Harder are medius and melior. 1t is possible that the change of e 
to z took place before the change of prevocalic z to z. Hence medius and 
melior (cp. Skt. mádhya-s ‘middle,’ and comp. suffix -zos- in gériyas- 
‘heavier’) retain their e. If this be so, the z of cilium and spicio is due solely 
to the analogy of their compounded forms, while we may add to this 
class words like vento, specio, etiam, etc. 

In three words z appears for e despite the presence of 7. 

stribiligo: the etymology of this word and its connection with strebula 
is too doubtful to be of service in the consideration of this question (S. 
Walde, Et. lat. Wort.) 

fritillum: it is to be noted that the e-form fretillo does actually occur 
in an inscription (C.G.L. v. 590. 20). Perhaps fritillum is due to formal 
analogy with fritillus: frutex. 

ricinus may have followed the analogy of licinus fr. *lecinos, but this is 
very doubtful. 
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We may therefore enunciate the law that e in an open syllable not pre- 
ceded or followed by 7 becomes 7 when the next syllable contains an 7. 
This change is entirely independent of any action of the accent. 

Here belong the numerous instances in which the preposition *en (Osc. 
Umbr. en, Gk. év, O. Pruss. en) stood before initial 7, whether as a pre- 
position proper or as a prefix in composition. Thus initium fr. *enitiom, in 
igne fr. *en igne *en egne. Similarly *en- *un-' became in-. 

I have thus endeavoured to show that of the sound-changes ascribed to 
the action of a penultimate stress in Latin some are clearly not the result 
of such a stress, while for others there are better reasons more fully in 
accord with the other facts of the language; and that there is therefore no 
phonetic evidence in the classical and preclassical periods for the existence 
of a penultimate stress in classical Latin. 


2. Notes on the Language of the 
Dvavimšatyavadanakatha' 


THE Dvavimšatyavadanakatha is a compilation of Buddhist Birth- 
stories of comparatively late origin. Much of it, particularly of the prose 
portions, was borrowed from the Avadanaégataka at a time when the MSS. 
of that work were already faulty. The recension of the Avadanaégataka, 
from which the author of the Dva. took his material, was that to which 
Speyer’s MS. D belonged. The language in which it is written resembles 
that of most of the Northern Buddhist texts, in particular the Vicitrakarni- 
kavadana—that is to say, a kind of popularly developed Sanskrit, which 
shows for the most part the same line of growth as that followed by the 
Prakrit dialects many centuries before. The solution of the history of this 
dialect, and of the question whether, as is probable, it was only a written 
language, depends on the collection of more material. Below I give a 
detailed list of the points in which the Sanskrit of the Dva. differs from 
classical Sanskrit both in forms, in syntax, and vocabulary. It is possible 
that scribal errors may be responsible for some of the forms. Few of them 
are invariable; most are found side by side with their classical equivalents. 
It will be seen that the majority of the forms and constructions can be 
paralleled from Pali and the Prakrits. The figures placed in brackets after 
forms show the number of times they occur in the text. 


PHONOLOGY 


1. Orthography. None of the MSS. are probably older than the eighteenth 
century. All interior nasals are usually written with m; preconsonantal -m 
is seldom assimilated; -z of the loc. sing. of pronouns is usually written 
-m, e.g. tasmim; -tva- for -ttva-, e.g. satva chitvà for sattva chittvà; -jva- 
for -jjva-, e.g. ujvala rajvà for ujjvala rajjoà; any consonant after v is 
doubled, e.g. dharmma antarddhapita samtarppita; there is no distinction 
made between z and Z, b and v, s? and sth; there is occasional confusion 
between v and bA, st and sth, s and kh, s and $, r and 1. 

2. Sandhi. The sandhi of consonants is for the most part regular. In 
nine cases the forms are left unaltered: -£ m-, -an a-, -t c-, -t p-, -t bh-, 
-t $-, -t a-; while final -s is eighteen times treated irregularly: -as a- > 

I Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1, 1913, pp. 289-304. 
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-a a- (10), -as k- > -o k- (2), -as p- > -o p-, -as s- > -o s- (2), -us a- > 
-uh a-, -as c- > -ah c-, and -à r- > -Gr- (2). Double sandhi occurs fifteen 
times: -as u- > -6- (2), -as e- > -di- (3), -äs a- > -d- (3), -ās à- > -á-, 
-îs i- > -f-, -e a- > -d-, -e i- > -É- (2), -e e- > -di-, -au u- > -¿u-. The 
cases in which sandhi takes place and those in which hiatus is left are in 
the proportion of 7:2, reduced in the case where the final vowel is à or 7 
to 1:4. The oldest MS. occasionally has -ar a- from -as a-. The sandhi 
consonant m is used nine times: e.g. mirdisyam iti for nirdisyeti, abhogah 
karaniyam iti for karaniya itt. 

3. Prosody. -am, though followed by a consonant, is short; the examples 
are (a) in the fifth syllable of the šloka (15), (b) in the thirteenth (12 of 
which nine rest upon conjecture), (c) in the sixth syllable of indravajra 
(conjecture). -ah, though followed by a consonant, is short (2). A short 
final vowel, whether of a single word or of a member of a compound, 
remains short before two consonants: before 7£ (2), dv, pr (2), vy, sr (3), 
sn. -am is elided before a vowel (4); -am is long before a vowel (2). aya 
and ava are scanned as one long. 


MORPHOLOGY 
Nouns 


I. Declension. a-stems: nom.p.n. in d, e.g. Rarmani - - sukard, ratnani 
ca samahula (end of a $loka) (8); ab.p. -ehi in narakehi; some adjectives 
form the feminine in -d instead of -7, e.g. vrká for vrki, -mukhà for -mukhi. 

i-stems: acc.p.f. -ayas in dundubhayah ; n.s.n. -im in udapanakadim. 

u-stems: nom.s.n. -um in bahum, ripum. 

r-stems: acc.s.m. -aàm in bharttàm. 

j-stems: nom.s.m. -rat from -ràj (3). 

s-stems: loc.p. -uşu in vapusu. 

in-stems: nom.s.m. -tis in apakarih aparadhih cakravarttih sresthth, -is 
in cakravaritih; nom.s.f. -z in kesi vasi vistari vrati. 

at-stems: nom.s.m. -antas in kirttivantah; nom.s.n. -antam in mahantam 
sarvavantam ; voc.s.m. -an in bhavan (2). 

yas-stems: nom.s.n. -yasam in gariyasam sreyasam. 

an-stems: nom.s.n. -am in karmmam nàmam premam; nom.p.m. -anas 
in -atmanah. 

2. Gender. a-stems: n. for m. anurága amoda arttha àrambha arama ut- 
pata utsaha udaya (2) udbhava udyoga upasamhara ullola kdla kosa guna can- 
dra dharmma (2) parvvata prana bhoga moksa (2) moda rasa labha (2) lobha 
varsa (3) Sara soka samsara (3) samskara (2) samcaya samcara satkara (2) 
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samaya (2) samudaya sambhava stüpa (4) svdda; m. for n. naksatra yojana 
vaficana samkata; m. for f. pravrajya prasadika maryydda vartta sthima; 
f. for m. kantkaká sammarjjana. 

i-stems : m. for f. dipti prakrti rátri; n. for f. drsti (2). 

u-stems: f. for m. dhatu (3); n. for m. ripu. 

an-stems: m. for n. parevas for parva. 

3. Formation of Stem. New forms without alteration of meaning are 
made by the use of additional suffixes: -a, arccisa cetasa (2) -chida? patnyà 
(for patni) parssada mandalina rogina vanija (7) vaca (3); -ka, aparadhaka 
artthaka avatamsaka avadánaka (2) asaraka rddhika ekika katuka gamika 
caturdvipaka cittaka tulyaka pakstka pragalbhika mánugiki marggaka vastuka 
samsGrika; -tva, ksayatva manusyatva; -na, adhivasana; -ya, bhaiksya 
vinodya dhairyya, -in, kastin sammukhin ; -bhita, manusyabhita varssabhüta 
svacchabhüta hetubhüta (2). 

The vrddhied form is used in the same sense as the simple: kaušala 
caturdvipaka jünapada tathagata (2) dàridra (2) dhairyya bauddha (5) 
brahman bhatksuka manusya mandarava laukika vàcas (2) sámarttha. 


Pronouns 


tam for tad (3), imam for idam (3) yam for yad, ayam and ¿ma for iyam. 
The loc.s.m. and n. is usually written -zm. 


Numerals 


catvara- for catur-, tráyatrimsa ‘30’, trayahsata ‘300’. 


Adverbs 


atre, paratre for -tra, tatas ‘there’; ¿dam ‘hither’; tasmim ‘here.’ 


Particles 
pt for api. 


Verbs 


r. Formation of Present Stem. Simple: jvàlat : jval, dadati (2) dadanti 
dada pradadasva : da, avadhiryyatha : ?dhr, bhindanti : bhid, nivásata : vas, 
viskambhamanam : skambh, krameyam  samkrameyam upasamkrameyam : 
kram, prabudhyati : budh. Causative: adhiryyayati : adhi y, karápayitavyah : 
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kr, pratintorttayati : ort, samuttejayati : tij, vaijayanti : vij. Desiderative 
‘love’; virdgayeyam ‘dislike.’ 

2. Finite Forms. Imperfect, unaugmented forms: caran prakramat. 
Imperative: 2 p. avadhiryyatha srnotha (2). Optative: pradeyuh from da. 
Future: raksyati for raksisyati. Perfect: dadarsur, cakGrayam asuh, para- 
maprasadayam asa, vidadhamata, 3 p. perfect, from dha. Aorist: asrosit 
always for asrausit. Precative: bhityam for bhiryásam. The passive has active 
terminations: bhidyati parimucyemah pratapyatt. 

3. Infinite Forms. Indeclinable part.: prasántya from sam; in -ya with 
the simple root, kriya grhya cintya (3) smrtya; in -tvà with the compounded 
root, abhivanditvd prativanditva. Pres. part.: jidnan from jad. Gerundive: 
Slaghyaniya from slàgh, prayacchitavya vydyacchatavya from yam. Past 
part. pass.: prechita (2) from prach; bhagnita from bhafij, apaharita pra- 
harita from hr. The infinitive of causatives ends in -itum: darsitum manitum 
pratimorttitum. 


COMPOSITION 


r. The first member is formed by nom.p.n. (3), e.g. karananiksayo 
bhavisyatiti; by sa- (3), e.g. sarajadrstamatrena - - subhayga bhavanti 
‘their limbs were made clean just at the sight of the king’; by sã- (2), e.g. 
sapanapradayikaddevakanyaya etad abhavat ‘this occurred to the divine 
maiden who had made a present of drink’; by saisa-, saisakapotam tulayitva 
‘weighing this dove’; by kascid- (4), e.g. tatah kascidvarsantare gate sa - - 
‘then an interval of some years having passed she - -’; by kiñcid-, kificit- 
karyyakarmmani ‘some duties’; by a feminine adjective in -¿ or -7 (5), 
e.g. panapraddytkakanyayah, idrsimmátari; by the nom.s.m., sardjadrsta- 
matrena, bhrütaviyoge “separation from his brother’; Vapusmanavada- 
nakam ‘the avadana of Vapusmat.’ 

2. The last member is formed by iti, Ratnamatitikhyatavan ‘named 
Ratnamati’; by -rája, mandalinaraja ‘petty chieftain’; by upari, simhasa- 
nopari ‘on the throne’; by a numeral, anyatamdstau ‘8’. Final -as becomes 
-a, prabhütamana varjitamana Suddhaceta. 

3. The instrumental of sa- (‘with’) compounds is used instead of the 
inst. of the simple noun (4), e.g. sasamghena for samghena or sasamghah. 
Cf. the use of silayuktena for silayuktah, dayayuktaih for dayáyuktah, and, 
lastly, ksayitasakalusah for ksayitakalusah. 

4. Split compounds are common, e.g. sarvair gunalamkriah ‘adorned 
with all virtues.’ 
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5. Copulative compounds. (a) Form: Brahmendrarudram for -rudrah. 

(b) Adjectival copulatives are freely used (17), e.g. pazjyamanyabhivandya 
‘to be revered, honoured, and esteemed’; prasantakalikalahadimbadam- 
barataskararogapagatasaliksugomahisisampannam nagaram ‘a city free from 
fighting, brawling, strife, and quarrels, without diseases or robbers, pro- 
vided with rice and sugar-canes, cows, and buffaloes.’ 

6. Dependent compounds. (a) 'The qualifying member comes second: 
(i) e.g. padakhanja ‘a lame foot’; putrasahasraih ‘with a thousand sons,’ 
etc. (10); (ii) in personal names (28), e.g. Sautirnavanijah ‘the merchant 
Sautirna’; Ksemamkarasamyaksambuddhasya ‘the perfect Buddha Ksem- 
amkara.' 

(b) The compound is used to express accompanying circumstances: 
(i) in the instrumental (11), e.g. sa - - prasadajütena - - prakrantah ‘he went 
forth with joy born in him’; (ii) in the locative (4), e.g. srutvd ca prasado 
bhavati prasddajaie tathá karigyati ‘having heard, joy arises in him; when 
joy arises, he will do thus.’ Compare the frequent use of the neuter 
adjective as a noun. 

7. Descriptive compounds. (a) The qualifying member comes second (23), 
e.g. prasadajáta ‘having joy born in one’; pararthakrta ‘having performed 
a favour for another.’ 

(b) (i) The masc. sing. of a dependent descriptive is equivalent to 
a noun (6), e.g. vikalendriyah = vikalendriyani; kusthdvistasarirakah ‘a 
leprous body’; (ii) (e)tad as the first member means ‘this’ (2), e.g. etatsam- 
ksepatah ‘from this summary.’ 


SYNTAX 
Nouns 


I. Cases. Accusative: (a) adverbial (4), e.g. sa prthivim akantam - - 
adhyasayati ‘he rules the earth with mercy’; (b) of respect, expressing 
a more or less vague connection with the subject (8), e.g. sa - - ndvam 
bhagnibhütvà - - Ralam gatah ‘being shipwrecked he died’; athdpi na kascit 
paritranam bhavati ‘then there was no one to help’; (c) governed by a 
noun (common), e.g. Bhagavantam arcanartham ‘to do honour to Bhaga- 
vat’; rohandc campakam puspam ‘from the growth of the campaka flower.’ 

Instrumental: (a) = ablative, e.g. vyutthaya samadhina ‘standing up 
out of his trance’; tadd kenápi kathyamanena srutam ‘it was heard from 
one speaking.’ (b) = the locative (2), e.g. pitur vdcah siasa midhàya 
‘placing his father’s commands on his head.’ 

Ablative: this case is common with saha- compounds in the sense ‘as 
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soon as’, e.g. sahadarsanac ca Bhagavatah padabhivandanam krtva ‘wor- 
shipping Bhagavat's feet as soon as he saw him.’ 

Genitive = dative after verbs of saying (common), e.g. Bhagavan 
tasyditad avocat ‘Bhagavat said to him.’ 

Locative: (a) = dative after verbs of saying, etc. (7), e.g. tvayi ucyatam 
‘let it be told to thee’; raja tvayt nimantranam presitah ‘the king has sent 
you an invitation’; (b) = the ablative (4), e.g. katham - - srutam me matari 
kvacit ‘a tale once heard by me from my mother’; Tathagate - - vyáka- 
ranam pratilabheyam ‘may I receive a prophecy from the Tathagata.’ 

2. Number. (a) 'The plural is used in place of the dual (2), e.g. asmakam 
for dvayoh. 

(b) The plural of abstract words is used instead of the singular (6), e.g. 
sthitih prthivyah khalu eva satyath ‘the earth stands by truth’; /ñanatr 
vihinah “bereft of knowledge.’ 

(c) The plural of instrumentals of manner is used instead of the singular 
(8), e.g. sadaraih visesaih for sadarena visesena. 

(d) Concord is neglected (2), e.g. Rasmaicid bhiksürthikebhyo dānam 
datum icchami ‘I wish to give a gift to some people needing alms.’ 

3. Gender. (a) Concord is neglected (5), e.g. vrksam utthito gatah ‘the 
tree rose up and walked’; strzyau sthitau ‘two women were there.’ 

(b) The neuter of the adjective is used as a noun (48), e.g. svena ca 
gunalabdhaya ‘in order to gain virtue for himself’; së prabudhyati mahad- 
bhutam ca samprapta ‘she awoke and fell into great astonishment’; 
vivasat “because of independence’; punar api tasyah kosthagare nanalam- 
karaparipiirnnani bhavanti ‘there is a superfluity of ornaments in her 
chamber.’ 


Pronouns 


I. nau, me, vo are used as the first word in a sentence. 

2. The relative is attracted to the case of the correlative, and the cor- 
relative is omitted (3), e.g. yesam unnatacittanadm manadarppamadapra- 
hanartham parsadbhyo dharmmam desitavan = ya unnatacittàs tesam - - -; 
yesam annavihinanam sarvadharmmam visidati = ye ’nnavihinds tesam - - -. 


Particles 


uta = and, e.g. Brahma sahümpatih Sakro devendra uta catvaro loka- 
palah. 
ca: (a) is placed between the two words or phrases joined (28), e.g. sa 
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rüjadhàni tirthikavastabdhé cdsrosid vaja, etc.; prasado parinyastah | 
cáksaráni likhitani, etc.; evam bhiksavo mam yüyam Tathagatam manasa ca 
vadena samudacaritavyam. (b) It connects the members of a copulative 
compound (6), e.g. atha khalu - - abhirüpadarsaniyaprasadikam ca drstvà 
Bhagavantam evam iicuh; sarvam hi artham aticaficalabhanguram ca 
(vasantatilaka metre). (c) It is a slightly emphatic particle or a mere 
expletive (48), e.g. evam ukte "tha Bhagaval lokandm vismayadya ca 
nimitiam naikam akarot tisnim bhitvdtra tisthatt úW and kusalam tava 
rajendra bahyabhyantaram eva ca. 

ma = na, e.g. siddhani sarvakáryyáni ma kascidrujaya vapuh ‘all his 
duties are performed; his body is not afflicted by any disease.’ 

và = eva (2), e.g. kasmai sddhayate dravyam putro và te na vidyate “for 
whom is thy wealth being prepared? thou hast no son.’ 

và - vatha và = và - và, e.g. bhartta me "pi mrto vápi jivito vátha và 
punah ‘whether my husband is dead or is alive.’ 


Verb 


1. Tenses and Moods. Present: (a) 2 s. = imp. 2 s., e.g. sambodhau 
vyakarost tvam yacayamity aham prabho ‘do thou prophesy the complete 
enlightenment: thus I beseech thee, lord.’ (b) 2 p. = imp. 2 p. (3), eg. 
bhiksavah pasya yüyam api tathà synotha ‘O monks, look! do ye also listen 
thus.’ (c) 3 s. = imp. 3 s., e.g. me raksa janaka kascid dgacchati tvadiritah 
“protect me, father; let one come sent by thee.’ (d) ma with the 2 s. is used 
for prohibition (3), e.g. mà vadasidrsam vàcam ma krodham sahasa vraja 
‘speak not thus; become not suddenly wroth’; tistha ma bhitási ‘stay, be 
not afraid.’ 

Imp.: (a) 2 s. = 2 p. (14), e.g. srnusva bhiksupumgavah, bhiksavah pasya 
yüyam apt tathà srnotha. (b) 3 s. = 2 s. (8), e.g. tatha team samudramadhye 
paficatoam upagacchatu so mayest thou die in the middle of the sea’; 
tata tebhyah paritani dadatu ‘father, give them the pieces.’ (c) 2 p. = 2 p. 
pres., e.g. Rsipram palayata yadi na palayata nasyata ‘go quickly; if you 
do not go you will perish.’ 

Optative: md is the negative (frequent), e.g. tasmat karandn ma khedam 
karayet pitardv api ‘therefore let a man not distress his parents’; manasápt 
má cintayet ‘let a man not think in his heart.’ 

Future: (a) 2 s. = 2 s. imp., e.g. suapnam dasyast me natha asti nasty 
atha và mune ‘give me a dream, lord, to say whether he lives or not.’ 
(b) mà with the 3 p. is used for prohibition, e.g. vd mà anartham karisyanti 
‘let them do you no harm.’ (c) = the optative, e.g. bhiksavo yadi 
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mriyadhvam tathápi na yusmabhyam dadamy api paniyam ghato me üno 
bhavisyati °. . . my jar would not be sufficient.’ 

2. Participles. Past participle passive: (2) is used actively with all verbs 
(54), while the participle in -tavat is used actively only about twenty times, 
e.g. tatháürványalokápy uktah ‘thus other people spoke’; iti cintitah ‘thus 
he thought’; sa punar api drstah ‘he saw again.’ The auxiliary abhüt is 
frequently added, e.g. satparamitah pratilabdho ’bhiit ‘he received the ten 
perfections’; echaram kārito 'bhüt ‘he had a hall built. The following 
participles are thus used actively: antarddhapita apaharita abhilàsita 
avadhGrita avicárita avidita Gnita Grabdha Gropita ukta updsita utpadita 
kathita karita krta carita cintita chadita Jñata tirnna darsita drsta nimantrita 
nirmmapita niryyátita pijita prsta pranamita pratipádita pratilabdha 
prasamsita prapta presita bhagnita bhinna bhukta manita labdha vismárita 
Sruta samvarnnita samtarppita samtosita sambhdasita subhásita. 

(b) ‘The neut.s. with active sense is used with a sing. or plur., masc., 
neut., or fem. subject. The subject is (i) masc.s. (13), e.g. sa mayápi 
darsanam na praptam Bhagavan ‘Bhagavat was not seen by me’; sresthi - - 
pranidhanam krtam ‘the guild-president made a vow’; once this construc- 
tion is used with passive sense, sa kendpi avicadritam ‘he was not noticed 
by anyone.’ The auxiliary abhüt is sometimes added. (11) Fem.s., e.g. sd - - 
patakam - - ksiptam ‘she threw the cloth.’ (iii) Dual, e.g. nav adya labdham 
suvisuddha caksuh ‘to-day have we two gained sight’; kusalavihinau - - 
annam na praptam ‘bereft of merit they did not obtain food.’ (iv) Masc.p. 
(4), e.g. te - - samtartum Grabdham ‘they began to cross’; te bhiksavas tad 
annam na bhuktam ‘the monks did not eat the food.’ Cf. the use of the 
neut.s. of the gerundive (3), e.g. buddha bhiksavo yamakalena na bhokta- 
vyam ‘Buddhist monks must not eat at the season of Yama.’ (v) Neut.p., 
e.g. brahmanasahasrani - - srotüpattiphalam sáksat krtam ‘thousands of 
brahmans made manifest the fruit of conversion.’ It should be noted that 
of these twenty examples, twelve have an object in the acc. neut. s., four 
in the acc. masc. or fem. s., while four have no object. 

The active participle in -favat is used passively (6), e.g. Ratnamatiti- 
khydtavan ‘called Ratnamati'; Bhagaván mahata satkárena pijitavan 
*Bhagavat was honoured with great reverence.’ 

The gerundive in -/avya is active (5), e.g. ye ye tathdgatam arcanà- 
bhilasajanas tasmim mandale ’reayitavyah “whatever people desire to 
worship the Tathagata, let them worship in this circle’; tasmad bhiksavas 
tathagatesu karapayitavyah ‘therefore, O monks, you must do honour 
to Tathagatas.' 

3. Voice. Active: (a) for middle in bhaásantam, ramati ramanti ramatah; 
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(b) for passive with the verbs cint darsaya pra-muc vrj, e.g. nicena mahata 
capi kuladharmmam na varjayet ‘the family law should not be trans- 
gressed by small or great’; #oaya - - cintayati ‘it is thought by thee.’ 

Middle: (a) for active in kathayasva srnudhvam,; (b) for passive in the 
present stem with the verbs pra-bhuj vi-skabh sadh bhas gad $apaya, e.g. 
kasmai sadhayate dravyam putro và te na vidyate ‘for whom is thy wealth 
being prepared? thou hast no son’; yena yena kriam karmmam tena tena 
prabhuiijate ‘by whomsoever a deed is done, by him it is enjoyed.’ 

Passive: for active in the verbs jfid (3) ram Gropaya ci, e.g. sukhaduhkham 
ca sarvesüm katham na jñayase nrpa ‘how dost thou not recognize, O king, 
the joy and sorrow of all?’; dgaccha ramyamahe ‘come, let us make love.’ 

4. Concord. (a) A singular subject is followed by a plural verb, e.g. 
tvatkirttir ydvat samsāras tisthati tavat tistheyuh ‘may thy fame extend as 
far as existence extends.’ (b) A dual subject is followed by a singular verb, 
e.g. tasya dvau putrav asti ‘he has two sons’. (c) A plural subject is followed 
by a singular verb (7), e.g. tā arciso - - antarhito 'bhüt ‘the rays were 
hidden’; sarvajanakayah - - sarvabhiksuganan - - nimantrito `°bhut ‘all the 
people entertained all the monks.’ 

5. The following causative formations are used in the same sense as 
the simple verb (33): anusasayati abhiprasádayati abhilasayati avarohayati 
áhvayayati uttàrayati utpadayati upavasayati upasamkramayati ksobhayati 
nasayati nipatayati nipdtayati niskramayati paripdlayati pratinivrttayati 
pravàyati prasamsayati bhaksayati bhasayati vikartiayati vidvesayati 
vismarayatt sapayati $ásayati sosayati samharayati. 


The Sentence 


Constructions of sense as opposed to the strict rules of grammar are 
frequent, e.g. Sakrah - - saparivaro - - divam jagmuh for - - jagáma, maya 
cakravartti bhūtvā - - sukham anubhütam for cakravarttinà, yad yad 
abliprayam tat tat tasyai dattani for dattam. 

Two constructions are confused: (a) sa nãvikas tatre sthatum mano na 
ramate ‘the sailor does not wish to remain there’ (a confusion of tasya 
navikasya - - manah and sa nàvikas - - manasi); tatah pratyágate - - kdlam 
gatah ‘then when he had returned he died (10). (b) The sentence begins 
with an indeclinable participle and omits the main verb, e.g. sa grhapatir - - 
Ghéram samupādāya vilepanáni ca \ (c) Active and passive constructions 
are confused, so that the instrumental appears as the subject of an active 
verb (5), e.g. Rena cid grhasthena - - tirthikan bhojitah *a certain householder 
fed the heretics’; aya cefikaya stüpe puspamy avaropayati ‘the maid 
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places the flowers on the stiipa.’ (d) The reverse of (c): a nominative takes 
the place of an instrumental, e.g. Bhagavan dharmmadesaná krtā, ‘the law 
was expounded by Bhagavat.' 

The use of the parenthesis is peculiar (5), e.g. sa kalam krtva Kauravya- 
rajño mahisi tasyah kuksáo upapannah ‘when he died he entered the womb 
of the wife of the king of the Kauravyas’; tatas tasyalpayuskalam kriva 
Sravastyam mahanagaryyam anyatamadharmmasilanamasresthi tasya praja- 
patyah kuksav upapannah ‘then dying young he entered the womb of the 
wife of a guild-president named Dharmmaéila in the great city of Sravasti.’ 


VOCABULARY 


In the following lists I have inserted those words also which occur 
elsewhere only in Northern Buddhist literature or in the lexicographers. 


1. Peculiar meanings. 


adbhuta, n., astonishment. 

adhikrtya, c.gen., concerning. 

ananna, no food. 

abhipsita, desirable. 

arhati is used impersonally. 

avakirati, surround. 

avarohayati, avaropayati, get on to, 
place on. 

Gkula, n., confusion, crowded place. 

abhoga, effort. 

dfcaryya, n., miracle. 

uccheda — ucchinna; cf. upapatti and 
prabodha. 

ujvala, m., light. 

upacáraka, servant. 

upapatti — upapanna. 

uparodhaka, destroying. 

upeksd, regard. 

ullola, n., large wave. 

karpata, garment. 

Raltta, n., roar. 

Rarayati, rule. 

kara, act of worship. 

kuficita, controlled. 

kosthágüára, bedroom. 

cintdpara, thought. 

janasünya, n., empty place. 

jànapada, country. 

jirnna, n., ruins. 

tapa, m., austerity. 


táda, drum. 

tvaksas, energy. 

daríanam prápnoti, be seen. 

dadati, take. 

durvara, irresistible power. 

duskrta, infirmity. 

dhanya, n., wealth. 

dhairya, wise. 

na param, but not. 

niyatd, continuity. 

pataka, n., cotton cloth. 

paralokavat, of the next world. 

parinivarttate, return. 

paryaykam abhavati, take up a squatting 
position. 

pita, n., beverage. 

punydiman, M., 
virtuous. 

pauruseya, retainer. 

prakrti, image. 

pratigrhnáti, forgive. 

pratibhadna, splendour. 

pratisara, daybreak. 

prabodha, enlightened. 

prayáti, give. 

pradurbhàva, manifest. 

prafijali, obeisance. 

bhita, n., fear. 

manasikara, love. 

mithyá, falsehood. 

yati, whatever. 


the state of being 
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ratnamaya, n., offering of jewels. 

varahdsva, ?stallion. 

vallari, a particular kind of musical 
instrument. 

vasi, subjugation. 

vahini, baggage animal. 

vivasa, n., independence. 

$aranam karoti, seek protection. 

samsad, presence. 

samgata, n., collection. 

sampasyati, make to appear. 

sahadharmma, marriage. 

sarvathda, at all times. 

sãñjali, obeisance. 

sahasam karoti, be excited. 

sukhastha, n., feeling of happiness. 

sudullabha, very hard to be imitated. 

surabhi, perfume. 

sauharda, n., friend. 

stydna, n., sloth. 

svastha, m., health. 


2. Peculiar words. 


akuksa, past child-bearing. 

agnimatha, m. or n., stove. 

acetant, adj. f., delirious. 

ajanaka, ?infant. 

atiklegita, very sinful. 

atitrsd, great thirst. 

atiprasádayati, be very joyful. 

atyadhikam, very much. 

atyabhirüpa, very beautiful. 

atyáscaryya, very wonderful. 

adhivasana, ?pertinacity. 

adhyásaya, having at heart. 

adhyásayati, rule. 

anifijamdna, unmoving. 

apadaksaya, n., purification. 

apaharitá, the state of being carried 
away. 

apratisama, incomparable. 

abadhatad, freedom from annoyance. 

abhinivesana, n., the act of dwelling. 

abhiprabhd, splendour. 

abhibodhana, enlightenment. 

alpayutoa, short life. 

avadhiryyatha, 2 p. imp. act. have 
courage: ?dhira. 

asaktatva, lack of power. 

üksalita, washed. 

ágarjita, puffed up. 


ádikam, to begin with. 

Gpa, quantity of water. 

Grdgayati, love. 

ävarnnanã, description. 

üsvastha, illness. 

Rasmirasila, ?saffron. 

káümamithyá, incest. 

káürttikapürnnamási, f., 
month. 

kusthàvista, leprosy. 

krsnaparájita, name of a plant. 

Rsayatva, n., destruction. 

ksaudra, n., honey. 

khatijaka, limping. 

gudaguddayate, rumble. 

grddha, vulture. 

jambinaddksa, name of a flower. 

taripanya, n., ferry money. 

tüsni = tügnim. 

tripradaksina, n., three pradaksinas. 

tripradaksintkaroti, make the three pra”. 

durbaudha, foolish. 

dvaribhavati, be at the door. 

dhütvávaropana = dhatvava’. 

nityasah, always. 

nirnnasta, destroyed. 

nispamsaka, free from everything con. 
temptible. 

nigpratikára = migprati. 

pratipraírabdha, ?converted. 

prabhaksati, feed. 

pradesikamandalin, ruler of a district. 

prábhinandati, rejoice. 

praviskaroti, make manifest. 

balasthá, strength. 

bhàndágárin, treasurer. 

bhitd, fear. 

mandalinarajan, chieftain of a small 
district. 

mahdndgivisa, a particular kind of snake. 

mahdnusamsd, verses in praise of a 
particular virtue, usually at the end 
of an avadana. 

mast, f., month. 

yatha = yathd. 

yonisah, thoroughly. 

rütryátyayát = ratryaty°. 

vanya, merchant. 

Vapusmadávadána = Vapusmadava’. 

vili = viti. 

vidyuttana, lightning. 

viragayati, dislike. 


name of a 
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visada, dejection. 
vihela, wantonness. 
vesmatd, dwelling. 


samádara, great reverence. 
sampariganayati, consider. 


sampratibodhiki, enlightening. 
samprativarana, protection against. 
sambuddhatva, n., perfect Buddhahood. 
sambubhuksita, hungry. 

sugtukara, good fortune. 


3. A Note on the Word Accent in 
Greek Music' 


GABELENTZ, in his Sprachwissenschaft, second edition, p. 377, when 
speaking of the Chinese tones, makes the following remark: ‘Beim Gesange 
überbleibt der Wortton deutlich vernehmbar. Auch dies spricht für seine 
Selbstándigkeit dem musikalischen Tone gegenüber; denn das Lied wird 
dadurch nicht missténend.’ Unfortunately he does not explain how this 
comes about. 

Classical Greek also had a musical word accent: at the same time speakers 
of this musically accented language used to sing in it. The question there- 
fore presents itself: Was the musical word accent of ordinary speech 
completely neglected in singing? If not, how was its presence reconciled 
with the melody ?? 

I think that the answer to these questions may perhaps be found in the 
specimen of Greek music published by Henri Weil and Théodore Reinach 
under the title 'Hymne à Apollon'—Extrait du Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellénique, École Française d'Athénes, 1894.3 

The facts at present generally established as to the nature of the Greek 
accent are as follows: 

I. The accented syllable represented a higher tone than the unaccented. 

2. The acute (a) on a short vowel was a simple high tone, e.g. óðós = 
v | 4; (b) on a long vowel or diphthong was a high tone on the second 
mora—e.g. Gea = v | vv. 

3. The circumflex was a high tone on the first mora—e.g. 0e&ç = v | Sv. 

4. The grave probably represented a low tone—e.g. rips dmo = vv | 
vu | g| v, but årò ripfjs = v | = | vo | vv. 

An examination of the above-mentioned piece of music seems to me to 
show that in musical composition (or, at least, in this example of it) this 
system of word accentuation was not altogether neglected. 

In all there are 94 words of more than one syllable bearing either the 
acute or the circumflex. In 61 of these the highest note of the word falls 


r The Classical Review, xxix. 7, 1915, pp. 195-96. 

2 As far as I know this question has not been previously discussed: at least there is no 
mention of it in the latest edition of Brugmann's Griechische Grammatik. 

3 In the absence of books of reference I do not know if more pieces have since been 
discovered. 
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on the accented syllable; in 27 the accented syllable is equally high with 
some other syllable or syllables of the same word; and in 6 only is it lower. 
That is to say, in 9377 per cent. of the words the accented syllable is 
musically higher than, or equally high with, the other syllables. 

Out of the 27 cases in which the accented syllable is equally high with 
another syllable of the same word, in 17 it 1s followed, in 3 preceded, and 
in 2 followed and preceded by a lower note. In 1 case the preceding note 
has not been recovered; and in 4 cases the preceding and following notes 
are equally high. That is to say, in 84:6 per cent. of these words the 
accented syllable is either followed or preceded by a lower note. 

Of the 6 cases in which the accented syllable is lower than another in the 
same word, in 1 (Oukópudov, d-e-d-f) the accented syllable is preceded and 
followed by lower notes; in 2 (8wop?via, g-a flat-g-e flat-e flat; óepómÀouo, 
d flat-c-b-b flat) the accented syllable is followed by a lower note; 1 
([8e]w[p]av, x-a flat-f) rests upon conjecture, though tolerably certain; 2 
only do not seem to admit of any explaining away: @varo.-oi-s mpodaiven, 
g-d flat-f-g-g-f, 0z[Àos] didov, x-g-g-a flat. 

If then we make a provisional statement that the accented syllable must 
be sung on a higher note than either that preceding or following, we find 
in 94 words only 2 exceptions, a rate of 2.1 per cent. 

There are 7 cases in which an acute vowel is sung on two different 
notes: in 5 the second mora has the higher tone, in 2 the first. 

There are ro cases in which a circumflexed vowel is sung on two different 
notes: in g the first mora has the higher tone, in 1 the second; that is, in 
comparison with the acute, the case of the circumflex is reversed. ‘The one 
exception is Ovaro:-oís, g-d flat-f, already mentioned as an exception in 
another respect. 

Some long unaccented vowels are sung on two different notes. In 5 cases 
the vowel follows an accented syllable: of these 3 have the higher note on 
the first mora, 2 on the second. There are 7 cases in which the vowel 
precedes an accented syllable: of these 6 have the higher note on the 
second mora, r on the first. This is the case of dixdpudov KAct-evruv, 
d-e-d-f-d-b flat-d, where the split syllable follows the highest (though 
unaccented) syllable of the previous word. 

There seems to be no regulation as to the interval between the morae of 
an acute or circumflex, or between accented and unaccented syllables. 
The interval varies from a semitone to 5 full tones. 

If then conclusions may be drawn from a comparatively small number 
of examples, they are these: 

I. There was a very strong tendency, amounting almost to necessity, 
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to make the accented syllable of the word sung on the highest note, or at 
least to make it higher than either the preceding, or, preferably, the 
following syllable. 

2. When a long accented vowel was sung on two notes, there was a 
tendency in the case of acute vowels to make the second mora the higher, 
in the case of circumflexed vowels a strong tendency to make the first the 
higher. 

This agrees generally with what we know of the nature of these accents. 

3. When a long unaccented vowel was sung on two notes, there was a 
tendency in the case of those preceding an accented syllable to make the 
second mora the higher, in the case of those following an accented syllable 
to make the first the higher. 

This is in agreement with what we may surmise to have been the nature 
of the vowels following an accented syllable from a comparison with the 
Vedic accent. Here an acute (udatta) syllable was always followed by a 
syllable characterised by a falling tone (svarita)—that is, a tone of which 
the first mora (in the case of long vowels) was higher than the second. 


4. The Indo-àryan Nasals in Gujrati’ 


I. I. THE following discussion of the treatment of the Indo-aryan 
nasals in Gujrati is based on materials which I have been collecting with 
a view to a more complete account of the sound changes of the language, 
but of which circumstances have delayed the publication. 

Much that is contained in the older comparative grammars of the 
modern Indo-aryan languages is of little value, as at the time of their 
writing the new 1deas of the Junggrammatiker had either not been published 
or at least had not been appreciated by the writers. The inviolability of 
sound laws is still a golden principle for a student of linguistic change to 
hold to, and if he is forced to confess to a violation, he must frankly recog- 
nize the fact, investigate 1t fully, and, if possible, explain it. Any modifica- 
tions of the original theory have not so much struck at its foundations as 
multiplied the conditions under which we may expect variation. ‘The 
importance of this has not, unfortunately, always been realized by more 
recent writers on the sound changes of the modern Indian languages.? 
'They have been too often content with saying that such and such a sound 
develops in two or more ways in the same language without attempting 
to specify the conditions of variation. To do something towards such a 
specification with regard to the nasals, and particularly m, in Gujrati I have 
attempted in the following pages. 


12 Abbreviations 
A. — Apabhramáa. Mod. Modern. 
fr. derived from. O. Old. 
G. Guirati. P. Pañjabi. 
H. Hindi. PI. Primitive Indian 
HD. Hemacandra’s Desi- (Urindisch). 
namamiala. S. having the same meaning. 
IA. Indo-aryan. Š  Sauraseni. 
Idg. Indogermanic. wcl. with compensatory 
L. Lexicographers. lengthening. 
M. Marathi. * indicates a conjectural form. 


I Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1, 1915, pp. 17-34. 

2 Since writing this article I have had the privilege of reading M. J. Bloch's excellent 
book La formation de la langue marathe, which all students of Indian languages in par- 
ticular and of comparative philology in general will welcome as one of the first scientific 
attempts to explain the phonetic history of a modern Indian language. 
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Where the language with which the Gujrati word is compared is not 
specified, Skt. (Sanskrit) is to be understood. 


I. 3. There is good reason to believe that Gujrati is descended from a 
dialect of Sauraséni (a question I hope to discuss at greater length after- 
wards); possibly the Apabhramsa of Hémacandra forms a link in the 
chain. But this point still needs investigation (see Sir G. Grierson's notes 
in the Linguistic Survey of Gujràti)." 

I. 4. Primitive Indian as represented by the language of the Veda 
possessed the following nasals: ż, ñ, n, n, m, m. Of these # and ñ are never 
found independently, but only in connexion with their corresponding 
stops; z, due originally to the presence of an s- or r-sound, is found 
neither initially nor finally, but is otherwise independent; » and m are 
quite independent and are found in all positions; it is possible that final 
-m was replaced by -m, although the modern Brahman pronunciation 
gives -m. The exact value of m, found only before sibilants and perhaps 
finally, is undetermined. That it was something more than a mere nasality 
of the preceding vowel seems to be shown by the fact that when it becomes 
such the vowel is lengthened wcl. (see 6. 4.1.7.) and that the grammarians 
distinguished between it and the sound they called anundasika, which seems 
to have been a simple nasality of the accompanying vowel. 'The modern 
pronunciation given to m seems to me to be that of a nasalized labial 
spirant -d- or -Z-, e.g. I have heard simhah as sióhah from a Maratha 
scholar. 

I. 5. Gujrati possesses the following nasals: ż, z, n, m, and the nasaliza- 
tion of vowels represented by the mark - over the vowel. Of these 7i is 
found finally as a current pronunciation of final -ñg in pausa and before 
consonants (see 6. 4.1.1.), and sometimes I think it appears between a 
nasalized vowel and a guttural, particularly if the vowel is short, e.g. 
dgütho or Gngiithd; otherwise it has no independent existence. z is formed 
with the tip of the tongue turned back and striking the palate a trifle 
further back than for £, etc.; the mouth passage does not seem to me to be 
completely closed during the whole formation of the sound, and it is 
perhaps a cerebral nasalized spirant rather than a nasal proper; it often 
imparts a certain amount of nasality to the preceding vowel, in this way 
resembling the history of the group ama > ata > aoa (see 3. 3.2). It 

1 Dr. Barnett's statement in Antiquities of India, p. 34, that G. is descended from 
Avanti seems without sufficient foundation. The Avanti dialect of S. has left so few 
monuments that it is impossible to draw a safe conclusion. 

2 A difficulty in the way of a close connexion is the different treatment of -m-. In A. 


every -m- tended to become -v-, e.g. ndda cataru from náma camarah: G. näm caémar 
(see 3. 3 ff.). The chief point of connexion is the close resemblance of verbal forms (cf. 5. 1). 
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occurs in all positions except initially. z is formed by contact between the 
tip of the tongue and the roots and inside edge of the upper front teeth; 
it occurs in all positions. m is formed by closure of the lips and is like 
English m except that the lips are held rather more tautly; it is unrestricted 
in position. Any vowel may be nasalized, and the nasalization, generally 
equivalent in strength to Jespersen's 82, is coincident with the duration 
of the vowel. 


2. INITIAL 7t-, m- 


2. 1. n-, Š. n- becomes (Mod. IA. z-) G. n-: nar f. ‘woman’ : nari s.; 
navo ‘new’ : navah s.; nāthō ‘having fled’ : nastah ‘destroyed’; nām n. 
‘name’ : nãman- n.s.; nás m. ‘destruction’ : nasal s.; na ‘not’ : nas.; nal m. 
‘pipe’ : nalah ‘reed’; nisdso m. ‘groan’ : nihsvasah s.; namoñ ‘to pour’: 
namayati ‘to bend’; nim m. ‘Azadirachta Indica’ : nimbah s. 

2. 2. m-, Š. m- (Mod. IA. m-) remains: mag m. ‘road’ : margah s.; 
mal m. ‘dirt’ : malam s.; mül n. ‘root’ : mülam s.; makh f. ‘fly’ : maksa s.; 
mathü n. ‘head’ : mastakam s.; mithé ‘sweet’ : mrstah s.; maroü ‘to strike’: 
marayati ‘to kill’; ajo ‘to clean’ : marjati s.; mato ‘mad’ : matiah ‘in- 
toxicated'. 


3. INTERVOCALIC -7t-, -n-, -m- 


3. I. -n-, $. -n- becomes (M. z, H. n) G. -n-: khan n. ‘moment’ : ksanam 
s.; cogno ‘fourfold’ : caturgunah s.; ghan m. ‘stink’ : ghranah s.; chan n. 
‘cowdung’ : chaganam s.; sunvit ‘to hear’ : $rnóti s.; ókhanvü ‘to pound’: 
avaksanoti s.; kanas n. ‘ear of corn’ : kanisah s.; gharni f. ‘mistress of the 
house’ fr. *earhinika : grhini s. 

3. 2. -n-, Š. -n- (M. n, H. n) becomes G. -n- (cf. G.M.P. -J- fr. -1-:H. 
-l-): manas m. ‘man’ : mdnusah s.; tanvit ‘to stretch’ : tanayati s.; dhani m. 
‘master’ : dhantkah ‘rich’; hin “base, low’ : hinah s.; ghané ‘many’ : ghanah 
‘thick’; #nó “not quite filled’ : #znah ‘less’; vin ‘without’ : vind s.; pani n. 
‘water’ : pdniyam s.; vakhan n. ‘story’ : vyakhyàánam s.; agnii (or añnü) n. 
‘courtyard’ : anganam s. 

3. 3. Up to the present it does not seem to have been noticed that in 
Gujrati we have a double treatment of PI. intervocalic -m- regulated by 
definite conditions. For example, Sir G. Grierson in his article in the 
ZDMG., vol. r, p. 16, vaguely says: “The Ap. rule (H.C. iv, 397) under 
which a medial m is optionally changed to a nasalised v, holds strongly in 
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all the IAV (Indo-àryan vernaculars).’ He then puts side by side the forms 
nam and náv fr. nama, but makes no attempt to specify the conditions! 

Actually Gujrati is one of the few languages, including Singhalese and 
the North-West dialects (see Grierson, Pisac: Languages, p. 118), which 
have not uniformly changed -m- to -d-. The conditions appear to be as 
follows. The treatment of -m- depends on the position of the accent,? i.e. 
the later penultimate stress of the type z =, + v s, Z o o s, 

3. 3.1. After the accent -m- remains. 

3. 3.1.1. Immediately: jamvit ‘to eat’, Jaman n. ‘meal’, H. jaunar m. 
‘feast’ fr. *jamanakara- *jaiindr : jamati ‘to eat’; càmar m. or f. ‘flyflap’: 
camarah s., H. cãwar m. s. : camarah s.; ugàmvi ‘to lift out’, H. ugana “to 
raise’ fr. *ugdwnà : *udgadmayati, Skt. udgamayati ‘to cause to come up’; 
namvii ‘to bend’ intrans., H. naund s. fr. *naiind : namati s.; némvit ‘to 
pour, H. nānā ‘to cause to bend’ fr .*ndwnd : nàmayati s.; kamal m. 
‘lotus’, H. kéwal m. s. : kamalah s.; bhamré m. ‘bee’, H. bhaiira m. s.: 
bhramarah s.; samló ‘dark’, H. sãĝwlä ‘dark-complexioned’ : syamalah s.; 
nam n. ‘name’, H. ndwm.s. : ndman- n. s.; gam m. ‘village’, H. gá m. 
s. : gramah s.; visámo m. ‘rest’, M. visdvd s. : visrámah s.; sim f. ‘border’, 
H. sio s. : sima s.; tam m. ‘darkness’, H. tawala m. ‘darkness before the 
eyes, fainting’ : tamas- n. ‘darkness’; damvü ‘to tire’ : damayati ‘to subdue’; 
vam m. or f. ‘fathom’ : eyamah s.; vimal ‘clean’ : vimalah s.; samo m. 
‘time’ : samayah s. (if it were a loan-word like H. samai, samai, we should 
expect *samé); dhaman f. ‘bellows’ : dhamani ‘pipe’; lom m. ‘hair of the 
body’ : lómam s.; bhām f. ‘angry woman’ : RV. bhamah ‘anger’; dhimo 
‘steady’ : dhimant- ‘thoughtful’. 

3. 3.1.2. Mediately: pácmo ‘fifth’, H. pácwá s. fr. *paficamakah: 
paticamah s.; sátmo ‘seventh’, H. satwá s. : saptamah s.; dádam m. 'pome- 
granate’ : dadimah s.; nom f. ‘ninth day’ : navami f. ‘ninth’. 

3. 3.2. Before the accent -m-, Š. -m- becomes the nasalized labial 
spirant $: this -v- falls together with -v- fr. PI. -v-, -p-, -b-, and the 
nasalization 1s transferred to the preceding vowel. 

3. 3.2.1. küvàáro ‘unmarried’, H. kiiwar s. : kumürah ‘lad’; sópvü ‘to 
consign’, H. saüpna fr. *sávappa- : samarpayati s.; sóg m. ‘disguise’, H. 
saiig m. ‘imitation’ : *samdngah ‘having the same form’; sódhà m. pl. ‘a 
particular fragrant drug’, H. saidhd ‘sweet-smelling’ : samagandhah ‘a 


r M. Bloch, op. cit., p. 141, wrongly says that -m- changes to -2- in all languages except 
Singhalese and North-West dialects. 

2 The same writer, op. cit., pp. 50 ff., ignores any influence of stress accent in the 
development of the Mod. IA. languages. To do this in the case of G., at least, seems to 
me impossible. There is little or no stress now, but its effects are evident. It is worth 
noting that in many words it must have had a different position from any accent postulated 
to explain Marathi changes. 
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particular perfume made of similar ingredients’; sógho ‘cheap’, M. savág 
s. : samarghah s.; pódvü ‘to crush’ : pramardati s.; süsro ‘passing through’ 
fr. *samapasarakah : apasarati ‘to pass away out’ (?); ábodó m. ‘hair dressed 
in the shape of a mango’ fr. *Gmramákutakah (ó for 0 by dissimilation with 
previous 4). 

3. 3.2.2. Similarly in terminations, where the -m- is not felt to be a 
part of the root (in Jespersen’s sense), it becomes -#-: e.g. Ist sing. in- 
definite pres. puchii and 1st pl. fut. puchisü fr. Š. pucchëmi, pucchissamé 
(see 4. 3), as opposed to $ácmo, etc., where the -m- runs through the 
paradigm: pácmo, pácmo, picmi, pácmá. 

3. 3.3. When the pre-accentual syllable is long, -m- remains: Jamat m. 
‘son-in-law’, H. jdwai s., M. jdvai s. fr. *;amatrkah : jàmátar- s.; samáno 
‘like’ fr. samana- (found in compounds) : samdnah s. (cf. Jol f. ‘twins’ fr. 
*yaugala- : yugalam ‘paix’; pothi f. ‘book’ fr. *paustika : pustakam s.; moh 
n. ‘face’ : mukham s.; mõgr m. ‘jasmine’ : mudgarah s.; Buddhist Skt. 
dáridrah ‘poor’, Magadhi daliddé s. : daridrah s.). 

3. 3.3.1. samãvv ‘to accommodate’, H. samana ‘to be contained in’, 
M. samaconë ‘to contain’, cannot be explained as from samápayati ‘to bring 
to an end'. To suppose a shifting of accent to the first syllable, thus pro- 
tecting the -m- from change, would necessitate a form *samavvil; and in 
any case in H. and M. the -m- would become -2-. The Skt. samyati ‘to 
finish, settle’ gives as good a sense, and satisfactorily explains the -m-. 
Samyati becomes *samé (inf. *samvii), from which a passive samavii (= H. 
samana) and a causative samávvíi (= M. sdmdvné) are formed. Similarly, 
gamavvil is formed from *gamvü : gamayati (cf. ugamvil fr. *udeamayati). 

3. 3.3.2. gosdi m. ‘ascetic’, H. gosQ; : güsvamin- s., ghaíi n. ‘wheat’, 
H. gehí M. gahu s. : gõdhümah s., kádav m. ‘mud’, H. kadaii, Radau m. 
‘slime’ : kardamah s. are loan-words. For the loss of the nasalization in the 
last see 6. 4.2. 


4. FINAL -m, -n 


4. The development of final nasalized syllables in Gujrati, including 
those treated of in 5, depends upon the nature of the preceding vowel. 
With the low vowels 4 and z nasalization is retained; with the high vowel ë 
the raising of the back of the tongue, causing a raising of the back of the 
velum also, leads to its loss. 7 : A. -, Š -iam, Skt. -ikam, -itam, is probably 
later in its origin than the loss of ~ in ë. 

4. 1. Final -m. 

4. 1.1. -ğm, -im, -iim, Š. -am, -im, -um disappear in G. when preceded 
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by a consonant preserved into the S. period: 1st sing. fut. karis ‘I will do’: 
S. karissam; acc. sing. kan m. ‘ear’ : karnam; jibh f. ‘tongue’ : jihvam; ag f. 
‘fire’ : agnim; dhaman f. : dhamanim; kag m. ‘a kind of corn’ : karigum s. 

4. 1.2. Where -am is preceded by a Š. vowel, the two are contracted 
in G. 

4. 1.2.1. -akam, Š. -aam, A. -aŭ becomes G. -#: nom. acc. n. sing. 
-ü fr. -akam, e.g. dgnii fr. *arganakam : anganam. It should be noted here 
that the acc. sing. of masc. words in -ó (fr. -akah) is -0, not -& (fr. -akam) 
on the analogy: Ran (fr. karnah) : Ran (fr. karnam); ghodo (fr. ghotakah): 
ghódo (for *ghodü fr. ghotakam). 

4. 1.2.2. -ikam, -itam, Š. -iam A. -iŭ become G. -£: dah? n. ‘curds’ fr. 
*dadhikam : dadhi n. s. (but see 5. 2.3.); mahi n. ‘curds’ : mathita- ‘churned’. 
It must be noted that when preceded by a nasal this -f becomes -7 : m. 
pani n. ‘water’ : paniyam s.! 

4. 2. It is possible that there is a trace of final -n in the nasalization 
of the adverbs of place ty&, jyà, etc.: cf. tasmin. 


5. FINAL -ami, -Gmah, -àni, -ena, -ini 


5. If the accent of the penultimate stress scheme fell on the termination, 
it was shifted to the root syllable on the analogy of a majority of con- 
nected forms and for the sake of sense protection: e.g. pucchantao fr. 
pucchántao after pucchasi, pücchai, pucchaha, puccha, pucchau, púcchia, 
pucchium, fücchió, etc., so also pucchami fr. pucchámi (cf. A. pucchami, 
pucchimi), etc. Add to this the growth of other means to replace the ideas 
conveyed by inflection, with the consequent loss of distinct pronunciation 
of inflections no longer necessary for intelligibility (see Jespersen, Growth 
of Language, passim), and it will be seen that the final inflectional syllables 
came to be pronounced without much stress.? This seems to accord with 
the linguistic history of Gujrati. For the treatment of the nasals in these 
syllables differs from that of those in the body of the word. We have 
already in 4 seen that final -m and -n are treated differently from medial 
-m-, -n-, becoming a mere nasalization, which under certain circumstances 
is lost with the vowel it nasalizes. We have now to deal with cases where 
m and n are not final, but are followed by a vowel. 

5. I.I. Ist sing. pres. -dmu, S. -ami, A. -ami, -imi becomes G. -&, 


M € 


through *¿ë(;). If this is so, Pischel (Š 454) is wrong in deriving A. vattai 


r M. Bloch gives the same form for M., but says that it is a matter only of writing, 
not of speech. The G. seems to me to be simply pani. 
2 My views have undergone some changes since my last note in the JRAS. 
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from *vartakam (after the grammarians’ form pacakati = pacati) with the 
secondary ending as in the S. fut. karissam. Rather it is from vattami, in 
which -m- became -é- and -i was dropped (for A. -d- fr. -m- see Pischel, 
$ 251, Bloch, op. cit., $ 67, above 3. 3.2). The A. paradigm thus becomes 
clearer: 


pucchai, G. puchü, fr. prechami. 

pucchasi fr. prcchasi. 

(pucchahi, G. paché, has -h- after 2nd pl.). 

pucchai, G. puché fr. prcchati. 

pucchahü for *pucchaíi (after 2nd pl., and with desire to distinguish it 
from Ist sing.) fr. prechdmah. 

pucchahu, G. pucho, fr. *prcchatha(h). 

pucchahi, G. puché, for *pucchamti after the analogy pucchaŭ : pucchahit : 
pucchat : pucchahi. 


5. 1.2. Similarly, 1st pl. -amah (-àma), Š. -àmó becomes G. - in the 
ist pl. fut., e.g. Rarisit fr. Š. karissámoó, Skt. karigyamah. 

5. 2. In -ãm, -ēna (and perhaps -inz) -n- becomes ~. 

5. 2.1. n. pl. -zni, Š. -dim, -Gmim becomes G. -&, e.g. chókrá pl.: 
chokrü n. ‘child’; paka n. pl. : pākō ‘ripe’, etc., cf. M. n. pl. -4. In H. it 
becomes -é, where it serves as the m. pl., as the n. has been lost, e.g. ghorë 
pl. : ghord sing. ‘horse’. But besides -dim there is also found in Prakrit the 
form -dni. Did these two forms exist side by side at the same time in the 
same language? It is possible, perhaps most probable, that -ani represents 
only a conservatism of writing, and that both symbols were uniformly 
spoken as -azm. It may, however, be that the two forms were current 
together. Jespersen, Progress in Language, p. 55, speaking of the shortening 
of frequently repeated words, says: ‘Wherever a person is often spoken of, 
the speaker is understood by everybody before he is half through the name, 
if it 1s rather a long one, and therefore he often does not take the trouble 
to pronounce the latter part of it. He thus exemplifies the principle we 
meet with everywhere: people do not pronounce distinctly unless they feel 
that distinctness is necessary if they are to be understood; whatever is 
easily understood from the context or from the situation is either slurred 
over or left out completely.’ Just as in English we have a multiplicity of 
doublets due to difference in distinctness of utterance, e.g. [kju, nkju, 
pepkju] = thank you, [jes] or simply a nasal vowel with the lips closed = 
yes, so perhaps one is justified in imagining that when a string of words 


r Only found in -aka- stems, i.e. where G. sing. is -#; -a- stems (e.g. ghar n. Shouse’) 
have pl. in -ó. 
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came together all having the same inflection, e.g. savvdni umant pakkant 
phalim, there was a tendency to pronounce one distinctly and to slur 
over the rest, producing something like savvani imdim pakkaim phalaun. 

5. 2.2. Inst. sing. -éna, Š. -éna, A. -ém, -ë becomes G. -é (M. -8): 
e.g. düdhé inst. sing. : düdh n. ‘milk’. It has been extended to all nouns of 
whatsoever origin, e.g. chókrié : chókri f. ‘girl’. 

5. 2.3. n. pl. -īni is perhaps to be found in G. dahi fr. dadhini. 'The Pkt. 
form dahim points to this derivation rather than *dadhikam (see 4. 2), 
which would give Pkt. dahiam, while dadhi would be represented in Pkt. 
by *dahim (cf. Pkt. varim : Skt. vari). 

5. 2.4. It should be noted that this change affects -n- only when it 
forms part of an inflection, and does not touch any other unaccented -n-, 
if it forms part of the root: e.g. mahan m. ‘bug’, véran f. ‘angry woman’, 
kãkan n. ‘bracelet’ : matkun-ah, matkun-am, matkun-Gh, etc., vairin-i, 
vairin-im, vairin-yah, etc., kankan-am, kankan-ani, etc. 


6. CONSONANT GROUPS CONTAINING A NASAL 


6. All consonant groups are simplified in G. with compensatory 
lengthening of the previous vowel. If this vowel is preaccentual, it appears 
as short in Mod. G., while accented #, 7 before a Mod. G. consonant 
group become u, š (and perhaps in all words of more than one syllable). 

6. 1. Stop-I- nasal. 

6. 1.1. In the group guttural4-7z the z is assimilated. 

kn: mukdvvii ‘to separate’ fr. *mukna-, S. mukkó : muktah; sakvit ‘to be 
able’, S. sakkadi : faknóti s. 

gn: nàgó ‘naked’ : S. nagg, Skt. nagnah s.; ag f. ‘fire’ : Š aggi, Skt. agnih 
m. s.; bhágó ‘broken’ : bhagnah s. 

6. 1.2. In the group jä the j is assimilated, giving af, Š. nn, O.G. 
nn, nh, G. n wel., or initially n-: rani f. ‘queen’ : S. ranni, Skt. rajfà s.; 
janói f. ‘sacrificial cord’ : yajflópavitam s.; vinavvit ‘to solicit’ : Š. vinnavédi, 
Skt. oijfiapayati s.; an f. ‘command’ : Š. anna, Skt. Ga : nünvii ‘to try’: 
jranam ‘knowledge’. 

6. 1.3. The groups tm, pn result in a ‘compromisslaut’ and become 
Š. pp (£t?), mm (?), G. p, m wel. 

6. 1.3.1. tm: Gp ‘you’ (polite form) : Š. appa-, Skt. atmá nom. sing. 
"self". 

6. 1.3.2. pn: pāmvű ‘to get’ : prápnoti s. Sir G. Grierson's derivation 
(Phon. ii, p. 17) of pam- from prap- (prapayati?) does not seem to me satis- 
factory, despite kamad m. ‘flap of a door’ : kapatah s. (is this m due to 
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contamination with some other word?).! dpayati ‘to get’ becomes G. avvá 
"to come to’. samníi n. ‘dream’ : svapnam s. This is probably a contaminated 
doublet form fr. *samü fr. *svapnakam and *sionü fr. Š. sivinam, PI. 
*supina-, Idg. *supano- (cf. Gk. ómvos fr. *ómavos). 

6. 2. A long nasal is shortened wcl.: nn becomes n wcl. An intermediate 
stage between zz and z is marked in O.G. (and in O. Western Rajasthani, 
see JRAS. July, 1913) by nh. Cf. Tulsi Das dinh : Pkt. dinno ‘having been 
given'. What is the phonetic or physiological explanation of this symbol 
is unclear. At least it was not identical with nh fr. sn, sn, $n, where h is 
still sometimes heard. 

6. 2.1. mm: there is no certain example of this; the derivation of khin 
f. ‘murder’ fr. Rsunnah ‘pulverized’ in face of the Persian khim ‘blood’ 
is almost certainly wrong. But cf. n fr. nn fr. rn, and fr. mn fr. fifi fr. jf 
and zy. 

6. 2.2. nn, Š. nn: chdné ‘concealed’ : channah s.; dn n. ‘corn’ : annam 
‘food’; bhino ‘wet’ : bhinnah ‘split, disintegrated (*as by water)’; Rinri f. 
‘fiddle’ : kinnar? ‘divine musician’; andj n. ‘corn’ : annddyam ‘food’. 

6. 2.3. mm.: samarvii ‘to kill fr. *sammdarayati; sámo ‘opposite’: 
sammukhah s.; dam m. ‘money’ : drammah ‘a coin’, borrowed fr. Gk. 
Spaxy. 

6. 3. In the groups semi-vowel-+-nasal and nasal+-semi-vowel, the 
semi-vowel is assimilated, except in the groups mr, ml where a b is de- 
veloped between the two sounds, when intervocalic. 

6. 3.1. Semi-vowel-|- nasal. 

6. 3.1.1. rn: kdn m. ‘ear’ : Š. kanno, Skt. karnah s.; pan m. ‘a roll of 
betel leaf with areca, lime, etc.’ : parnah ‘leaf’; sónü n. ‘gold’ : S. sõvannam, 
Skt. sauvarnam s.; ün n. ‘wool’ : ürnü s.; juna ‘old’ : jürnah s.; van m. 
‘colour’ : varnah s.; cundré m. ‘lime-burner’ : cgrnaRarah s.; cin n. ‘lime’: 
cürnam s.; jini ‘thin’ : jirnah ‘worn’. 

6. 3.1.2. rm: cam camdii n. ‘leather’ : Š. cammam, Skt. carman- n. s.; 
camar m. ‘cobbler’ : carmakarah s.; kam n. ‘business’ : Š. kammam, Skt. 
karman- n. s.; ghàm m. ‘sweat’ : gharmah ‘hot’; comás n. ‘monsoon’ : catur- 
masam s.; bham n. ‘tax on leather’ : bharma- ‘wages’; kévaldham n. ‘total 
absolution’ : dharma- m. or n. ‘right’; dhaman f. ‘snake’ : dharmanah s.; 
küman m. ‘witchcraft’ : kérmanam s. 

6. 3.1.3. lm: Ramas f. ‘sugar-cane juice’ : kalmasam ‘dregs’; gumdü n. 
‘boil’ : gulma- m. or n. ‘clump’. 


* M. Bloch (Š 137) follows Grierson, and suggests a feeling of linguistic equivalence 
between m and v as the cause. This, however, would seem to be wrong in the light of the 
history of -m- in G. 
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6. 3.2. Nasal-+semi-vowel. 

6. 3.2.1. ny, S. nn: pin n. ‘virtue’ : punyam s.; ran n. ‘wilderness’: 
aranyam ‘forest’. 

6. 3.2.2. ny, Š. nn: süno ‘solitary’ : sünyah ‘empty’; dhan n. ‘corn’: 
dhanyam s.; manvii ‘to obey’ : manyaté ‘to honour’; ¿n! ‘another : anyak s.; 
nakhvit ‘to throw down’ : nyaksah ‘low’. 

6. 3.2.3. my, Š. mm: samavii ‘to be mitigated’ : samyati ‘to come to an 
end’; ghumvii ‘to consider, to resound’ : HD. ghummai ‘to roll’ fr. *ghum- 
yati : ghumaghumayaté ‘to resound’ 

6. 3.3. mr, ml become -mbr-, -mbl-, Š. mb, G. nasalized long vowel-4-b; 
finally, long vowel--71; initial mr- becomes m-. 

6. 3.3.1. mr: mükhan n. ‘butter’ : mraksanam ‘oil’; ábó m. ‘mango’ : Š. 
ambam, Skt. amram s.; tabi n. ‘copper’ : tamram s.; am f. ‘mango fruit’: 
amram s. 

6. 3.3.2. ml: abavii ‘to have the teeth set on edge’ : dmlam 'sourness'. 

6. 4. In the group, nasal-++stop or sibilant, the nasal is lost and the 
preceding vowel lengthened and nasalized. In the preaccentual syllable 
this vowel 1s shortened, and in the postaccentual shortened and denasalized. 

6. 4.1. Accented and preaccentual syllable. 

6. 4.1.1. rk: ükdi f. ‘hook’ : atikahs.; kákan n. ‘bracelet’ : kankanam s.; 
rak ‘humble’ : rankah ‘beggar’. 

nkh: sakhal m. ‘chain’ : srikhalah s. 

ng: dg n. ‘limb’ : angam s.; agli f. ‘finger’ : anguli s.; bhdgvit ‘to be broken’ 
fr. *bhangyaté; paglé ‘lame’ : pangulah s.; sig n. ‘horn’: grigam s.; dgnii: 
anganam; kag : kanguh; ragd6 ‘walking slowly’ : razigati ‘to move to and 
fro’; dgütho m. ‘thumb’ : angusthah s.; bhigaró m. ‘wasp’ : bhrügà ‘bee’; 
agaro m. ‘ember’ : arigarakah s. Final long nasalized vowel+-g often appears 
as long vowel-+-7 (cf. long vowel-+-m fr. long nasalized vowel-++-b, above 
6. 3.3. and below 6. 4.1.5.). I have heard it so at the end of a sentence and 
before words beginning with a consonant, but never before vowels. 

ngh: jagh f. ‘thigh’ : jangha s.; laghvii ‘to fast’, ldghnii n. ‘fasting’: 
langhati langhanam s. 

6. 4.1.2. fic: pac ‘5’ : paficas.; các f. ‘beak’ : caficuh f. s. ; kaclif. ‘sleeved 
coat’ : kaficuki s.; lac f. ‘bribe’ : laficá s.; küct f. ‘key’ : Ruñciha s. ; ácal m. 
‘teat’ : aficalah ‘the hem of a skirt’. 

ñj: májar n. ‘cluster of blossoms’ : mafjaram s.; dni f. ‘stye in the eye’: 
afijanam ‘eye ointment’; djvíi ‘to paint the eyes with collyrium’ : añjayatt 
‘to anoint’; pdjrii n. ‘prisoner’s bar’ : pañjaram ‘cage’; bhajvit ‘to break’ fr. 


r There is a doublet dy: cf. M. äni ‘and’. M. Bloch (Š 135) suggests an Idg. difference 
of form. 
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*bhafjati , l4jó m. ‘dispute’ : lafijati ‘to blame’; pijví ‘to card cotton’ : pinja 
‘cotton’; puj6 m. ‘rubbish’ : pufjah ‘heap’; maith f. “Bengal madder’: 
mañjisthā s. 

6. 4.1.3. ut: kdtd m. ‘thorn’ : kantakah s.; vdté m. ‘share’ : vantah s.; 
ghiti f. ‘ankle joint’ : ghuntakah s.; ciitvii ‘to pluck’ : cuntati ‘to cut off’ (fr. 
*erntati : krntati?); Hitoü ‘to plunder’ : luntati ‘to rob’. 

nth: sith f. ‘ginger’ : sunthih f. s.; ciithvit ‘to turn and toss over’ : cuntha- 
yati ‘to hurt’; läthü ‘violent’ : lunthati ‘to agitate’; Ratha] ‘maritime’ : kan- 
thalah ‘boat’; Ráthó m. ‘shore’ : kanthakah ‘neck, *top of a jar, *edge’ (cf. 
kathal). 

nd: dádi f. ‘clothes-stick’ : dandikà ‘stick’; khddvii ‘to pound’ : khandaté 
‘to break’; dd m. ‘testicle’ : andam ‘egg’; mádvü ‘to dispose’ : mandate ‘to 
decorate’; tddlà m. pl. ‘grains’ : tandulam ‘grain’; bhád ‘obscene’ : bhandah 
‘buffoon’; rad f. ‘widow’ : anda s.; madvd m. ‘booth’ : mandapah s.; 
Cadal : Candalah. 

6. 4.1.4. nt: dat m. ‘tooth’ : dantah s.; kat ‘beloved’ : kantahs.; sát m. 
‘saint’ : $rántah ‘at peace’; dtardi f. ‘entrails’ : dntram; átró m. ‘division’ : 
antarah ‘inside, of different form’; vdtarvii ‘to cut through’ : vyantaram 
‘difference’; tdt f. ‘thread’ : tantuh m. s.; sdtvii ‘to be finished’ : santah 
‘appeased’. 

nth: gath f. ‘knot’ : granthah s. 

nd: kádó m. ‘onion’ : kandah ‘a bulbous root’; phádo ‘deceit’ : spandah 
‘rapid motion, *fickleness’; cad m. ‘moon’ : candrah s.; khiidvii ‘to trample 
on’, fr. *ksundati : Rsunatti s. 

ndh: ádhi f.‘dust-storm’ : andhikà ‘night’; khddh £. ‘shoulder’ : skandhah 
s.; gadhi m. ‘druggist’ : gdndhikah s.; badh m. ‘dam’ : bandhah s.; südh f. 
‘joint’ : sandhih f. ‘connexion’; riidhvii ‘to block up’ : rundhati ‘to hinder’; 
sajh f. ‘evening’ : sandhyà ‘twilight’; va@jh ‘barren’ : vandhyah s. 

6. 4.1.5. mp: kap f. ‘shivering’ : kampah s.; cápüi n. ‘jack-fruit’ : cam- 
pakah s.; lipvii ‘to smear’, #pnü n. ‘smearing with cowdung’ : limpati, 
limpanam s. 

mb: labii ‘tall’ : lambah s.; káblo m. ‘blanket’ : kambalah s.; jübu f. ‘rose- 
apple’ : jambüh s. ; Bbi f. ‘ear of corn’ : umbikd ‘fried stalks of wheat’. Finally 
this nasalized long vowel--b becomes long vowel-+m: sám f. ‘head of a 
pestle’ fr. sáb sambó $ambah s. (cf. sábel f. ‘iron nail at the end of the yoke’); 
lam f. ‘bunch of fruit : HD. lumbi ‘bunch’. This is probably a sandhi 
change (cf. -# fr. -ñg, see 6. 4.1.1.) originally only taking place before 
consonants and at the end of a word group. Hence we find the doublet 
sam and sáb ‘iron ring fixed at the end of a stick’, both from sambah. 

mbh: kübh m. ‘pot’, kübhàr m. ‘potter’ : kumbhah, kumbhakarah s.; 
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labhii n. ‘lottery’ : lambhah ‘obtaining’; sabharvii ‘to collect’: sambharati s.; 
gabhir ‘grave’ : gambhirah ‘deep-sounding’. khdm m. ‘pillar’ : skambhah (also 
khábh m. s.) rests probably on the form *khab. 

6. 4.1.6. hm becomes mh, mbh, which falls together with PI. mbh: 
ababh n. ‘violation of celibacy’ fr. *abrahma- (cf. abrahmacaryam with the 
same meaning), with change of accent to the first syllable. 

6. 4.1.7. ms, ms: vs m. ‘bamboo’ : vamsah s.; sds6 m. ‘doubt’ : sam- 
sayah s.; pasrii ‘tall’ : pramsuh s.; kasd n. pl. ‘cymbals ': kamsyam *bell- 
metal’. 

6. 4.2. In post-accentual syllables (due to secondary accent changes, 
see 5) the vowel loses its nasality. Present participle -tō fr. -até *-antakah, 
e.g. puchté fr. *pfcchantakah : prechant-, etc. The accent was shifted from 
-dnt- (which would have given *puchdt0d) to the root syllable. pacds ‘50’ 
fr. *pácüs, paficüéat after ékpacds ‘51’, etc. Radav m. ‘mud’ fr. *kddaii, 
a loanword (cf. H. kadai). 

6. 5. The normal development of sibilant-|- nasal seems to be to nasal--h: 
the A falls together with PI. A and Pkt. h, and is liable to disappear, 
particularly in uneducated speech. The treatment of sibilant-|-z is un- 
certain (see 6. 5.2.). 

6. 5.1. sn, sh, Š. nh, G. nh or n, before which a short vowel appears 
to be lengthened, when A is dropped. 

6. 5.1.1. gm: unhü or ünü ‘hot’ : usnah s.; un(h)alé m. ‘hot season’: 
ugnakálah s. 

6. 5.1.2. sn: nhavit or nahvit ‘to bathe’, nàhnü n. ‘ceremonial bath’; 
snati, snánam s.; néh m. ‘love’ fr. *nhéhu : snéhah s.; pánó m. ‘flow of milk 
into the udder’ : prasnavah ‘flow’. 

6. 5.2. The examples of PI. sm, sm in G. are not numerous enough to 
provide a sure description of their history. In the Pkt. dialects (see Pischel, 
pp. 215 ff.) sn, sn, sn, except when an anaptyctic vowel was developed 
between the sibilant and nasal, seem universally to have become zh. But 
for sm, sm, sm, although most examples show mA, there are traces of two 
other developments: (1) ss, e.g. Š. Mahissadi fr. Mahismati, Mg. édassim 
fr. étasmin (but -sma always becomes -mha); (2) pph, e.g. bhippha- fr. 
bhisma-, seppha- fr. slésman- (as well as silimha-, sembha-). 

6. 5.2.1. Corresponding to these in G. we find rds f. ‘reins’ : rasmih 
f. s.; and ph f. ‘warmth’ : üsman- m. ‘heat’ (nom. sing. #smüa, i.e. femi- 
nine in form). Supposing mh fr. sm to be voiceless, then the development 
to mph is parallel with that of mh (voiced fr. PI. hm) to mbh (see 
6. 4.1.6). 

6. 5.2.2. Of m fr. mh (fr. sm) we have examples only in two unaccented 
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words: tamé ‘you’ : RV. yusmé (with z- after the singular, and -a- perhaps 
fr. amë ‘we’); amë ‘we’ : RV. asmé s. The retention of the final e is due in 
both cases to the monosyllabic forms of the sing. mé të. 

7. The origin of the present Gujrati scheme of nasals as far as tadbhava 
words are concerned is, then, as follows: 


mm- a: 2. 


-n- 3 
pn 6 
mm 6 
rm 6 
m < Im6 
my 6 
mr 6 
sm 6 
sm 6 


mb 6 


#H- 2. 
pn 6. 
nn 6. 
nn 6. 
n< rn 6. 
ny 6. 
ny 6. 
sn 6. 
sn 6. 
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3. 3. 
-fi- 3. 2. 


ng 6. 4.1.1. 


-m-3. 3.2. 
-M 4. 1.2. 
-n 4. 2. 

-ümi 5. I.I. 

-ama 5. 1.2. 

-üni 5. 2.1. 

-ENA 5. 2.2. 

-Tni 5. 2.3. 
nasal--stop 6. 4. 
hm 6. 4.1.6. 
nasal--sibilant 6. 4. 

sm 6. 5.2. 
mr 6. 3.3.1. 
ml 6. 4.2.2. 


5. TheIndo-Germanic Accent in Matathr' 


1. The following article is primarily an attempt to explain the equations, 
Sanskrit marjdrah = Gujrati majar = Marathi májar; Sanskrit smasdand} 
== Gujrati masdn = Marathi masan; Sanskrit palaséh = Marathi palas; 
Sanskrit upasthánam = Marathi vathan. 

2. I have made use of the following abbreviations for the names of 
languages. 


Skt. Sanskrit G. Gujrati 
Pkt. Prakrit S. Sindhi 
Mh. Maharástri P.  Paíijabi 
S.  Sauraséni H. Hindi 
M. Marathi B. Bangali 


For transcription I have used the system of the JRAS., adding a mark 
of length over ë and 6; for phonetic representation that of the Association 
phonétique internationale. ' in front of a syllable indicates the main stress; 
, the secondary stress; ” over a vowel the chief tone. 'Stress' is used for 
the stress or energy accent, ‘Druck’; ‘tone’ for the musical accent. 

3. With regard to the part that accent has played in the development of 
the modern Indo-aryan languages there have been three sharply divided 
opinions, one represented, by Pischel, the second by Jacobi, and the third 
by Bloch. 

4. Pischel? maintained there are certain sound-changes in the Prakrit 
dialects which can be ascribed only to the influence of an accent corre- 
sponding in position with that of Vedic Sanskrit. 

s. Jacobi, on the other hand, denies the existence of this accent or its 
effects in Prakrit, and in return argued that the accent of Prakrit was a 


t Fournal of the Roya | Asiatic Society, x, 1916, pp. 203-51. 

2 Grammatik der Pradkrit-Sprachen, passim. 

3 The only article by Jacobi that I actually have before me is that in ZDMG. xlvii, 
pp. 574 ff. It is from this and from antagonistic remarks in Pischel's Grammar, and from 
conversation with Professor Jacobi himself, that I have gathered what his views on the 
subject are. I must further apologize for the sad incompleteness of this article with regard 
to references. But in the case of comparative philology, unless 1 happen to possess a 
particular book myself, there is little hope that I shall find access to it in India. For further 
insufficiencies I must plead the exigencies of military service, which make a return to 
England and libraries a matter of doubt, 
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stress, corresponding in place with that usually ascribed to Classical Latin. 
Grierson,! amongst others, has accepted Jacobi’s view, and has endeavoured 
to show that this stress has been responsible for further development in 
the modern languages. 

6. Lastly, Jules Bloch? points out that we know nothing certain about 
the accent in ancient times; that there is much that is doubtful and incon- 
sistent in both Pischel's and Jacobi's theories; that the modern languages 
possess no stress; that an accent theory is not necessary to explain Marathi 
phonology, and finishes by saying: ‘Dès lors il convient de considérer les 
variations réguliéres de quantité et méme de timbre des voyelles comme 
dépendant d'un rhythme purement quantitatif.'? 

7. It is therefore my object to attempt to determine how far one or the 
other of these views is correct, or whether, as is often the case with appa- 
rently conflicting contentions, there may not be some truth in all three. 

8. The accent of Vedic Sanskrit, it is generally acknowledged, as far as 
can be gathered from a comparison with the accentuation systems of Greek, 
Balto-Slavonic , and Primitive Germanic, in the main represents that of the 
parent Indo-Germanic language, at least in its later stage. Our knowledge 
of this Vedic accent is obtained from the various accented texts such as the 
Rgvéda or the Satapathabrahmana, from Vedic scansion (e.g. Vedic gdm 
= Greek Bóv, scanned as a disyllable), and from the notices and discussions 
of grammarians such as Panini, in whose day this accent still appears to 
have been in use, or the authors of the Pratisakhyas and Siksas, etc.4 

9. As described by Panini, the chief points in this system were as 
follows: 

A. Each accented word had either the udatta or the svarita accent as its 
chief accent. 

i. The udatta was the highest tone of the word. A few words had two 
udatta syllables. 

ii. The svarita, as an independent accent, fell on the syllable following 
an elided 7 or u with udatta: e.g. tanúah (: tani) > tanvah. 

B. There were three grades of accentuation among the other syllables. 
The one immediately following the udatta possessed. a falling tone, also 
called svarita. Of the syllables following this svarita the lowest tone was 
that immediately preceding the next udatta. Thus dydvaprthivi may be 
numerically represented, where 4 is the highest tone, as 4 3 2 1 4. 


t ‘On the Phonology of the Indo-Aryan Vernaculars’: ZDMG. xlix, pp. 393 ff.; 1, 
pp. x ff. 

2 La Formation de la langue marathe, §§ 32 ff. 

3 Op. cit., § 36. 

+ See Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, i, §§ 243 ff. 
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IO. Ít is, however, important from the point of view of this investigation 
that the systems of the accented texts and of Panini do not altogether 
agree among themselves. These differences may be classed under two heads 
according to A, the nature of the accent; B, its position. 

A. i. In the Revéda, Taittiriyasamlita, Tatttiriyabrahmana, Taittiriya- 
ranyaka, the svarita was the highest tone; while the udatta was in the 
middle. 

ii. In distinction to Panini and RV., the Kaámiri MSS. of RV. and 
Atharvavéda and the grammarian Katyayana distinguish the independent 
svarita sharply from the svarita which followed an udatta syllable. 

iii, The Satapathabrahmana marks only the accented syllable and makes 
no distinction among the unaccented, though this may be a matter of 
writing only, not of speech. 

B. There were differences, also, in the position of the accent. 

i. Vedic saptd Gr. éwrd : Classical sépta; Ved. astáu Gr. rro : Cl. dstau 
(cf. dása : Gr. 8éka); tilá- : Cl. tíla-; Ved. sidati : Cl. sidati or sīdáti; AV. 
gahvará- : Cl. gáhvara-. 

ii. A final svarita becomes udatta: e.g. diyauh > dyàuh > dyduh. 

iii. The syllable preceding the svarita takes udatta regularly in SB., and 
also sometimes according to Panini’s rules: e.g., -tavyá-:-távya-; Ved. 
viryà- : P. virya-; manusyésu : SB. mamisyësu; évd etád : SB. évaitád. 

iv. In some passages of the SB.,! particularly where a word is often 
repeated, the accent is liable to be changed. 

v. Sometimes in the SB. in reduplicated formations and long com- 
pounds, which normally have the accent on the reduplicating syllable or 
on the first member of the compound, a second accent is added later in 
the word, e.g. bdlbaliti, ékasaptatíh. Occasionally this second accent 
becomes the chief: e.g. ékasaptatíh besides ékasaptatih and ékasaptatih.? 

11. This is the accent whose action Pischel? claims to trace in certain 
phenomena of Prakrit phonology. To it he ascribes the following sporadic 
changes in Prakrit: 

(a) Final accented -am remains, when emphasis is laid on the word: 
évdm, ahám, sayam (< svaydm).4 

(b) Postaccentual long vowels were shortened: utkhàta- > ukkhaa-, 
ánika > ania-, strisa- > sirisa-, úlūka- > ulua-, etc.5 

(c) Preaccentual long vowels were shortened: acaryd-, i.e. dcaria- > 

! Wackernagel, op. cit., 1, Š 252d. 
2 For all this see Wackernagel, loc. cit.; Macdonell, Vedic Grammar, $Š 83 ff. 


3 Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, S 46. 


4 Op. cit., § 340. 
5 Op. cit., $ 8o. 
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dyariya-, kumard- > kumara-, praváhá- > pavaha-, gabhirá- > galira-, 
nilá- > nia-, marjard- > mamjara-, etc." 

(d) Preaccentual long vowels followed by a single consonant were 
shortened and the consonant doubled: évdém > evvam, kacd- > kacca-, 
lailá- > tella, krida- > kidda, tusmiká- > tunhikka-, sthild- > thulla-, 
stoóká- > thokka-,  prémán- > pemma-, khatd- > khatta-, dhmātá- > 
dhatta-, etc.? 

(e) A stop after a preaccentual short vowel was doubled: jztá- > sitta-, 
rjú > ujju, *hrdaká- > hadakka-, Málati > Malatti, duritá- > duritta-, 
sphutáti > phuttai, etc.? 

(f) Postaccentual à > i: tégüm > tésim, tdsüm > tüsim, jálpamah > 
jampimé, | námamah > namimó, | bhánàmah > bhanimo, *voándamah > 
vandimo, *lábhümah > lahimu.* 

(2) Preaccentual a — 7 or u: asand- > asina-, uttamá- > uttima-, 
katamá- > kaima-, krpaná- > hivina-, ghramsá- > ghimsa-, caramá- > 
carima-, pakvá- > pikka-, majjá > mimjà, arpáyati > uppēi.5 

12. To account for such changes as these, Pischel supposes that the 
Vedic tone had become a stress, but that it had kept its place in the word. 
Most of these sound changes are such as are commonly met with in the 
history of stressed languages. But groups d and e, perhaps, need some 
discussion. Does a following stress ever lead to the doubling of a preceding 
consonant? On this point Jespersen's words are enlightening: 'Man 
lenkt . . . die Aufmerksamkeit dadurch auf das Wort, dass man einer von 
den Silben, die in der Normalform des Wortes den Druck nicht hat, 
einen Extradruck gibt; in zweisilbigen Wörtern also der ersten Silbe; in 
längeren Wörtern meist . . . so, dass man die erste Silbe wählt, die mit 
einem Konsonant beginnt, z. B. le 'misérable, c'est 'parfaitement vrai, aber 
c'est ab'solument faux. Der Anfangskonsonant der so verstárkten Silbe wird 
oft verlängert oder geminiert.'ó Further he says: ‘Lange Konsonanten auf 
zwei Silben verteilt (doppelte) haben wir . . . endlich auch unterm Einfluss 
der Stimmung: c'est. désolant [sed:dezoli]: in der Volksprache ist die 
letzte Erscheinung ziemlich weit verbreitet.’7 

It is, then, possible that such changes as tatld- > tella-, évám > evvam, 
jitd- > jitta-, may be due to the following stress. That the doubling was 
real may be seen from the modern equivalents: e.g. G. tél (not *#ëD; H. 
jitnà (not *jind or *jenà): jitta-; M. phutné (not *phudné). But against this 


r: Pischel, op. cit., $ 81. ? Op. cit., $ 9o. 3 Op. cit., $ 194. 
^ Op. cit., $ 108. 5 Op. cit., §§ ror ff. 
$ Jespersen, Lehrbuch der Phonetik, 14. 9. 

7 Op. cit., 12. 64. 
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speak a number of words in Gujrati: e.g. kal (not *kal) < kaláh, styal < 
srgüláh, mele < méldyati. Similarly M. kal, mélaviné, Sil < sila. Pischel's 
theory does not therefore explain why in one case we have -/l- > G. M. 
-I- (tailám > tellam > tél), and in the other -l- > G. M. -l- (sila > Sil). 
And in at least one other case Pischel's theory seems to break down: 
yauvand- > jovvana- (not *jovanna-) > H. joban, with -b- < -vv- as 
opposed to -w- < -v- in jiwé < jivati. 

13. But other explanations for this consonant doubling can be made; 
and although at present it seems impossible to decide which is right, it 
may be that more than one is responsible. 

(a) Bloch, speaking of the correspondence between M. -k- and Skt. -k-, 
says: ‘Le k de pkr. mukka- ne devrait pas s'interpréter phonétiquement: 
ce serait une simple graphie de & Sanskrit rendue nécessaire par la régle 
du prakrit qu'il n'y a à l'intervocalique que des occlusives géminées. C'est 
ainsi que s'expliquent également /akad (pkr. lakkuda-, skr. lakuta-), muka 
(pkr. mukka- à côté de müa-, skr. müka-), surtout ek (pkr. ekka-, skr. éka-) 
mot particulièrement indispensable qui ne pouvait se maintenir qu'au prix 
d'un artifice." 

But though this may apply to double stops, it does not afford an explana- 
tion for -vv-, since -v- was known to Prakrit: yet we have evvam < évam. 
Compare also Braj karàwan < *karapana-, H. padwe < prapayati, etc. 

(b) I suggest that in some cases there may have been a different suffix 
from that of the Sanskrit: that e.g. *aivyaka-, not *évaka-, is the direct 
ancestor of G. evo. On this point, too, Bloch's words may be compared: 
‘Il (-k&-) sert fréquemment de morphème en Prakrit classique . . . En 
Marathe . . . on le trouve dans ZAaRnë (stha-: cf. Apabhramga thakkét), 
dans des mots expressives comme khudakné, cadak-, micakné, phatak- . . . 
Ce morphéme remonte sans doute en partie à skr. -kya-: le mot parka le 
prouve clairement: mais d'autres influences ont pu agir: . . . on sait que 
-kk- est un morphème courant en dravidien."? 

Such an explanation may account for such forms as evvam, hadakka-, 
phuttai, etc., but not for dhatta-, khatta-, hitta-, where -tya- would > -cc-. 

(c) These, if not put down to the explanation given in section a, were 
possibly formed on the analogy of dhatta- (dhma), datta- (dà), utta- < ukta-, 
sutta- < supta-, ratta- < rakta-, etc., where -tt- is phonetically regular. 


! La Formation de la langue marathe, § 94. It does not seem to me that Bloch’s conten- 
tion that Pischel is wrong in the particular case of deriving Prakrit mukka- from *mukna- 
is particularly happy in the face of Sanskrit forms like bhagna-, bhugna-, vrkna-, akna-, 
etc.; in all there are about seventy such participles, and one at least, akna-, has a second 
form acita- aficita-. See Whitney, Š 957. 

2 Loc. cit. 
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(d) The exchange of length between a short vowel followed by a long 
consonant (compensatory lengthening) or, more rarely, between a long 
vowel followed by a short consonant, is a well-known phenomenon. The 
first is amply illustrated in all the modern Indo-aryan languages except 
Pafijabi, e.g. Pkt. hatthó G. H. hath. The second process may be illustrated 
from Latin, e.g. cipa, baca, *gnārō > cuppa, bacca, narro.! It is possible 
that here also may be the explanation of some of the above changes of 
quantity: vam [e-wam] > evvam |ew:Am]. This would explain the two 
words yauvanam > jovvanam, Draupadi > Dovvadi, which cannot fall 
under any of the other categories. 

14. It is, however, of the greatest importance to note that these changes 
are not universal in the Prakrit dialects. Beside kumaró < kumdardah, 
siriso < $Sirisáh, eovam < évdm, thokka- < stoká-, bhanimé < bhánamah, 
pikko < pakvah we find kumara, sirisó, &vam, thóa-, bhanámo, pakké. At 
first sight it might be maintained that the kumdré- series was only a previous 
stage in evolution, when the accent had not yet performed its work of 
change. But on further examination it will be found that the modern 
languages reproduce this differentiation, e.g. M. kiivar, májar, siras 
(< *śirisu), pik: G. küvaro, májar, siris, pako. We are then plainly dealing 
with a divergence of development. 

15. Pischel had already noted this fact, although he did not in his 
grammar develop it further than to say: “Der Accent von Maharastri, 
Ardhamagadhi, Jainamaharastri, dem poetischen Apabhraméga, voraus- 
sichtlich auch JainaSauraséni, entspricht wesentlich dem vedischen. . . . 
In Sauraseni, Magadhi, Dhakki ist der Accent des classischen Sanskrit 
nachweisbar, der mit dem des Latein meist tibereinstimmt.’? And, indeed, 
a careful study of the examples given in his book, despite the enormous 
mixture of dialect inevitable in a country with such fluctuating political 
boundaries and such numerous and strong literary traditions, will soon 
show that the isogloss line of this phenomenon runs as he says, having on 
the one side Mh., AMg., JM., A., JS., and on the other S., Mg., Dh. 
Of the examples illustrating the sound changes dealt with in § rr Maha- 
rastri has forty-six with only the form presupposing the Vedic place of 
accent, eight with both forms; Sauraseni has three examples giving both 
forms, and five with the double consonant only (kacca-, tella-, pemma-, 


r [t must, however, be admitted that Latin similarly doubles consonants after short 
vowels: acqua < aqua, annima < anima (cf. jitta- < jita- ?). But the majority of instances 
are of words with a long vowel, while words with the short vowel belong to the later 
period, when the stress was becoming strongly developed. See Sommer, Handbuch der 
lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre, $ 160, 2 ff. 


? $ 46. 
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jevva-, jovvana-), for which causes other than the accent have already been 
suggested, and indeed shown to be necessary. 

16, On the other hand, Jacobi denies the continuation of the Vedic 
accent in the Prakrits, beginning his article with the words: ‘Die urspriing- 
liche, musikalische Betonung, wie sie fiir die älteren Theile des Veda 
überliefert ist, scheint im epischen und klassischen Sanskrit aufgegeben 
worden zu sein. Auch sind uns keinerlei Nachrichten über den Accent im 
Pali und in den Prakrit-sprachen erhalten." Grierson? follows Jacobi, and 
ascribes all the changes attributable to accent to a new stress quite in- 
dependent of the older tone. This stress corresponded more or less in 
place with that of Classical Latin, that 1s to say, it depended on the quantity 
of the penultimate syllable. In his general thesis (though with certain of 
the details, which I shall specify later, I am unable to agree) Grierson is 
undoubtedly right with regard to most of the modern languages, but not, 
as I believe, with regard to all. The language which I propose to isolate 
from the section of his law is Marathi, while I shall take Gujrati as a 
type of those generally conforming to it. 

17. It is a point worth noticing that in Marathi there appears to be 
little or no word-stress (here I differ from Grierson, who has perhaps 
tended to confuse stress with length, a mistake very easy for English ears). 
Bloch quotes Navalkar as saying: ‘En marathe, chaque mot est prononcé 
sur un ton égal, la syllabe initiale étant seule dans l'effort de la prononcia- 
tion levée légérement au-dessus des autres; mais l'accent, dans le sens 
d'une zntensité accrue comme en anglais, est inconnu au marathe, sauf dans 
les trois cas suivants"? (in which three cases there 1s not properly a question 
of accent at all). On the other hand, Gujrati undoubtedly has a stress in a 
fixed position in the word. And it is worthy of note that Gujrati speakers 
accuse Marathi speakers of talking in a sing-song way, as an unstressed, 
perhaps musically toned, language does seem to speakers of a stressed 
language; and Marathi speakers accuse Gujrati speakers of talking jerkily, 
as a stressed language does sound to one acquainted only with an un- 
stressed language. Another Marathi speaker informed me that while he 
cannot easily distinguish Marathi and Hindustani when heard from a 
distance, he can easily distinguish Marathi and Gujrati under similar 
circumstances. 


* ZDMG. xlvii, p. 247; cf. also his Ausgewdhlte Erzählungen in Maharastrz, Š 14, 3. 
Bloch quotes articles by him: Indogermanische Forschungen, xxxi, p. 219; Kuhn's Zeit- 
schrift, xxxv, p. 568; but these I have not been able to see. 

2 ZDMG. xlix, pp. 393 f£.: 1, pp. 1 ff. 

3 La Formation de la langue marathe, $ 34, a translation of Navalkar, The Student's 
Marathi Grammar § 39. 
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I8. I propose now to examine the question as to whether the stress of 
Gujrati does bear any relation to the stress hypothecated by Jacobi for 
later Sanskrit! and for Prakrit. 

In Gujrati the accent is a not very pronounced stress. As a rule words 
are stressed on the last syllable but one: e.g. ‘kamal, 'dadam, ma'jaro. The 
inflected word retains the stress of the uninflected form, e.g. ‘ghddo: 
‘shodama, 'samjhe : 'samajhto. In some words, however, whose final syllable 
contains a long vowel, the stress falls on that syllable, particularly when it 
is followed by an enclitic; otherwise the two syllables are liable to even 
stress, more especially when the first syllable is long,” e.g. jalo, cakoa 
[dsA'lo*, tfak'va: or 'dga'lo-, 'tfAk'va-], but jalé che, cakva che [d34'lo-t[he 
(tf), tfAk'va-tfhe (tf)]. This class of word will be found to be derived from 
Sanskrit words with a long penultimate: Skt. jalauka, cakravakah > jalo, 
cakva. Now this penultimate is the very syllable which according to 
Jacobi was stressed in Sanskrit; and throughout the vocabulary, with 
comparatively few exceptions, the stressed syllable of Gujrati corresponds 
with the hypothetically stressed syllable of the parent language. 

19. Below is a scheme in which this is set out. — represents a syllable 
long by the nature of its vowel or by position, x a syllable either short or 
long, v a short syllable. 


SANSKRIT GUJRATI 
L X E. 

'doé 'bë 
‘na ‘na 

N. |x x Ux 
gramah gam 
jalam yal 

i. 'x v x x o 
matkunah 'makan 
'kamalah 'kamal 

iv. 'xovx Pa 


1 I have little doubt that Jacobi would agree that this stress developed in Sanskrit 
when the spoken language had already moved beyond the Sanskrit stage, and that it was 
introduced into the literary from the spoken language, just as all European countries 
have modelled their pronunciation of Latin on their own spelling; e.g. Lat. civis [kiwis], 
pronounced in France [si vis], in Germany [tsi-vis or tsi-fis], in England, except among 
a now fortunately increasing body of reformers [saivis]. Similarly, the stress accent has 
been introduced into the pronunciation of Greek in England and Germany; e.g., óðós, 
modern Greek [o'dos], in England and Germany [!hodos]. 

2 This description of the stress in Gujrati agrees in the main with that given by Taylor, 
Gujarati Grammar, Š 9, excepting that he makes no mention of an alternative even stress 
for words with a final long syllable. 
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SANSKRIT GUJRATI 
*' garbhinika 'gabhni 
'komalakah 'kumlo 
V. v! — x ' — M ! 
a'ranyam Tün 
ja'lauka ja lo 
vi. —-'-x vi — 
sau'bhagyam so'hag 
VH. x !— vx EY 
*ka'thanika ka'ham 
Vili, x x'-x x!- 
cakra'vakah cak'va 
priya'karah pi'ar 
ix. x x'-ux x! — 
priya'karakah pi'àro 


20. If, then, for the moment we suppose that the stress which we find 
in modern Gujrati fell on approximately the same syllables when the 
language was still in what may be called the Sanskrit stage, or at any rate 
in that stage in which the length, neither of syllables nor of vowels, had 
been disturbed to any appreciable extent, we shall be able to say that this 
earlier language possessed a stress which fell on the penultimate syllable 
of the word if it were long; if short, then on the antepenult; probably if 
that were short, on the fourth syllable from the end: e.g. as above: 'na, 
'gramah 'matkunah, a'ranyam *'garbhintka. 

21. But even if a language, whose history is being investigated, does 
not at the moment of investigation possess a stress, it may still be necessary, 
when comparing its present form with some past form, to postulate the 
former existence of a stress in order to explain certain sound changes. For 
example, the word-stress of French 1s very weak, so weak that some deny 
its existence. Yet a comparison of French with Latin would force the 
observer, although he knew nothing of the existence of a stress in Latin 
(and indeed its existence has been denied by some for Classical Latin) to 
form the conclusion that at some period between, say, the writing of the 
plays of Plautus and the earliest records of French a stress must have 
existed in the language. Only in this way could he explain the difference 
between vient > 'venit and venir > ve'nire, or the different fate of the e's 
in ,vere'cundia > vergoigne. 

22. In the same way we have before us a considerable number of words 
in the Sanskrit stage, which we find again in modern Gujrati, but in a 
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somewhat different form: e.g. Skt. garbhadgaram, G. ga'bhar; Skt. *gar- 
bhinika, G. 'gabhni. Can these various changes be explained without having 
recourse to the hypothesis of a stress? And does this supposed stress fall 
on the same syllables as those on which the stress in Gujrati actually falls? 

23. It is true that the phenomena usually associated with the presence 
of a stress are also found as the result of other causes. For example, 
shortening or even disappearance of final syllables, particularly when they 
are formed by final vowels, is found in languages which have no pro- 
nounced stress." Long vowels are shortened irrespective of accent, as e.g. 
in Bihari the initial long vowel of a word with three or more syllables: 
dékhab, but dekhaba.* Syllables are lost, as e.g. in Greek, when three short 
syllables come together: *zodi-pa > rodpa, *piAorepos > didrepos.3 But 
these phenomena are not found in great abundance in any one unstressed 
language; so that their presence in considerable number will justify the 
assumption of a stress, if it can be shown that the changes are consistent 
with its supposed position. 

24. In the following treatment of the history of stressed and unstressed 
syllables in Gujrati I shall ascribe to the Sanskrit-hke language from 
which it sprang the penultimate stress accent described above. It can 
then be seen whether such a theory is justified or not. 

25. Stressed vowels remain. 

(a) Short vowels: 

Type: 


v: 'na > 'na. 
vx: "alam > ‘jal, 'hsanam > ‘khan, 'sirah > ‘sir,  'ciram > ‘cir, 
'kulam > 'kul. 

vox: 'kamalah > 'kamal, 'jvalati > 'jale, 'tilakah > 'tilo, *'chinati 
(:chinatti) > 'chine, 'putikà > 'pudi, *'supati (:svapiti) > 
'suoe. 

vuux: 'anatanam > 'ansan, *Svasurakah 7 'sasro, — 'kumalakah > 

!'kumlo. 


(b) Long vowels: 
!—: 'mā 'mëa, 'doë > 'bé, 'nó > "në. 
-x : !grámah > ‘gam, 'nàéah > 'nàs, 'hinah > ‘hin, 'ksiram > ‘khir, 
'dhülih > 'dhül, 'pürah > 'pür, ‘méghah > 'méh, ‘dévah > 
dev, 'sógah > 'sós, 'krósah > ‘kos. 


! Cf. Gauthiot, La fin de mot en indo-européen, p. 194. 
2 Cf. Grierson, Seven Grammars of the Bihari Language, pt. i, § 36. 
3 Cf. Ehrlich, Untersuchungen über die Natur der griechischen Betonung, ch. i. 
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x ! — x : mar'jarah > má'jàr, vyakh'yanam > va'khan, a'bhirah > a'hīr, 

maj'jūsã > ma'iüs, kar 'pūrah > ka'piir. 
_ v x: válukà > 'vàlu, 'bhratrhah > 'bhat, 'kévalah > 'kéval, 

gorasah > 'goras. 

i and # belonging to this type, though retained in old Gujrati, have now 

become z and u.! 

x ! — vx : *ka'thanikà > ka'hàni. 

'— v o x : #'garbhinikā > gabhni, *'késarikah > 'Rësri. 


26. One other fact in connexion with the stressed syllable must be 
noticed. When intervocalic -m- precedes the stressed syllable it becomes 
-v-, in common with all the other modern Indo-aryan languages except- 
ing Singhalese? and some North-West dialects? but including Gypsy :* 
ku'màra- > kiivaro, sa'marpayati > sõpe, sa'marghakah > sügho. But if the 
stress precedes -m-, the -m- is retained: 'eramah > gam : H. gait; 'kamalah 
> kamal : H. kaül, kawal; ‘vyamah > vam : M. odo.5 This applies not only 
to -m- immediately following the stress, but also to the second syllable after 
the stress, provided it is not part of an inflectional suffix: 'paficamakah > 
pácmo : H. pácwá; 'saptamakah > satmo : H. satwá; dàdimah > dádam. I 
have only found instances of this in the ordinal numbers and in the word 
dadam. lt is just possible that the ending -mo for ordinals is borrowed 
from Sanskrit (though on the whole not probable, since, as far as I know, 
no trace of a *pdcvo or *pdcvaii has been found in Gujrati); and there is 
some reason to believe that dadam may represent an older *dadimba- (cf. 
H. dom, Syrian Gypsy dom, European Gypsy rém : Skt. dómba-; G. sam, 
beside sdb : Skt. sambah), though in this case the Gujrati word must be 
borrowed, as else we should have *dadib *dadim.® Doubtless the cause of 
this preservation of -m- is to be seen in a continuation of the general 


I See below, §§ 27 ff. 

? Most of the evidence which I have available seems to show, as Bloch, op. cit., $ 137, 
says, that Singhalese preserved -m- universally, even in inflected syllables: gamak : gramah; 
namanu : namati; bamba : vyamah; kami: khádámi; Ramu : khüdámah. There are, however, 
one or two words which show -v-: navanu beside namanu; and two with -m- for -v-, 
nama (subst.) beside nava (adj.) ‘9’; nimenu beside nivenu : nirvàti; ruvanmáli beside 
ruvanváli (see Geiger, Literatur und Sprache der Singhalesen). In páminenu : prápnóti, 
Pali papundti, I see a compromise between pam- (cf. G. büámvü < prüpn-) and pávin < 
papun-. Cf. G. sámnü ‘dream’, a compromise between *samii < svapnakam and *sivnii < 
sivina- < Idg. supano-. 

3 Bloch, op. cit., § 137, refers to Grierson, Pisaca Languages of North-Western India, 
p. 118. Unfortunately I have not the book here. 

* e.g. German Gypsy, gáv < grámah; Rumanian Gypsy, gav; tu < Pkt. tumam; 
kovlo < *kómalakah. 

5 For full lists of words see my article in JRAS., 1915, p. 20 ff. 

6 Fuller etymological lists of Gujrati are necessary to solve this problem. 
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muscular intensity consequent on producing the stressed syllable, with 
the result that the closure of the lips was maintained." 

27. Long stressed syllables containing z or 7 need special mention. For 
at first sight they seem to contradict the rule that long stressed syllables 
retain their length in Gujrati, inasmuch as these vowels, except in final 
syllables, always appear as short (though sometimes written long);? 
e.g. 'suto: — 'suptah, 'cuse < 'cügati, 'uno < 'ünakah, ‘puro < 'pürakah, 
'divo < 'dipakah, 'kido < 'kitakah. In final stressed syllables, however, as 
seen above, the length is retained; e.g. "biz, 'si], a' hir, 'dhül, 'dudh (written 
also dudh, but pronounced with 4) < 'dugdham, ka'piir. 

28. On this point Grierson says: 'In Sanskrit and Prakrit there was 
also a secondary accent on the penultimate of a word . . . Sometimes this 
secondary accent was so strongly felt that it swallowed up the main stress 
accent and itself became the main accent, with the usual result of lengthen- 
ing the accented syllable.’ The writer then quotes a number of Sanskrit 
doublets: ‘jdlpdaka or jalpdka, dévika or dévikà, kárira or karira, ulupin or 
uliipin, vártira or vàrtira, vatila or vatila.’3 

Firstly, has the stress in the Indian languages the action of lengthening 
the short vowel it falls on? From Š 25 (a) it would appear not, since there 
we saw short stressed vowels regularly appearing in Gujrati as short vowels. 
Secondly, in the above list it is to be noted that all the examples, with 
the possible exception of ulupin, are of vowels forming part of a recog- 
nizable suffix. Particularly is this noticeable in dévikd, where we have side 
by side the two forms dévi and dévika; dēvīkā is the result of combining 
these two. For -dka- cf. yusmaka-, asmaka- (belonging to the early lan- 
guage, and therefore free from the influence of stress); for -zra-, -ila-, cf. 
aslila-, asrira- (early), and the common ending -dlu-. 


t Cf. Jespersen, Lehrbuch, 7. 32: ‘Akzent (Druck) ist Energie, intensive Muskeltátigkeit, 
die nicht an ein einzelnes Organ gebunden ist, sondern der gesamten Artikulation ihr 
Gepráüge gibt. Soll eine starke Silbe ausgesprochen werden, wird in allen Organen die 
grósste Energie aufgewandt. In den oberen Organen zeigt sich die Energie in einer 
ausgeprägten Artikulation die alle Lautgegensátze scharf hervorstehen lässt.’ 

? [n the 'Rules of spelling for the Gujarati reading series adopted by the Vernacular 
Text Books Revision Committee’, as quoted by Taylor, Gujarati Grammar, pp. viii ff., 
the following rules are laid down: ‘vii (1) the ¿sound in any other syllable except the 
final or the penultimate is Jong ox short according as the following syllable is short or long, 
and should be expressed in writing by ¿ (long) or z (short). But before a conjunct consonant 
the z sound should be always short. viii (1) Except in monosyllabic words like sé, jū, lu, 
rū, and except in dissyllabic words like zH Es. 5 ; As, NG, etc. [These are, of course, 
really monosyllables: diidh, cük, mük, sádh.—R. L. T.], the 4 sound wherever it occurs is 
short in all words, and should be expressed by z (short).’ In my opinion the committee 
was still under the influence of tradition when dealing with 7 and 7, and that the facts 
for ¿and 7 are the same as for u and ù. 

3 Phonology of the Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, § 13.. 
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29. Grierson then quotes the Prakrit endings -akka-, -illa-, -ulla-, and 
-attó in ‘savátt < sdrvatah, ékátto < ékatah’. 

The first has already been discussed.' -illa- and -ulla- are in all prob- 
ability compound suffixes, -ilya-, -ulya- ; or possibly diminutive doublings, 
as so often in pet names.? The -tt- of savattd, ékattd is undoubtedly con- 
nected with the -tra of sarvatra, tatra, etc. 

30. Next comes a list of words of the type — «x with stressed 7, 4, 
which give z, z in Gujrati and Marathi, but in these languages only. 


' kütpákah G. Rüoàó [H. kad 
ciidakah G. cádó H. cara 
cárnàkah G. cund H. cünà 
kitakah M. kidd H. kira 
citrakah M. cita’, etc. H. cità] 


To begin with, it should be noticed that Grierson maintains that the stress 
in these modern words falls on the last syllable. My own experience is 
contrary. The Gujrati words at least seem to me to be ‘kuvo, 'cudo, 'cuno. 
Secondly, this stress only seems to affect words with stressed Z or Z, not 
with stressed Z, 0, e, e.g. 'pakvakah > G. 'pako, 'gosthakah > G. 'gotho. 
It is here that the true explanation lies. The shortening of z and 4 has 
nothing to do with any secondary stress, but has its reason in the essential 
character of these vowels. On this point Jespersen says: ‘Nach E. A. 
Meyers Feststellungen ist auch unter sonst gleichen Umständen die 
absolute Dauer eines Vokals von der Hóhe der für den Vokal erforder- 
lichen Zungenstellung abhängig: je höher diese ist, um so kürzer der 
Vokal. Ich gebe einige von den Zahlen fürs Norddeutsche (Hundertstel 
von Sekunden): 


[Difference 
bit 7-9: bit 16:9 9 
but 8-7: bu-t 18-6 9°9 
bat 10:9 : bæt 21:5.'3 10:6] 


I have not quoted the whole series. Similar times are given for English: 


[Difference 
'I I3:9 : ° 20I 6:2 
ÜU 13:3 02153 8 
9 20:1 : 2° 29:8." 9:7] 


r Above, Š 13. 
2 Cf. Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre, § 160, 1. 
3 Lehrbuch, 12. 23. 
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From these tables it will be seen that not only are [z- or u-] shorter than 
[a: or 7], but that the distance between [7 v] and [i w-] is less than the 
distance between [a 9] and [æ >]. There will therefore be more likelihood 
of confusion between z u and £ g than between a and à. Jespersen ends the 
paragraph by saying: 'Die Beobachtung ist interessant, weil wir in der 
Sprachgeschichte sehr oft sehn, dass die hóhen Vokale [7, u, y] sich anders 
verhalten als die übrigen.’ And this is what we see in Gujrati (and Marathi’); 
there is no £ or #, even in stressed syllables, except in the final syllable.” 

31. Finally Grierson gives some words in which stressed z, # are 
shortened in Hindi, e.g. juà < 'dyütakam, diya < 'dipakah. Here, how- 
ever, the shortening has nothing to do with the stress, but is an example 
of the phenomenon common in many languages of a long vowel shortened 
before another vowel independently of any stress. Latin provides a parallel 
of a stressed long shortened before another vowel, e.g. fleo < *'fleo : flere 
flébilis; deus < *'déus *deiwos : Skt. dévah; oleum < Gk. éAouov, etc.3 Here, 
again, z and à are particularly liable to this shortening, since they may 
become, as in the two examples, zy and uw (cf. Skt. dhiyah : dhih; bhuvah: 
bhüh; Gk. iayos : ioxs), and thus preserve their time of pronunciation. 

32. From what has been said, then, it may be seen that the treatment 
of stressed long syllables containing z or does not differ as far as the 
effect of the stress is concerned from those containing 4, 6, or ë, and that 
their shortening is due to reasons quite independent of the stress. 

33. To turn now from those syllables which, being supposed to have 
borne the chief stress of the word, have preserved their length unimpaired 
in modern Gujràáti, I quote again some words of Jespersen: ‘Das wichtigste 
hierher (den physisch-physiologischen Druckverháltnissen) gehörende 
Prinzip ist jedoch das rhythmische: es ist anstrengend für die Organe 
zwei oder mehr starke Silben gleich nacheinander auszusprechen, and man 
erleichtert ihnen daher in der Regel die Arbeit, indem man mit dem Druck 
dergestalt abwechselt, dass zwischen zwei starke Silben eine oder mehrere 
schwachen zu stehen kommen.'* ‘Wo zwei schwachen Silben zusammen 
stehn, wird diejenige, die von der starken am weitesten entfernt ist, den 
stárksten Druck erhalten.'5 

Let these principles be applied to the Primitive Indian words cakra- 
vákah, garbhiniká. Arguing from the modern Gujrati forms we have placed 
the main stress thus: cakra'vakah, 'garbhinika. If Jespersen's statement is 
generally applicable, we may expect to find that of the three unstressed 


r Cf. Bloch, op. cit., Š 43. 2 Cf. note to § 27. 
3 Cf. Sommer, op. cit., $ 84, 2. 4 Lehrbuch, 14. 72. 
5 Lehrbuch, 14. 73. 
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syllables of cakra'vàkah the first is the stronger and the second and fourth 
the weaker, thus: 'cakra'vakah, or numerically 3 1 4 1. The question of 
the stress of final syllables will be discussed later." We may expect, there- 
fore, a difference of development not only among stressed and unstressed 
syllables, but also among the unstressed syllables themselves. And this is 
actually found: ,cakra' vákah > cak'và, ‘gar bhinika > 'gabhni, that is to 
say, a and ¿į with No. 1 stress have disappeared. 

34. The least stressed syllables, then, are those in immediate vicinity to 
the fully stressed. These are most liable to shortening and disappearance. 
Next come those removed by one syllable from the main stress. The 
position of final syllables is in this respect peculiar. If the last two syllables 
of a word are unstressed, then the last is the weaker, e.g., 'mat,kunah > 
'makan, 'ha malah > ‘kamal. 'The explanation of this is twofold. First the 
final syllable of all words tends to be absolutely shorter than any other; 
secondly, as a final syllable, it may immediately precede the chief stress 
of the following word, e.g. 'kamalah 'sundaro sti. This is in accordance 
with what has already been said concerning the peculiarly weak nature of 
final syllables.? 

35. Syllables with secondary stress: 

i. Long syllables are shortened: ,cakra'vükah > cak'và, *,paksa- 
vàdyam > pakh'vaj, —kihkà---a'gara- > kidi'yari, * kukka'vaddah > 
Ruhk'oa, ,kostha'garam > ,ko'thar. 

ii. Short syllables remain: , parij'vdlayati > par'jale, ,pari'nayati (Pkt. 
_part'nédt) > 'parne. 

36. Unstressed syllables. 

A. Preceding the main stress. 

i. Long syllables are shortened: d'bhirah > a'hir, a'vàsah > a'vàs, 
prak'sdlayati > pa'khale, pras'thapayati > pa'thave, di'nàrah > dinar, 
nihs'vasakah > ni'saso, ud'gamayati > u'game, *dur'bhavakah > du'bhavo, 
gó palah > go'vàl, sau'bhagyam > so'hdg. 

ii. a. Initial short syllables beginning with a consonant remain, but 
i u >a (ie. [A], the position of which is more neutral than that of [a]): 
ja laukà > ja'lo, *ka' thünikà > ka'hàni, *vi'bhànakam > va'hànü, vi'nas- 
yati > 'vanse (< *va'nāse?), *du'vēdah > da'vé, dhu'rdluh > dha'ràl. 
i immediately before a vowel and £v < um remain: vi'jayaté > vi'àe, 
ku'marakah > Rü'oaro. 

B. Short initial syllables beginning with a vowel are lost: a'ranyam > 


1 Below, Š 34. 

2 Above, § 23. Cf. also Prim. germ. *biridi, bérome, yástimiz, náminiz > Germ. báret 
bárt, bären, gästen, namen. Kluge, Urgermanisch, § 89. 

3 See below, $ 40. A. iii. 
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rün, *ada'mangakah > dogo, a'risthah > 'rith, a'lata-:'lai, u'paskarah > 
vükhro. Even before a double consonant the vowel is lost: adh'yaksah > 
yhakh, *adh yadhyakah (:adhyadhi) > 'jhajho. 

B. Following the stress. 

a remains, 7 u > a (i.e. all > [a]): 'kamalah > 'kamal, 'prastarah > 
pathar, 'tittirah > 'titar, 'harini > 'haran, 'angulih > 'ágal, 'manusah > 
nanas. 

C. Between the main stress and the secondary stress short syllables 
disappear. 

L '-v, vx: 'arga,likà > 'agli, 'anganakam > 'dgnü, 'garbhimka > 
'pabhni, *'garhinikad > ‘gharni, *ca'turgu,nakah > 'cogno, *'pramsu,rakah 
> 'pdsro, 'svasu,rakah > 'sasro. 

ii. x v'-x: ,cakra'vakah > cak'và, * rakta'vatah > rat'vā, ,pari- 
jvàlayati > par jàle. 

37. D. Final vowels. 

i. All final vowels following a Prakrit consonant are lost: 'putra > püt, 
'vidyut (Pkt. vijju) > vij, 'aksi > kh, ‘jihvd > jibh, 'gargari > gagar, 
'agnih > dg, 'hastah > hath, 'matkunah > makan, 'kalyam (Apabhramsa 
kallu) > kal, 'dugdham > düdh. 

ii. When through loss of a consonant a Prakrit vowel immediateiy 
precedes, crasis takes place. 

E. Vowels in contact. 

I. i. Vowels of the same quality coalesce to form one long (final z, z, 
ë, 6 are shortened in modern Gujrati): 'chaganam > chan, *ma'tañgah > 
mag, carma'karah > camar, *'dihità (< duhità) > dhi, bu'bhuksa > 
bhakh. 

ii. a. a-+stressed or unstressed Z > ë: 'khadirah > khér, 'grathilakah > 
ghélo, ga'bhirakah > ghéro, 3rd. sing. pres. -ati > -e, loc. sing. -aké > 
-ai > e. 

B. a-+stressed or unstressed 4 > 0: *ca'tuhkam > cok, ma'yirah > 
mor, ,catur'madsam > comas, 'bahulakah > bohlo, nom. sing. masc. -akah 
(Pkt. -a0 -au) > -o. 

iii. a. €+a or u > e: *déva'gharakam > déhrii, 'dvé+-ubhau > bëhu. 

B. 6+stressed or unstressed 4 > 0: sau'varnakam > sonii, *sama- 
'eandhakàh > sódha, yajfiopa vitam > janói. 

iv. a. 7+unstressed d or u (< -6) >T: 'maksika > makhi, 'kosthika > 
kothi, 'pathikah > pahi, '"matsikah > machi, 'pitalakah > pilo, 'niyamah 
> nm. 

B. #--unstressed d or u (< -ö) à: 'valuka > valu, *svasruka > 
sásu, 'gudah > gü, 'Ssukah > *sü (in su-do), 'tuvarakah > turo. 
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II. £ or #+stressed à > ¿ya uvà (iā ud, ya vā): sita'kalakah > siyalo, 
sr'gálah > siyat, vi'jayaté > vi'de; dyitta'karah > juar. 

38. It remains to be determined which of the two syllables, preceding 
and following the main stress, was the stronger. One fact points to it 
being the syllable following the main stress. -m- in the syllable preceding 
the stress > -v-, e.g. ku'marakah > kii'varo; but in the syllable follow- 
ing the stress it remains, e.g. ‘paticamakah > 'pácmo, that is to say, some 
of the muscular intensity of the stressed syllable is carried on to the following 
one.” Against this, however, speaks the fact that in the syllable which 
follows the stress a nasalized vowel loses its nasalization: e.g. pres. part. 
in -£o, 'karantakal? (Pkt. karantao) > 'karto, pan'casat > pa'cas, probably 
under the influence of *'ékpdcds > 'ekpacas. But this appears to have been 
a later change than that of pre-stress -m- > -d-. In old Gujrati participial 
forms in -@t- (-amt-) still occur: e.g. Karmanamantri has déyata.* In the 
earlier stage, therefore, the stronger of these two unstressed syllables was 
probably that following the main stress, so that , priya'karakah = 31421. 

39. Lastly, where did the syllabic division fall? According to Wacker- 
nagel, relying on the Indian grammarians,’ it fell after the vowel in the 
case of single consonants, after the first consonants in the case of groups: 
e.g. talpas, tap|ta-, as|tàm|psit. That is to say, there is loose connexion 
(loser Anschluss) with the preceding vowel in the case of single consonants. 
But the history of -m- seems to me to contradict this. If the word kumarah 
has loose connexion between u and m, the m will belong closely to the 
&-syllable, and so will probably partake of its stress or general muscular 
intensity. In this case we should expect *kumáàr, not kiivar. But if the m 
belongs to the unstressed u, küvàr as opposed to 'gramah > gam is in- 
telligible. It would seem, then, that the syllabic division for our language 
was kum|'drah. This is supported by a further fact. If the pre-stress 
syllable was long, -m- remained: e.g. Jamal < ja' mátrkah (M. jdavai): i.e. 
the syllabic division is ja|'matrkah. This is comparable with the conditions 
in English and German, where there is close connexion (fester Anschluss) 
after a short vowel, loose connexion after a long: e.g. Eng. better [beta], 
father [fa-5a]; Germ. Ratte [rato], rate [ra-|to].5 The case of 'gra|mah, etc., 


t i+secondary unstressed ó > ¿yo : 'vdniyo : *'vümt (< 'vanijah); 'sathiyo : *'sáthi 
(< 'svastikah). Similarly 4--secondary 6 > uvo: jal-jabuvo : jãbu (< jambukah). 

2 See above, Š 26. 

3 For the position of the stress see below, § 40, A. i. 

4 In a passage quoted by Manilal Bakorbhài Vyas, Juni Gujarati Bhasa ane Jaina- 
sáhitya, p. 19. 

5 Wackernagel, op. cit., 1, $ 240b. 

6 Jespersen, Lehrbuch, 13. 61 ff. It would, however, be unwise to dogmatize finally 
from this isolated piece of evidence as to the syllabic division in the Sanskrit stage. Apart 
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appears at first to contradict this; but it has already been seen that the 
following syllables partake of some of the muscular intensity of the pre- 
ceding stress.! 

49. There are a certain number of words which do not appear to fit in 
with this theory of the penultimate stress in the parent language: e.g. 
(a) 'karto < *ka'rantakah, "'kari$ < *ka'risyam, ‘karisti < karis'yamah, 
'putó < put'ranam, (b) 'balap < ba'latvam, (c) 'anach < a'nicchà, ‘alto < 
a'laktam, (d) 'oalagoü < vi'lagyati. 

I shall speak of these apparent exceptions under three heads: A. Analogy, 
B. Value, C. Borrowing. 

A. 'The changes due to analogy can be divided into two classes: i. 
those due to the analogy of forms belonging to the same paradigm; 
ii. those due to the analogy of the same class of word. 

1. In the case of verbs and nouns the stress is always retained on the 
root syllable. Thus from a paradigm such as 


ban'dhami 

‘bandhast (replaced by 'bandhahi) 

'bandhati 

ban'dhàmah 

‘bandhatha (replaced by 'bandhathah) 

ban'dhanti( ,, ‘bandhalim) 

we get 

‘bandhami G. 'büdhü 
‘bandhahi 'badhe 
‘bandhat 'badhe 
'bandhamo ['badhie 2 
‘bandhaho 'badho 
‘bandhahim 'badhe 


This accentuation is carried out throughout the whole verb: e.g., 
‘badhis < *'bandhisyam, | 'büdhisü < 'bandhisyamah, | 'büdhto < *'bandh- 
antakah, 'badhyo < *'bandhitakah, ‘badhvii < 'bandhitavyakam. 


from the statements of the grammarians, whom we know to have been keen observers, 
there are other indications (e.g. the assimilation and simplification of consonant groups, 
see Jespersen, 13. 64) that there was loose connexion generally in the language. 

I See above, $ 26. 

2 This may be a loan-form from another dialect, e.g. of Apabhrarhga bandhimé -mu > 
badhi -i (for loss of nasalization see my article JRAS., 1915, p. 29), and then to distinguish 
it from the absolutive badhi < bandhia, the ending -ë of 3rd plur. was added. 
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Similarly, with the nouns we have: 


SKT. PKT. G. 
‘shotakah 'ghodao 'ehodo 
ghota'kaya 'ghodaaa ghodà 
ghóta' hëna 'ehódaena 'ehode 
ghotaké 'ghodaë ghode 
'ghotaRah 'ehodaa 'ehodà 
‘putrah 'putto 'püt 
'putram ‘puttam put 
put'réna ‘putténa ‘pute 
putre ‘putté ['putel 
‘putrah ‘putta ['puto] 
put'ránàm 'puttànam puto 


ii. Analogy with cognate words: 'balap < *ba'latvam : ‘bal < 'balah; 
'kālap < *ka'latvam : 'kalo < 'kdlakah: both these are opposed to ra'dapo 
< *ran'datvakah : rd < 'randà; 'vanaj < vá nijyam > *va'mjju : 'vàntyo 
< 'vanija-. 

ii. The majority of Gujrati verbs are descended from simple verbs: in 
these the stress fell regularly on the first syllable. Hence in those cases 
where the compound verb (in many compound verbs the stress in any 
case fell on the prefix: e.g., 'prasarati, 'udbhavati) in the Sanskrit stage had 
the stress on the root syllable, it was transferred in Gujrati from the root 
syllable to the prefix, namely to the first syllable of the unchangeable 
body. Under this heading come ‘vanasvit < vi'nasyati (cf. 'ndsvii < 
'nasyati), 'oalagoü < vi'lagyati (cf. 'lagvit < 'lagyati), 'nipajvit < ni'pad- 
yaté, 'parakhvüi < pa'riksaté, 'olakhvü < ava'laksaté, 'palatvit < Pkt. pal- 
lattai (< *paryatyati), etc. In some cases the compound affected the vowel 
of the simple verb: e.g., 'lakhvă < 'laksaté, unless this is to be counted 
a semi-tatsama. 

B. By shifting of the stress in accordance with value I mean the placing 
of the stress on a particular syllable of the word, because that syllable is 
felt to be especially important for the comprehension of the whole, as for 
example Eng. 'princess > prin'cess to distinguish it from ‘prince, particu- 
larly in the phrase Prince and Princess of Wales.* To this class in Gujrati 
belong those words which preserve the privative a- an- immediately pre- 
ceding the main stress: e.g., 'anach < a'niccha, 'abübh < *ab'rahmya-, 
‘alakh < a'laksyah. Some part in this may also be played by analogy with 


t Cf. Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar, 5. 58. 
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words like 'ansan < 'anasanam: cf. the regular use of an- even before 
consonants as a privative prefix in Hindi. Conversely value-shifting may 
have had something to do with the foregoing classes. 

C. Finally, as we shall see later, at least Marathi had a different system 
of accentuation, leading to a different development of sounds. Probably as 
loan-words from some such language should be counted ‘alto : a'laktam; 
‘ant: a'ntkah; 'kadcho : Pkt. ka'ducchao; 'tircho : *ti'rascakah; ,uthal'pathal: 
Pkt. ut,thaila'patthala is probably a case of assimilation in both members: 
"uthal- for u'thal- after -'pathal, and -pathal after uthal-. 

41. From what has been said, then, it appears that the parent language 
of Gujrati must have possessed a word accent in the shape of a stress 
falling on the penultimate, antepenult, or on the fourth syllable from the 
end, and conditioned by the length of syllable. That the language repre- 
sented in literature by Sauraséni was the parent of Gujrati there can be 
little doubt,’ and, as has been seen, there is nothing in the phonology of 
Sauraséni to prevent us attributing a stress accent to it. 

42. The other of the chief modern Indo-aryan languages belonging to 
this stressed group are Sindhi, Pafijabi, Hindi, and perhaps Bangali. I give 
below a comparative list of typical words: 


SKT. G. S. P. H. B. 
kumáráh kitvaro küärő küàüra kiiwara 
práksalayati pakhalvii pakhalnà pakhlan 
Smasanah masan masanu masan mhasan masan 
vijayaté viavil biana bian 
prásarayati pasüroü ^ pasáragu pasara  pasārnā —— pasàri 
gopaláh goval gaváru pwala gwala 
palasáh palas palàsu palah palas palas 
dusküláh dukal dukal 
*pranapirka panati panati 
jamatr- jamài jawat jawai Jamat 
yajnopavitdm | —janói janoi jan£ü janéü 


prásthapayati pathavvii pathanu pathand — pathànà —— pathan 


43. With regard to Singhalese it 1s hard to come to a decision, because 
firstly a// long vowels have been shortened and secondly an extensive 
umlaut has taken place. It will not therefore be right to conclude that, 
because we have mddira < marjarah, this word is not descended from 
mār'jārah; for the first syllable has been shortened equally with the second. 


1 T leave the discussion of this question to a later article. 
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Geiger's! contention is that the ancestor language possessed the penulti- 
mate stress, and he supports his theory with the statement that unstressed 
initial vowels disappeared, e.g. hi'ranyam > rana, sa mena > men (through 
*ha'ména) as opposed to vasena > visin, sa müdhah > mulu, ca'turdasa > 
tudus (through *sa'tuddasa *ha'tuddasa), u'dumbarah > dumbul, u'posathah 
> poho (in pohodina), a'ranyam > rana, a'risthah > riti, a'nantah > nat, 
a'nékah > ne, anu'ragah > nurd, anu'rüpam > nuru, a'sokah > ho. 

A complication 1s introduced by the fact that a small number of stressed 
initial vowels disappear: e.g. 'anilah > nal, 'analah > nal, 'ayah > ya. 

After the shortening of all long vowels this penultimate stress was 
replaced by a stress which fell either on the first syllable or on the nearest 
secondarily long syllable to the end: e.g. ‘gamak, 'pirimiya, gi'yàya, 
Mi'hintale. 

As regards other languages, such as Kaémiri and Gypsy, I have not 
sufficient books or material to enable me to form a judgment. 

44. The case of Marathi must now be considered. Here also 1s found 
the type of sound change associated with a stress, namely the shortening 
and the loss of syllables, e.g. dgthi < angusthika, majar < marjarah, 
govli < gopalikà, vathàn < upasthanam, | pakhalné < praksalayati, etc. 
But even from these examples it will be seen that the shortening does not 
always occur in the same syllable as in the case of Gujrati. For G. maar 
we postulated a form with stress mar'jarah and found that this accent, 
regularly explained all such changes in Gujrati. But supposing a stress 
accent to be responsible for the shortening of the second syllable of 
marjarah in Marathi instead of the first as in Gujrati, we must presuppose 
a stress either on the first or the third syllable: 'marjarah or marja'rah; 
and since the first syllable retains its length (as opposed, e.g. to ,cakra- 
'vükah > G. cakva), the stress must probably at one time have fallen on 
the first. Now, although nothing is known of the origin of the penultimate 
stress of the Gujrati group of languages, it is possible that an explanation 
can be found for the origin of this final or initial stress in Marathi. It has 
already been seen that in the Prakrit dialects there was a sharp distinction 
between, e.g., Sauraséni, the ancestor of Gujrati, which had few signs of 
the working of a stress 1n the loss of length or of syllables, and another 
group in which there are a considerable number of indications that the 
length of syllables (even other than final) had been seriously affected: e.g. 
Š. mamjàró; Mh. mamjaró; Š. kumaro; Mh. kumaró; and, as we saw, 
Pischel attributed these shortcomings to the presence of a stress which had 
taken the place of the Vedic tone; that in fact kumaráh > kuma'rah > 


t Literatur und Sprache der Singhalesen, $Š 4 ff. 
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Mh. kumaré; and kumaró is the predecessor of M. kvar. For there is 
no doubt that Marathi is descended from a language which appeared in 
literature under the form of Maharastri.! It is true that in Maharastri we 
find a great number of forms, where length is retained, which contradict 
this theory. But it must always be borne in mind that Mahàràstri was 
a literary language, strongly influenced not only by Sanskrit, but also by 
the Prakrit dialects, so that a mhasan (< smasánáh) might easily be 
replaced by mbasanëa, through the influence of Sanskrit smasandh, and the 
other Pkt. form mhasdné. At the same time it is possible that for literary 
purposes Maharastri was becoming a fixed language at a time when the 
new stress was only just beginning to make itself felt. 

45. The supposition of a change of tone to stress presents no linguistic 
difficulties. The phenomenon is clearly seen in modern Greek, in several 
Lithuanian dialects, in some Slavonic languages and in Primitive Ger- 
manic.? The question, therefore, that remains to be decided is whether 
in general the phonology of Marathi is such as to justify us in assuming 
this change of tone to stress. In this a difficulty is presented by the fact 
that the number of words in Marathi, descended from Primitive Indo- 
aryan, whose accent in Sanskrit we can ascertain, is comparatively limited. 

46. In Vedic Sanskrit the following rules governed the accentuation of 
the verb: 


(a) The simple finite verb was accented, 

i. if it stood first in the clause, e.g. dpnotimam lokam. 

ii. if it immediately followed another verb, e.g. taránair fj jayati kséti 
pusyatt. 

ili. if it stood in a dependent clause, e.g. sahá yán me ásti téna. 

(b) The compound verb was accented, 

i. on the prefix only, when in a main clause, e.g. párehi nari punar chi 
ksiprdm. 

ii. on prefix and verb, when in a dependent clause, or on the verb 
alone, e.g. yéndvistitah pravivésithapah. 

(c) Otherwise the verb was unaccented, e.g. agnim ilé puróhitam. 


47. I think it will not be illegitimate to assume that finally this may have 
resolved itself into a system in which all verbs were always accented, and 
compound verbs always on the prefix. This may seem to be a big assump- 


r See Bloch, op. cit., Introduction. 

2 That the Indo-Germanic tone had become a stress in Primitive Germanic before the 
changes grouped under Verner’s Law took place is plainly shown by Jespersen, Lehrbuch, 
7. 34, and Modern English Grammar, 6. 9.'To my mind he completely answers Gauthiot’s 
contention (Mémoires de la société de linguistique de Paris, xi. 193) that the accent was 
still a tone. Cf. also my article in the Classical Review, August, 1912. 
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tion, and there is no definite proof of it beyond my general thesis. But much 
the same thing happened in early Latin, where originally the verb was 
enclitic, but later (under the initial stress) became orthotone, while in the 
case of compound verbs the prefix retained the stress, thus 'caedo, but 
*'occaedo > 'occido, later oc'cido.! On the other hand, in Germanic the 
stress was retained always on the root syllable in simple and compound 
verbs alike: ‘lauben:*ur'lauben > er'lauben, as opposed to the noun 
"urlaub.? If this assumption is true with regard to Sanskrit, we should 
then have a stage when the accentuation was fixed thus: bhávati, but 
prábhavati ; cinóti, but uccindti. 

48. In the case of all forms of the present stem 1n the simple verb the 
place of the accent depended on the class to which the verb belonged. 

A. In thematic verbs the place of the accent was fixed, either on the 
root or on the formative suffix, e.g.: 


bhavami tudami saráyami 
bhávasi tudási sáráyasi 
bhávati tudáti saráyati 


bháoamah, etc. tudámah, etc. — sardyamah, etc. 


B. In athematic verbs the accent fell sometimes on the root, sometimes 


on the termination, and its change of place was accompanied by a change 
in the root-syllable, e.g.: 


yanájmi cinómi Emi 
yufiymáh cinumáh imáh 
49. But in Sanskrit and the Sanskrit languages, as in all the other 


Indo-Germanic languages, the tendency has been to replace athematic by 
thematic stems. Thus in Sanskrit itself we have: 


yunákti : yufjati unátti +: undati 
anákti — : añjati pinasti — : pimsati 
pruákti : pricati bhunákti : bhuñjati 
runáddhi : rundhati SnasH — : $imgati 
inoti : invati rnoti : rnvati 
hinóti  : himvati mindt — : minati 
śrnăti  : Srnati mathnăti : manthati 
ubhnāti : umbhati stabhnáti : stambhati 
skabhnati : skambhati badhnáti : bandhati 
dadati : dádati dadháti |: dádhati? 


I Cf. Vendryes, L’ Intensité initiale en latin, § so; and Hirt, Indogermanischer Akzent. 
2 Cf. Kluge, Urgermanisch, §§ 85-86. 
3 Cf. Whitney, $$ 611—732. 
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Other verbs, though originally athematic formations, even in Sanskrit are 
found only in the thematic form, e.g. tísthati for *tisthati: Gk. ornu; 
píbati : pati pitáh; jighrati : ghráti. 

This process is still further developed in Prakrit, where only isolated 
remnants of the athematic classes are to be found;! and again further in 
the modern languages.” 

50. There appears to have been a certain tendency to transfer the accent 
of all thematic verbs to the root-syllable. There are a considerable number 
of verbs in Sanskrit with the formative suffix -yd- or -á-. But even in 
Sanskrit there was a tendency to transfer this accent to the root-syllable. 

A. -á- class, with weak root: yácchati for *yaccháti < Idg., *imskéti, 
gácchati < *gumskéti, krpate for *kipáte, gühati for *githdti, simbhati beside 
sumbháti, cf. lumpáti, etc.’ 

B. -yá- class with weak root: 

i. Among the passives, which regularly have -yd-, there are found 
jayaté for *jaydté, and miücyaté beside mucydié. 

ii. A large number of -yd- verbs have been transferred to the active 
conjugation, with change of accent to the root-syllable. Of these there 
are more than 130; over fifty signify a state of feeling, e.g. kupyati, klám- 
yati, ksdhyati , others have transitive meaning, e.g. náhyati, ásyati. Others 
are practically passive (cf. mucyaté), but have assumed active endings.* 

sr. With regard to the third thematic class accented on the formative 
suffix, -dya- (in causatives and denominatives), there is no trace in Sanskrit 
of a change of accent. And there is some indication that this accent position 
was maintained into Prakrit times: cf. Mh. ?havei < sthápáyati. But it is 
likely that this class finally accepted the tendency to accent the root- 
syllable, especially as the simple causative form began to lose its causative 
meaning (e.g. Pkt. kappedi ‘to cut’ < kalpáyati)5 Further, it must be 
remembered that in the past tense the augment always bore the accent; 
in the infinitive the root; in the past participle the final syllable in simple, 
the first syllable in compound verbs. Hence there would be free play for 
analogy: 


! Cf. Pischel, $$ 492-514. 

2 Out of 181 Gujráti verbs 94 are descended from simple thematic stems of the type 
dóhati, námati, bandhati; 60 from stems with the formative suffix -aya-, such as pálayati, 
maráyati, labháyati; 12 from stems with the suffix -ya-, such as yudhyateé, trutyati,mányaté ; 
I5 from past participles, such as udgata-, vrstá-, labdhá-; 16x are simple verbs, 40 com- 
pound. There are no traces of any athematic verb; even dstz has been entirely replaced 
by *acchati, unless a last trace remains in the negative nahi. 

3 Cf. Whitney, $8 745-49. 

4 Cf. Whitney, Š 761. 

5 Cf. my article in JRAS., 1913, p. 300, where a list is given of thirty-three causative 
verbs used in the Dvàáviméáatyavadünakathá with simple meaning. 
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gamisyati — ágacchat gdntum gatah gácchati 
córayisyáti dcorayat corayitum córitáh — *cürayati 


52. So much for the present stem. As regards the other stems, in the 
future the accent always fell on the formative suffix; in the augmented 
tenses always on the augment; in the perfect either on the root or on the 
suffix; in tbe infinitive on the root of simple and the prefix of compound 
verbs; in the past participle on the suffix of simple and the prefix of 
compound verbs; in the indeclinable participle with -ya always on the 
root; in the gerundive with -tavya- usually on the last syllable of the suffix; 
in the verbal noun with -za- usually on the last syllable. ‘The forms which 
concern us for the history of Marathi are the present (including the 
imperative and participle); the past participle; the infinitive; and perhaps 
the indeclinable in -£va (or a connected form); and the gerund in -tavya-; 
and lastly the verbal noun in -z2-. Now with the exception of some present 
stems, even in Sanskrit all these forms have the accent either on the last 
or the first syllable. 

53. It appears, then, that there was a strong tendency to accent every 
verbal form, simple or compound, on the first or last syllable. Therefore, 
if this tone became a stress, we should expect to find the second syllable 
of all Marathi verbs weakened, and the first probably maintaining its 
length. In the main this is so. 


SKT. M. G. 
ásphàlayati Gphalné aphalvü 
udghatayati ughadné? ughadvü 

(cf. ughadné < udghatati) 
utthápayati uthaviné H. uthana 
uttdrayatt utarné utarvu 

(cf. tarné < tarayati) 
uddharayati udharné udharvii 
praksdlayatt pakhalné pakhalvii 
prasthapayati pathaviné gpathavvü 
prásárayati pasarné pasarvii 
(cf. sarné < sárayati) 
nipatayatt nivadné cf. nivado 
(cf. nivadné < nipatait) 
utpatayati upadné (cf. upadné < utpatati) 
nirbhagna- nibhagne 
upalaksaté olakhné 


r The remarks above, $$ 27 ff., on ë and z in Gujrati apply equally to Marathi. 
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SKT. M. G. 
¿oalgati üvagné 
nirvayatt nivne 
abhilagyati hilagné 
samlagyati salagné 
víjayaté vine vidvii 
unmagna- umagnë 
ummajjana- umajne 
unmüla- umalné 
unmrsta- umatné (cf. mathné < mrstá-) 
nisrsta- nisatné 


Here appears the familiar spectacle of the stressed syllable retaining its 
length, the unstressed being shortened. 

54. It is true that in simple verbs also we have cases of a short vowel 
where we expect to see a long: e.g. ghatnë < ghrstd-, katné < krtyaté, 
sakné < Saknoti (Pkt. sakkai), khapné < Rsapya-. But these short vowels 
are due to analogy with those pairs of transitive and intransitive verbs, 
where the first has regularly à and the second a: e.g. marnë < marayati: 
marně < Pkt. marét; padnë < patayati : padné < patati, etc. Hence a was 
felt to be a distinctive sign of the intransitive. Cf. also phuiné < sphutyati: 
phodné < sphotayati; tutné < trutyati : tédné < trofayati, etc. Further, 
there was the influence of the compound verbs: e.g. sarnë < sdrayatt: 
nisarné < nisaratt and nisarayati, a confusion which produces sarné < 
sürné, and nisdrné < nisarné. In some cases, however, the à is retained: 
tapné < tapyati and hakné < Pkt. hakkai are more usual than tapné and 
hakné. thakné < Pkt. thakkai beside thakné is poetical, and therefore 
probably older; khdsné < Rasatë is found beside khasné. Two active verbs 
are also found with a: khacné, which Bloch suggests may be a tatsama, and 
vatné, of which the derivation is unknown.? 

55. This tendency to differentiate a-verbs as intransitive and a@-verbs as 
transitive is found strongly in Hindi, less strongly in Gujrati. G. dhakhváü 

< *dhaksati, dhasvü < dharsaté, ghasvň < gharsati. The question of 
literary Hindi is further complicated by the fact that a very large number 
of words have been borrowed from a source further to the north-west, 
where simplification of double consonants has not taken place: e.g. 
makkhan < mraksanam: G. Bihari makhan, makkhi < maksikd, patthar < 
prastarah, all opposed to hath < hastah, àge < agraké, etc. When these 


I I do not agree with Bloch, Š 48, that this variety need be the result of dialectical 
mixing, or that a in this position may represent a long vowel with a different timbre 
from á. To me the a of tapné. e.g., sounds as short [A]. 
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double consonants come at the end of a word or before another consonant 
they are shortened: e.g. sac < sacc < satyah, but sacc? bat; rakhna, but 
rakkhà. In verbs examples of a for à are the following: bajnd < vadyate, 
gajná < gadyati, phatnà < phatyati, thakná < Pkt. thakkai, lagnà < 
lagyati. Probably also in the same way z for @ in ugnà < udgata, uthnà < 
Pkt. utthai. 

56. I have supposed that in early Marathi the verb was stressed on its 
first syllable. If now we turn to the question of substantives, we are faced 
with another problem. Here there appears recognizable no such tendency 
in Sanskrit, as in the case of the verb, to confine the accent to the first 
or any other syllable. ‘The accent was free and might fall on any syllable 
of the word. 

57. In the following words the Sanskrit tone fell on the first syllable. 
In these words it is the first syllable that has retained its length, and the 
second that has been shortened. 


SKT. M. 
cáturasram cauras 
sdmantah sãvăt 
paravatah parva 


58. There are, however, a number of words which, having the tone on 
the final syllable in Sanskrit, have lost the final in Marathi, but have been 
treated just like the preceding class in retaining the length of the initial. 


SKT. M. G. 
gopalá- govli goval 
palasáh balas palas 
duskalah dukal dukal 
nanandr- nanad P. nanan 
marjarah májar maar 
Rumaráh kiivar kiivar 
triparnáh tivan 
pumnagáh punav 
angarah igal agaro 
Smasdanah masan masan 
jamatr- javai Jamai 
samargháh savag 
avasáh avsa avas 
upavasah Osa 
yajfiopavitám Janoë janoi 
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59. If the cases that we have already had in Maharastri of shortening 
are a true guide, e.g. kumaro < kumáráh, then the shortening of the long 
syllable may have taken place before the loss of the final syllable. But 
at some time or other the final syllable became much weakened—cf. the 
poetical form kumaru < kumaroó—and finally disappeared altogether, mod. 
M. kiivar. This could hardly have happened if the final syllable had 
retained the chief stress of the word. At the same time the initial syllable 
retains its length, while the middle syllable is shortened. The presumption 
therefore is that at some time the chief stress was transferred from the 
final to the initial syllable, and that this change probably took place before 
the weakening of the final syllable. From $ 33 it appeared that normally 
of the unstressed syllables of a word that furthest from the main stress is 
the strongest, i.e. bears the chief secondary stress. Hence if marja'rah has 
a stress on the last syllable, there is probably a secondary stress on the 
first, ,marja'rah. Particularly when the main stress falls on a part of the 
word so liable to weakening and shortening as the final syllable, 1s it liable 
to be transferred to the syllable of secondary stress.! 

60. In support of this assumption of a secondary initial stress in the 
case of finally stressed words, there is our knowledge of the previous 
existence of a secondary tone. 

(a) There are a certain number of copulative compounds in the Rgveda 
which are accented on both members.? 

(b) In the Satapathabrahmana in long compounds and in reduplicated 
formations a secondary accent was sometimes added. This accent occasion- 
ally takes the place of the original altogether. 

(c) There are a certain number of words accented differently in later 
Sanskrit from earlier: e.g. gáhvarah : gahvaráh; ástau : astáu; sápta : saptá; 
tila- : tilá-. 

Therefore, just as I supposed all verbs to be stressed on the first syllable, 
so too, though from a different reason, all finally stressed (or toned) words 
became initially stressed (or toned), with the phonetic consequences noted 
above. 

61. There remains the case of words in which the Sanskrit tone falls 
on an interior syllable: such an accented long vowel is retained: 


SKT. M. G. 
upasthánam vathan 
upakhydnam ukhan ukhanii 


1 Cf. the change in English from ,autho'rize, etc. (still so spoken in Scotland and North 
Ireland) to 'autho,rize, etc. 
? Cf. Whitney, $ 1254. 3 See above, $ 1o, v. 
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SKT. M. G. 
nirvana- nivané 
(cf. the verb monë : nirvayait) 
vyakhyanam vakhan vakhan 


Compare these with the words in § 58. 
62. When the accented vowel is z or z, it is retained; whereas if un- 
accented, it becomes a, as in all cases in Gujrati. 


(a) Accented í and ú. 


hastini hattin cf. G. véran < vairini 
bhagini bahin 
pravrsa paiis 

(b) Unaccented 2 and u > a. 
mánusah manas manas 
srthiláh sadhal 
kurkuráh kukar kukar 
harini haran haran 
unmilati umalné 
parinayati paranné paranvii 

(a) Accented š and ú remain. 
godhümah gahi H. gohii 
kharjürah khajür khajür 

(b) Unaccented 7, Z, ë > a. 
Strisah Siras Siris 
agnisthá- agthi agithi 

(agitha is a loan-word from H.) 

*unmülayati umalnë 
* gdvésayatt gavasne 


63. There remains the large class of Sanskrit dissyllabic words accented 
on the last syllable in Sanskrit, but appearing as dissyllables with an 
initial long in Marathi: e.g. mai : matr-; sãū : sadhu-. These Marathi words, 
however, are derived from extensions of the Sanskrit dissyllables: matrká, 
sadhukdh, etc. 

64. Two factors come in to disturb the symmetry of this system: 
A. Analogy, B. Borrowing. 

A. i. The fact that all verbs and all finally accented words ended by 
becoming initially stressed, and that the great majority of words were 
either initially or finally accented, tended to make the language chiefly an 
initially stressed language. In this way there must have been a strong 
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tendency to place the stress on the initial syllable of even medially stressed 
words. Examples of this may perhaps be seen in: 


güsthánam gothan 
pratisthanam paithan 


But it should be remembered that there are considerable fluctuations even 
in the Sanskrit accent as handed down to us. Some of these apparent 
inconsistencies may date back to the time of the tone. 

ii. As the result of special analogy we have pasarné beside pasarné after 
the simple verb sarné.' 

B. Marathi has on its northern and eastern boundaries closely con- 
nected languages of the penultimate stress type. From these it has bor- 
rowed words: e.g. Ggitha from H. ágithà beside M. agthi < Skt. agnisthá-. 
Similarly, it has been much influenced by the literary and religious langu- 
age, Sanskrit. Perhaps here is the explanation of the length of the first 
syllable of vakhdn (where we should expect *vakhan) < Skt. vyakhydnam, 
while in vathin < upasthánam we see -a-. Similarly, dukal by the side of 
dukal < Skt. duskalah. The question is, however, complicated by the fact 
that there are similar written lengths, pronounced short, in Bengali: e.g. 
pathana, jamat [patha-no, dzama-r, not potha-no, dgoma:i] < pras'thapa- 
yati, ja'matr-. On the other hand, pakhlana [pokhla-:no| < fraksalayati.? 

65. I shall now examine those words of whose Sanskrit accent we have 
no tradition. 

i. Nomina actionis were accented for the most part on the root, nomina 
agentis on the suffix.? In the case of simple stems this would be of equal 
effect in Marathi, for in both cases the result would be a stress on the first 
syllable. The case of compound stems is different. Here the accent fell 
chiefly on the final syllable, e.g. samgamáh. We have already had: 

avasá- avsa avas 
upavasa- ósa 


To them may be added: 


avada- avat avai 
prastara- pathra patharo 
vyaparah vavar 

samghatah saghad saghado 


There are, however, even in Sanskrit a certain number of these com- 


1 See above, Š 54. 
2 See above, § 42. The subject needs further investigation. 
3 Whitney, § 1148. 
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pound verbal nouns which have the accent on the root-syllable: e.g. 
utpátah, Gsrésah. We have had vyakhydnam, upasthánam, nirvdnam, 
upakhyánam. It is possible that an antithesis in accentuation arose between 
verbs and nouns of this type, the verb (the Marathi infinitive is derived 
from this verbal noun in -na-) having the accent on the prefix, and the 
noun on the root: e.g., mivné (verb) : nivdné (noun). On this point Bloch 
says: ‘Il semble que les substantifs verbaux aient de préférence la longue.’! 
Further it must be noted that many of these substantives are nomina 
actionis in Marathi, whereas they were nomina agentis in Sanskrit, e.g., 
M. utana: Skt. uttáná-. Thus: 


uttand- dana : verb utné 

udbhéra- ubharà :  ,, ubharné 

prasara- pasüárà : — ,, pasarné 

nihsvasah nisás (nisasné is formed from 


nisas, not < nihsvasayati). 


It will be noticed that in the case of avada-, prastéra-, vydpara-, samghata-, 
where the Marathi form shows original initial or final accentuation, there 
are no corresponding verbs with a short medial vowel. Hence there would 
be no compelling force of analogy in the case of these words. 
ii. When a stem is strengthened by vrddhi and the suffix -ya-, the 
accent falls on the first syllable, e.g. palitd- : palitya-.2 Here: 
*barakya- parah 


Glasyam Glas 
ii. Derivatives in -ya- without vrddhi have the accent either on the 
first or the last syllable.* Here: 
rahasyam rahas 
iv. Most compounds of páti- and pdini are accented on the first member.* 
Here: 
sapatnt savat 
v. Dependent compounds of which the second member is a verbal 


stem are accented on the second member.5 We have had aseagandháh, 
gopaláh. 


kalàpa- kalva 
*raksapaláh rakhval (cf. gopaláh) 
* garhasthah gharat 
1 Š 52, 4- 2 Whitney, Š 12114. 3 Whitney, Š 1212. 


* Whitney, § 1267a. s Whitney, Š r27o. 
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vi. Secondary adjectives in -in are accented on the suffix, with feminine 
-ini, e.g. balínt.! We have had hastini. 


sarpini sapin 
Opposed to this is karan < harini : masc. harináh. 


vii. Where a long syllable immediately precedes a secondary derivative 
suffix, there seems to be some tendency to accent it.? 


rasálah rasal 
krsanah Risan 
haritalah haryal 
On the other hand, narikélah > *narialu > nàrel. 
tusGrah tusár 
tadágah (i.e. *tatdka-) talav 


viii. Other compounds: 


satkàrah sakàr 
araghattah rahat 
nihkarma- nikami 


On the other hand, with initial or final accentuation: 


*matrgharam (:grhá-) maher mahiyer 
pranaptri panat H. pandati 


ix. In a number of other words there is nothing beyond the vowel 
change to determine the original accent: 


(a) On the initial or final syllable: 


Rataha- kadhat kadai 
matulanit mavlan 
Karnatakah Kanda Kanado 
hambharah hübar 
kaparda- kavda 
varaha- varai 
pulinah pulan 
lasunam lasan lasan, H. lasun 
cipitah civad 

Pkt. kadantara- kadtar 

» kadapp a- kadap 


! Whitney, Š 1230. 2 Whitney, §§ 1222, 1227. 
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hingulah higül 

karpüram (cf. kharjüra-) hapur kapür 
karpasah (*kappuso?) kāpūs Rapas 
raksasah (*rakkhiso ?) rakhis 


66. In the type x v x or xv x, the last syllable is dropped and the 
second is retained: 


prastarah pathar pathar 
gardabhah gadhav H. gadha < *gadaha 
karkaráh kakar kakar 

kavalah kaval 

parasuh pharas 

sagarah sayar 

langalam nagar nagar 

pduskaram pokhar pokhar 


Similarly: ddamani > davan, kacchapah > kasav, kharparah > khapar, 
Sarkarad > sakar, cikkanam > cikan, $rükhalà > sükhal, mraksanam > 
makhan, argala > agal, kuttani > kutan, samkatah > sükad, kajjalam > 
kajal, barbarah > babar, utkarah > ukar, ksapanah > khavan, panasah > 
phanas. 

67. There are a considerable number of cases that cannot be brought 
under these general rules. Some have already been mentioned,! and have 
been ascribed to analogical change of accent, to influence of connected 
forms, and to borrowing. There are, however, others. 

A. Words which have a instead of 2. Bloch quotes a number of examples.” 

i. The a of a simple word is shortened to z in a derivative or compound: 
e.g. khat : khatag; gadhav : gadhda; phatné : phatakné;natha : natharda. Here 
I am inclined to see a later tendency to shorten the first syllable of a long 
word, similarly as Bihari shortens the first syllable in ghorawa : ghorda.3 

For some of Bloch’s examples I should suggest special explanations. 
vanaj is < vanijyám, not vdanijyam, nàlhà < *nastahRáh, nathara < 
*nastakarah. Under the first heading would come cakvd < cakravakdh 
for *cakva, if it is not a loan-word (cf. G.H. cakvá < cakra'vakah). 

ii. A certain number of words must probably be attributed to borrowing 
as Bloch suggests. Among these I should place the monosyllabic words 
with a instead of à: khaj < kharjuh, nath < nasta, latth lat < yastih, 
sak < satka-, hat hat < hatta-. Literary and common Hindustani shows 


1 See above, Š 64. 2 Š 48 ff. 3 See above, Š 23. 
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the same phenomenon: sac saccd < satya-, kal < kalyam: Bihari kali. 
These are borrowings from a north-western language like Pafijabi, which 
has sacc sacca, natth, kall, hatt, latthi, etc. 

iii. Fluctuation between a and d in transitive and intransitive verbs was 
discussed above.’ 

iv. There is fluctuation of quantity in the initial syllables of words not 
covered by the previous classes: e.g. adha (< ardha-) but dd, ¿zal < 
argalah, daphalné < dsphdlayati, vdkhanné, àkhà < áksata- and some 
others. On this point Bloch says: ‘A propos de ad(h)- (ardha-) il [Moles- 
worth] donne cependant une indication intéressante: aprés avoir établi 
une nuance de sens entre ad- et @d-, il convient que l'usage contredit ses 
définitions: en réalité ad- est la forme du dec, ad- celle du Concan. Est-ce 
là la clé de toutes les hésitations de la graphie de a en syllabe initiale? 
S'agit-il d'ailleurs d'une différence de timbre, ou de quantité, ou des 
deux concurrement? Ce sont là questions auxquelles l'expérience directe 
seule pourra répondre.’3 

(a) In some words there is 4 in place of a: e.g. padsi (Pkt. padicchia), 
paras (pariksa-), parusné (paryus-). Bloch says: ‘Il s'agit ici d'une action 
morphologique dont on retrouve la trace dés le prakrit et jusqu'en sanskrit 
(v. Pischel, §§ 77—8).'4 

(B) In a number of verbs there is a confusion between a and à: Rhannë 
and khanné ‘to dig’, harné and harné ‘to take’, carné ‘to graze’ and carné 
‘to graze or to cause to graze’, sarné or sdrné opposed to tarné ‘to swim’ 
and tarné ‘to rescue’. This confusion results from analogy with the com- 
pound verbs: e.g. both nísãrayati and nísarati > nisarné (as opposed to 
sdrati > sarné and sdrayati > sarné), uttdrayati and uttarati > utarné.5 
The difference of the simple verb is sometimes transferred to the com- 
pound: e.g. utarné or utdrné after tarné. The à in visduné < visramayati 
is due to the influence of the noun visáva < visradma-.° vakhdanné is formed 
from vakhan, as the nn shows; nisdsné from nisas. 

v. There is hesitation between 7, #, and a in final syllables: e.g. manis 
or manas, lakid or lakad, kápüs or kāpas, kivin or kivan. The possibility 
of borrowing should be kept in mind: cf. G. manas, lakad. But a Marathi 
speaker informs me that whereas he says manüs, lakiid, kapiis, etc., for the 
nominative, for the dative he says manasala, lakadala, képasala, whether 
it is so written or not. We have here an indication of a later tendency (cf. 
initial 2 > a?) to slur vowels in the interior of a polysyllabic word. The 


I See above, Š 55. ? See above, $ 54. 3 $ 49. 
4 § 49, 1. Cf. also my article in JRAS., 1915, p. 23. 
5 See above, $ 54. 6 See above, $ 65. 1. 7 See above, $ 67, À. i. 
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case of haran and harin is other. Haran when used alone, without suggestion 
from the context, means the female (i.e. < harini). But harináh also became 
haran, and the word made no distinction between the male and female. 
To fill this gap the Skt. karina- was borrowed and took the form of harin. 
It is possible that here also we have the explanation of other variations 
between z, #, and a in final syllables. 

68. We are now in a position to attempt to determine what happened 
to the first syllable in words of the type — x x. Was it shortened or not? 

(a) i. Against shortening in — + x speak the following words: 


vyakhydnam vakhán vakhàn 
karpüram kapür kapür 
kārpäsah kāpūs kapas 


The case of vdkhdn has already been discussed.’ It may also have been 
influenced by a verb *vakhné, replaced later by vakhanné. 'The accent of 
karpüram is unknown; possibly hapür represents a *kdpar influenced by 
Skt. karpüra-, G. kapür: cf. kaparvani, ‘camphor water.’ The question of 
kapiis is very obscure, as no 4 appears in Sanskrit. 

ii. For shortening speak: 


upasthánam vathan 
satkárah sakar 
godhimah gahii 
Rharjiirah khajür 
*nastakara- nathara 


camar < carmakarah is doubtless due to analogy with cam < carma. 
Words in which the first vowel is ? or u do not bear on the question, since 
in this position, z, # would in any case have been shortened. 

(b) The case of - ^x appears to be different. Here the first syllable 
regularly retains its length: 


hastíni hattin 
pravrsa paiis 
sarpini sapin 


Pkt. lakkudam lākūd 


69. Of the changes ascribed by Pischel to the action of the stress in 
Maharastri, except the shortening of syllables dealt with above, there is 
little or no trace in Marathi. The doubling of consonants I have put down 


t See above, § 64 B. 2 See above, Š 13. 
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to other causes;! moreover, Marathi does not show all pre-accentual 
consonants doubled: e.g. pumndgah > punav not *pundg, sadhukáh > saq 
not *saük, etc., etc. Of the change of pre-accentual a to z or u, only pik 
and perhaps opné is preserved in Marathi: Skt. pakoáh > Mh. pikko > 
M. pik, Skt. arpáyati > Mh. uppei > M. opné. Of the change of post- 
accentual ¿ to z, there is no trace: 1st plur. pres. -amah (for which Pischel 
quotes -1m6) > -Ó or -# not *-¿ Neither kivin (beside kivan) nor kapis 
(:hàrpása-) can be ascribed to this, since Arpandh > kivi'no would give 
only M. kivan; similarly, kdrpdsah > *háppuso > would give *kapas. It 
will be seen from this that the number of words in which this change 
would remain visible is very small. 

70. To sum up: the original tone of Sanskrit, itself descended from the 
Indo-Germanic tone, became in the pre-Marathi stage a stress. 

i. In verbs the tone or stress was confined to the first syllable. 

ii. In other words, when the accent rested on the last syllable, there 
was a secondary accent on the first. This afterwards became the chief 
stress. 

in. Initial syllables retained their length, if stressed; or if unstressed, 
when followed by a short stressed syllable. Otherwise they were shortened. 

iv. Medial syllables retained their length, if stressed; if unstressed, they 
were shortened or lost. 

v. Penultimate 7 z, if stressed, > i 4; if unstressed, > a. 

vi. There was a later influence at work through which initial syllables, 
when a word was lengthened in any way, tended to become short, and 
interior syllables to be slurred. 

71. Thus we have the accent scheme for the history of Marathi: 


SKT. M. 
Lux prásphuta - v paphud 
4 v x nisara v v Hisar 
4 ux dsphálaya - v üphal 
v -x $masanáh v v masan 
v — £ x upasthinam v — vathàn 
- ú x *pravrsa — — paiis 
v 5 x bhagini v — bahin 


72. If my assumptions are correct, a language can be added to those in 
which the effects of the Indo-Germanic tone can still be observed; and 
at the same time another line of demarcation is provided for the modern 
Indo-aryan languages. On the one side Gujrati, Sindhi, Pafijabi, Hindi, 


! See above, $ 13. 
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Singhalese, and perhaps Bengali—all descended from a language or 
languages which possessed the penultimate stress; on the other Marathi 
showing the effects of a stress which was derived from the tone of Sanskrit. 

73. When considering this division, it should not be forgotten that the 
udatta of the Rgveda was a low tone, while that described by Panini was 
a high tone. Is this a first sign of separation in accentual system? 


6. The Infinitive in Nepali’ 


Tuz Nepali infinitive has four forms, which end in (1) -nu e.g. garnu ‘do’; 
(2) -na e.g. garna; (3) -nã e.g. garnà; (4) -ne e.g. garne. The Rev. A. Turnbull 
(Nepali Grammar, 1904, pp. 90-92) draws no distinction between the 
first three. That there is a clear distinction, however, will be seen from 
what follows. It is my object to define the uses of these four forms and to 
draw what conclusion may be possible as to their origin. 

The text studied most closely for this purpose is the Birsikka, a collec- 
tion of tales in Nepali published by the Gorkha Press, Benares. The results 
thus obtained have been checked from other texts from the same press, 
from personal experience and from stories etc. told me by Gurkhas and 
written down at the time in phonetic script. The letter B. followed by the 
number of page and line shows that the quotation is taken from the 
Birsikka; T'. from my own collection of texts. 


THE INFINITIVE IN -nu, -na, na 


The uses of these infinitives can be classified under three main heads: 
(A) The infinitive is the subject of the sentence. (B) It is the direct object. 
(C) It stands in some case relationship other than that of subject or object. 

(A) The infinitive is the subject. 

The form is always -zu. 

I. It is the subject of any verb. 

Exx. Tera karma má raja hünu lékhe ko thiyo. B. 55. 3. “To be king was 
written in your fate’. Dinu na dinu àphno khusi cha. B. 131. 5. “To give or 
not to give is at your own discretion’. Aphu lai ta khánu kéi chaina. B. 122. 
8. “There is nothing for you to eat (lit. there is no eating for you)’. 

II. Its use is specialised with cha and parcha ‘be necessary’. 

Exx. Hámi lai tara janu cha T. ‘We must go far’. Aju ma la tyō põstak 
dékhatinu cha T. “You must show me the book today’. 

The negative chaina is very frequent in the sense ‘cannot’ ‘must not’. 

Exx. Y6 kam gari saknu chaina B. 19. 12. “This work cannot be finished’. 
Hámi mantri le jhüto bolnu chaina. B. 27. s. ‘We ministers cannot tell lies’. 
Garuwo na pai cindo phornu chaina. B. 38. 8. ‘Because you cannot get a 
brass pot, you must not break the earthenware’. Sukh paryo bhane hási 


! Philologica, 1. 1, 1921, pp. 101-16. 
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rahanu chaina. B. 28. o. ‘If good fortune betide, one must not keep 
laughing’. 

Similarly with parnu and na parnu. 

Exx. má jánu parcha. T. ‘I must go’. Mă pani yahá basnu paryo. B. 30. Q. 
‘I too must sit here’. Timi le mol garnu pardaina. B. 11. 7. ‘You must not 
name a price’. Hdmi lai wahi hirnu paryo. T. ‘We must go there’. 

It will be noticed that the subject of the infinitive can be either in the 
direct case (with intransitive verbs: the oblique with Je with transitive 
verbs) or in the oblique with /ai depending directly on parnu. E.g. mai le 
garnu parcha = ‘the doing by me is necessary’, while ma lai garnu parcha = 
‘the doing is necessary for me’. The former use is by far the more common, 
since in this way the logical subject of the whole sentence appears in the 
normal form for the subject. 

III. Throughout the honorific conjugation the infinitive is a subject 
and appears as -nu. 

Exx. Guru jyu le bhannu huncha. 'T. "The teacher speaks’. Tapaiharu le 
kina dhog dinu bhayo? T. ‘Why have you made obeisance? Raja le raj 
garnu bhae ko thiyo. B. 39. 3. ‘The king was ruling’. Anu hawas. T. 
‘Please come (lit. Let there be a coming)’. 

IV. It is equivalent to an imperative, in actual use felt to be rather 
less abrupt than the simple imperative, but less polite than the honorific 
imperative. 

It is most common with the 2nd person. 

Exx. Timi má sana Giinu ra më - - - áüla. T. ‘Come with me and I will 
come’. Bhéli cahine sarajam tayar gari anu. B. 16. 14. ‘Come tomorrow 
having prepared the necessary equipment’. Térd guru le jaso bhanchan uso 
garnu jaha jánchu bhanchan wahá janu. B. 4. 6. ‘Do as your teacher says, 
go where he says he is going’. Na bhannu. B. 32. 11. ‘Do not speak’. 

It is less common with the 3rd person. 

Ex. fö aghi bata khascha tes le gani rahánu. B. 9. 13. ‘Let the one who 
first falls keep on counting’. 

The use of the infinitive in questions is similar in origin. 

Exx. Ma lat yo ghar má kina basnu? B. 139. 3. “Why should I stay in 
this house?’. Banià le bhanchan kina dhapáünu? B. 130. 9. “The merchant 
says: Why should you drive away?’ 

(B) The infinitive is the direct object. 

The form is predominantly -na. 

I. Generally with any transitive verb. 

Exx. Khana pina gari base. B. 30. 7. ‘Having eaten and drunk they sat 
down’. Baryat bhojna gardai. B. 83. 12. lit. ‘Causing the feeding of the 
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marriage party’. Ma rukh mà carhna jandina. B. 104. 13. ‘I do not know 
how to climb the tree’. Rukh carhna janne bide. B. 119. 12. ‘Knowledge 
how to climb trees’. 

II. Specially with certain verbs. 

Lagnu ‘begin’: exx. Jhagrá garna lage. T. ‘They began to quarrel’. 
Raja le bhanna lagyo. T. “The king began to say’. Aind herna lage ka béla 
ma. B. 95. 2. lit. ‘At the time of having begun to look in the glass’. Similarly 
with thalnu ‘begin’, dinu ‘be about to’: exx. Tes le hanna thalyo. T. ‘He 
began to strike’. Indr sidhydiina ate. B. 20. 14. "They were about to finish 
the well’. 

Saknu ‘be able’: exx. Tes lai marna na sakne thiyo. T. ‘He was not able 
to kill him’. Kë pani ucalna sakenan. T. "They could not lift it at all’. 

Khojnu ‘try’ lit. ‘seek’: ex. Ma lai marna khojchau. B. 38. 3. ‘You are 
trying to kill me’. 

Dinu ‘allow’: exx. Tapdi lai má jana dinna T. ‘I will not let you go’. Timi 
lai dukh parna dine chama B. 70. 2. ‘I will not let misfortune befall you’. 

Paiinu ‘be allowed to’ lit. ‘obtain’: exx. Kulkutumba ko darsan garna 
paé. B. 13. 1. ‘I have been allowed to visit my family’. Chutti má jana 
pais? T. ‘Have you been allowed to go on furlough? Mai le k& dékhna 
sunna paina. B. 160. 7. ‘I was not allowed to see or hear anything . 

III. Followed by bhani the infinitive in -za is used in commands or to 
express purpose. Here it is a direct object to the verb bhani ‘saying’; and 
so is a kind of oratio obliqua. 

Exx. Pini jhikdiina bhani agya bhayo. B. 15. 14. “There was an order to 
take out the water’. Ma lai marna bhani jukti gare ko ho. B. 53. 9. “He has 
made a plan to kill me’. Më ke Rura sodhna bhani aë. B. 69. 4. ‘I have 
come to ask some things’. 

It is obvious that in orders, where the order is repeated in oratio recta, 
the infinitive in -nu can also be used, since here it will be a subject. 

Exx. Bhoóli tayar gari diinu bhani arhae. B. 17. 1. “He ordered him to 
come (lit. he ordered, saying: Come.)’. Phül kasai le na tipnu bhani manai 
gari. B. 98. 9. ‘Forbidding anyone to pick flowers (lit. forbidding, saying: 
Let no one pick)’. 

In all the above cases, where the infinitive is originally a direct object 
and, as we have seen, has the form -za, Turnbull gives the regular form 
as -nu. 

(C) The infinitive stands in a case relationship other than that of subject 
or direct object. 

I. The form is -na. 

(a) The case is dative. 
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I. The infinitive expresses purpose. 

Exx. Tes lai marna ma Janchu, T. ‘I will go to kill him’. Kë bhanna 
ayau? B. 164. 5. ‘What have you come to say?’ Indr khanna mansuba 
bhayo. B. 16. ro. “They determined to dig a well’. Poko pari bésya kā 
ghar mà rakhna di. B. 187. 14. ‘Making a bundle and giving it to be kept 
in a harlot’s house’. Ma lai marna tirkaman khaicna lagyo. B. 39. 6. ‘He 
began to draw his bow to kill me’. 

II. The infinitive in -za used intensively is in origin an infinitive of 
purpose. 

Exx. So so bato gari jada baro durgam Bindraban má pugna gae. B. 4. 
13. '- - - they eventually arrived at B’. Ghumi ghumi Bidyamanpur má 
pugna gae. B. 34. 7. “After wandering about they eventually arrived at B’. 

III. With huncha ‘be suitable’, negative hundaina. 

Exx. Aile phülbüri má hérna jĝna huncha ki? B. 86. 3. ‘Should we go 
and see the garden now? (lit. is it suitable for going - -Y. Hami pani kei 
Ratha garna huncha ki? B. 107. 12. 'Should we tell some story ?' Tes manis 
ko jiu usai lina hundaina. B. 45. 9. 'It is not right to take the man's life 
without reason’. Wahá dékhi lyàe ko pani khána pani hundaina. B. 16. 2. 
"Water taken from there is not suitable for drinking’. 

Occasionally, but very rarely, the infinitive in -nu is found, through 
contamination with phrases like garnu cha, garnu chama, where it is the 
subject (see above). 

Ex. Mad jar khuwdiinu hundaina. B. 69. 11. ‘It it not right to give 
intoxicating spirit to drink’. 

IV. With adjectives. 

Exx. Testo sunna pani ayogya kuro. B. 109. 13. ‘Such a thing unfit even 
to hear’. Fas paiina garho cha. B. 18. 9. ‘Fame is hard to get’. Yo bhit 
sãnti garna kathin cha. B. 19. 8. “This spirit is hard to appease’. 

(b) The case is genitive. 

I. The infinitive depends on a noun. 

Exx. Rukh carhna bhéd pãe ko chaina. B. 155. 9. ‘I have not the secret 
knowledge of climbing trees’. Khéti garna hal - - - chaina. B. 175. 4. “There 
is not a plough for cultivating’. Mēri chóri magna Rë ascarya thiyo? B. 131. 
14. ‘What wonder was there in asking for my daughter ?' 

This relationship is more usually expressed by the infinitive or verbal 
adjective in -ze (see below). 

II. The infinitive depends on a postposition. 

Exx. Jar mad khana md bhiilne manis. B. 68. 10. ‘A man who comes to 
grief in drinking spirit’. Tēro bakya sunna lai maharani palnu bhae ko cha. 
B. 149. 4. “The queen has come to hear your words’. 
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This use is rare: the form nearly always used is -nā (see below). 
(c) The case is locative. 
Exx. Sadhai gharai basna tà udas lagcha. B. 3. 9. “As for staying always 


at home, one gets depressed’. Aba tai le kuldharma má rahdna tà - - - tyo 
kam garna tà sakne chainas. B. 170. 8. ‘As for your remaining in your 
family tradition, - - - you won’t be capable of that work’. 


This use is much extended when the infinitive is followed by za and the 
same verb repeated in a finite tense, admitting the truth of the statement 
but adding some qualifying condition. 

Exx. Teso hüna tà hö taipani ék barta cha. B. 27. 8. “As for it being so, 
it is so: nevertheless there is a story’. Tél pakna tà pakyo tara rani tél 
bhayo. B. 51. 4. ‘The oil has certainly been boiled, but it has become 
queen’s oil’. Bécna tà bécne ho, mol ta sugha àphai garcha. B. 123. 13. ‘It is 
certainly to be sold, but the parrot will fix its own price’. Pani parna ta 
pardai cha, tara paret má jánu paryo. T. ‘It certainly is raining, but you 
must go on parade’. 

2. This form is -nd. 

This is almost always the form used with postpositions. 

Exx. Dhairya hünà le raja samma bhayo. B. 14. 12. “By being brave he 
reached the throne’. Tapai ko patra parhna le adhëra kotha má bati baleko 
jasto bhayo. T. ‘Reading your letter was just like a lamp being lit in a 
dark room’. Aba tai le mare jhai gari básná le má kahá patyaiila? B. xo. 6. 
“Through your having remained as though dead, what can I believe in?’ 
Timro bàrtà sunnà lai icchá hunda. B. 126. 8. ‘Being desirous to hear your 
story’. Hámi lai palnd nimitta. B. 184. 14. ‘In order to maintain us’. 

Turnbull mentions the form -nä as used with the postposition /e (p. 91); 
but for all other uses he gives the form -zu (pp. 91, 139). 

It seems clear that there is a distinction in the use of the three forms 
-nu -na -nà. -nu is the subject; -na is the direct object or another oblique 
case when not followed by a postposition; -nā is an oblique case when 
followed by a postposition. 

The Modern Indian infinitive in -n- is derived from the Sanskrit verbal 
noun in -ana- (see Bloch, La formation de la langue marathe, p. 262). 

It is at first tempting to see in the Nepali -nu the direct descendant of 
the simple nominative -anam, as in Singhalese -nu Sindhi -nu etc. as 
opposed to the enlarged -anakam seen in Rajasthani -no Braj -naŭ Hindi 
-nà etc. 

But Middle Indian final vowels preceded by a consonant have been lost 
in Nepali: e.g. hat < hatthé, cak < cakko, düd < duddham, by < vyju, 
makhan < makkhanam. Hence -nu cannot < nam. 
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The next theory to occur is that -nu represents an older -nō < -naii 
(the neuter having been replaced by or fallen together with the masculine 
as in Raj. -no H. -nã). It is true that final -o in Nepali nowadays often 
becomes -u, much more frequently indeed than is shown in writing, 
although some forms like aphnu ‘own’ hiju ‘yesterday’ are more commonly 
written than aphno hijo. Beside forms like aphno hijo sano nàgo thiyo it is 
quite common to hear aphnu hiju sanu nàgu thiu. But in the infinitive I have 
never heard -zo, nor is it ever written so, not even roo years ago to judge 
from a cursory examination of some of the Hodgson MSS. at the India 
Office, which I was able to see through the kindness of Dr. F. W. 
Thomas. It is unlikely then that whereas -o is maintained to a large extent 
in other words it should have become exclusively -z in the infinitive, 
where too the action of analogy with the noun would tend to preserve it: 
chord : choro = -nå : *-no. 

The only explanation left is that -nu represents the neuter -naŭ < 
-nakam, seen in Braj -naŭ and Marathi -nē and perhaps in Jaipuri -nū 
Marwari -nů beside -nō. That -naŭ < -nakam is liable to a different evolu- 
tion from -zaü < -nað -nakah is seen from Gujarati where the neuter 
ending - represents -aŭ and the masculine -o represents -au < -ao. 

The loss of nasalisation in -nu < -naii, which is real and not only 
apparent in writing, may be due either to dissimilation with the preceding 
# or to the influence of the nouns in -o (which becomes -z in quick speech): 
chórà : choro (-u) = -nä : -nu (< -nil). 

-nd, as its use also clearly indicates, is the oblique and represents a 
Sanskrit -nakaya (as in the oblique of nouns in -o), and is parallel with 
Mewati obl. -nā (beside direct -z#) and with Mar. -myà H. -në (if Dr. 
Bloch is right in assuming that these are derived from Pkt. -zayaya: see 
Bloch op. cit. p. 188). 

There remains the form -na. This too, as we have seen from its use, 
represents an oblique case. It must however be noted that in one particular 
it differs in its use from the noun. It appears as the direct object to a verb 
without a postposition. But in the noun it is the direct case in -o which 
is used for both subject and direct object: e.g. mato cha ‘there is earth’ 
and mato phal ‘throw the earth away’. 

It will be noticed that whereas -na is used alone and only seldom when 
followed by a postposition, -nā is never used except when followed by a 
postposition. I incline therefore to see in -na a still further weakening of 
-nd, when not protected by an enclitic postposition. Nepali has gone 
further than other modern Indo-aryan languages in shortening Modern 
Indian final long vowels. Indeed it is almost true to say that all final 
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vowels in Nepali are short. This is frequently noted also in writing: e.g. 
kata ita uta beside katd ita utd, ta beside ta (with perhaps a slight change of 
meaning), bati bate < batai, and so with all emphatics ending in -ai. 

In nouns too it is only where the oblique, singular or plural, is regularly 
followed by a postposition that the final - is retained. In isolated forms it 
becomes -a: e.g. bata ‘from’, < bata obl. of bato, bihana < bihand. 

We have seen that, although the infinitive forms -nu -na -nd are generally 
held apart, there is still some tendency to confuse their use. This is 
particularly marked in the Nepali spoken by men whose native tongue is 
a Mongolian language such as Magar or Gurung. The chief causes of this 
confusion are: 

1. Their functions overlap: e.g. in the two phrases khdnu chaina ‘one 
must not eat: lit. eating is not’ and khdna hundaina ‘it is not fit for eating: 
one must not eat it’ (see above): in direct and indirect speech with bhani 
(see above); in the phrases janu kathin cha ‘going is hard’ and jana kathin 
cha ‘it is hard to go’. 

2. The direct and oblique cases are confused. This is generally notice- 
able in adjectives and particularly pronominal adjectives, where the direct 
case in -o has largely taken the place of the oblique: e.g. it is more usual 
to hear #y6 ghar md than tes ghar md (as opposed to the regular tes mà). 
Compare also expressions like baro durgam Bindraban má B. 4. 13. which 
occur frequently in the written and very frequently in the spoken language. 
Even in the noun itself the direct has sometimes (always, according to 
Turnbull p. 12) replaced the oblique: e.g. chóro and choro le. In my experi- 
ence the oblique more frequently replaces the direct: e.g. chóra and chor le. 
This levelling out is particularly common among Mongolian speakers. In 
any case the greater association of the infinitive with verb forms rather 
than with noun forms might lead to the analogy of the noun forms losing 
its strength. 

3. Final vowels are confused. 'This is most noticeable among Mongolian 
speakers who tend to make final -o, -z, -a, -d, all into -a. 


NOMEN AGENTIS IN -ne 


The infinitive in -nu, -na, ná is essentially a nomen actionis. But there 
is also a nomen agentis formed from the same stem. This is the so-called 
infinitive or verbal adjective -ne, the use of which has become very widely 
extended in Nepali. 

I. It is a simple nomen agentis. 

I. Fitne le rajdham calàula. 'T. “The winner shall have the throne’. 
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Testo hatyá gari marne le swami lai narka ma halchan. B. og. 3. ‘She who 
thus dies by suicide sends her husband to hell’. 7 dine, lagne hun ki? 
B. 89. 9. “This man who is coming, is he my husband?’ Mantri hinu 
parne tă kasogari mantri holas? B. 28. 4. ‘How will you, who ought to 
become a minister, become one?’ 

II. From this it passes into an adjective expressing the action of the 
verb. 

Exx. Sutne ghar. T. ‘A house to sleep in’. Timi le sutne kétho. T. "The 
room you sleep in’. Hámro jiu bacdiine jukti mà garüla. B. x8. 11. ‘I will 
make a plan to save our lives’. Cahine sarajam tayar gari déu. B. 16. 14. 
‘Make ready the necessary equipment’. Timi lakhpati hiine mél má garaild. 
B. rr. 6. ‘I will fix a price which will make you a millionaire’. Hdmi le 
khüne khaja pani khái diyo. B. 36. 1. “He has eaten up also the food to be 
eaten by us’. Aphnd bhai kā ghar má pathaüne kim gari di. T. ‘Making 
an errand which would send her to her brother’s house’. 

To this category belongs the construction of the infinitive in -ze followed 
by bittikai : garne bittikai ‘immediately on doing, lit. at the doing moment’. 

Exx. Hati bata utrane bittikai dori phukdtina lage. B. 42. 10. ‘As soon as 
he got off the elephant, he began to loosen the rope'. Lyaüne mánis pugne 
bittikai kati dinu. B. 46. 1. ‘Kill the man who brings this as soon as he 
arrives’. Dhiki má carhne bittikai sadhai yestá Rura garne. B. 130. 5. ‘As 
soon as she gets on the rice-pounder, she always talks so’. 

Turnbull (p. 120) gives the form -nu for this construction. 

III. It will be seen that this form largely takes the place of a participle. 

a. À present participle. 

Exx. Sati bhae ko swámi mare ko sunne matra pran chorda chan. B. 109. 8. 
‘A sati, only hearing that her husband is dead, dies herself. Yo mal 
lyaüne ko ho? B. 144. 2. ‘Who is the man bringing this baggage?’ Hm: 
lai kei mólahijá na rükhne, aphnai swásni jhai manne, bhitra bata garda 
pani sódhpuch kēi na cahine, Gphnai kótho jhai manne, yesto ¿akar hámi lai 
cahidaina. B. 45. 3. ‘We do not want a servant, who gives us no respect, 
who treats us just like his own wife, who goes in and out without needing 
to ask questions, who treats our bedroom just like his own’. 

B. A future participle. 

Exx. Marne manche mare ghaile hiine manche ghaile bhae. 'T. “Those to 
be killed were killed, those to be wounded were wounded’. Mero raja 
hiine dajyu rahécha. B. 56. 8. ‘I have a brother who will become king’. 

y. A perfect participle, where the effect of the action performed in the 
past lasts into the present. 

Exx. Mro chóro marne tei rahécha. B. ‘He is the man who murdered 
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my son (is my son's murderer)’. Téis tërik má méro jiu bacdiine yét ho. T. 
‘He is the man who saved my life on the 23rd’. 

2. Together with an auxiliary it forms a number of finite tenses. 

I. With the present chu ‘I am’. 

a. It expresses a fact universally true. 

Exx. Baniüharu le yestà yestà khel garne rahéchan. B. 78. 8. “Traders 
are always playing tricks like this’, Khola má kailēi darelo salkine chama. 
T. ‘A river never catches fire’. 

p. This tense is most frequently used as a simple future. The origin of 
this is to be seen in phrases like jiu bacdiine kim gara B. 20. 14 ‘do some- 
thing to save our lives’; timi lakhpati hiine mol mà garaüla B. 11. 6.; méro 
raja hüne dajyu chan B. 56. 8. ‘I have an elder brother who will become 
king’. The further step to mero dajyu raja hüne chan ‘my brother will 
become king’ is a small one. 

Exx. Mà chu: timi lai dukh parna dine chaina. B. 70. 2. ʻI am here: I 
shall not let any harm befall you’. Ma satya bhanchu: ta lai marne chaina. 
B. 121. 11. ‘I promise I shall not kill you’. Timiharu mantri kā putra hau: 
pachi sukh patinyai chau. B. 166. 13. “You are a minister’s sons: afterwards 
you will get happiness’. 

This tense is frequently heard in its contracted form: e.g. garchu dinchu 
aunchu: and in form, at least in verbs whose stem ends in a consonant, is 
identical with the contraction of the present tense: e.g. garchu < garda 
chu. 

II. With the past £hié it forms a conditional tense: e.g. garne thié 
“I should do’ or ‘I should have done’. 

Exx. Tēro gai le biako bhaya dékhin, téro goth mà basne thiyo. T. ‘Tf it 
had been born from your cow, it would have stayed in your herd'. Dui càr 
mirga aile lyáüne thié. B. 142. 10. ‘I would have brought two or three deer’. 

III. With bhayo and the tenses formed therefrom it is used to express 
continuous action. E.g. garne bhae ko chu ‘I have been doing’; garne bhae 
ko hunchu ‘I shall have been doing’. 

Exx. Duniyà le - - - kinne bhae. B. 189. 14. “The people used to buy’. 
Khusi bhai, kháne pine bhai, basyo. B. 124. 8. ‘Being happy, having eaten 
and drunk, he sat down’. 

IV. It is frequently used as a main verb without an auxiliary. 

a. 'To express habitual action. 

Exx. Sati bhanekà tà swami mare pachi dehatyág garne: testa lai sati 
bhannu. B. 109. 2. ‘A sati after her husband's death takes her own life: 
call such a one a sati. Dhiki má carhne bittikai sadhai yesta Rura garne. 
B. 130. 6. 
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B. To express a state. 

Ex. Hirde hirde hairan bhai raho; khána pani pani na paiine. T. *March- 
ing along we became exhausted: nor did we get water to drink (i.e. were 
without water). 

y. The verb garnu ‘do’ is sometimes added. 

Ex. kati le másu Rhane Rasai le cithorne gare. B. 145. 41. 'Some kept on 
eating his flesh, others kept on scratching him’. 

3. Its use with hd, which: does not change for person or number, to 
express necessity, needs explanation. 

Exx. Työ yahá aüne ho. T. ‘He must come’. Ma: le aphna kulkutumba 
sana bhët ghat garna jane ho. B. 3. 8. ‘I must go to visit my family’. Ek 
bhari cün ko ék bhari ghiu hiine ho. B. 63. 10. “There ought to be one measure 
of ghee for one measure of lime’. Jään hüne manis le basna sakne hoina. 
B. 63. 1. ‘A clever man ought not to be able to stay’. Timi le marne hoina, 
palne hö. B. 122. 6. ‘You must not kill, but keep’. 

The starting point of this construction is clear: e.g. tyd jane ho ‘he must 
go (lit. he is one who goes)’, työ garne ho ‘he must do’. 'Then on the analogy 
of phrases like tes le garnu cha ‘he must do (lit. the doing by him is neces- 
sary)’, £yó is here also changed with transitive verbs to tes le and we have 
tes le garne hō. Similarly the first person má garne hi ‘I am one who does’ 
becomes mai le garne hii and then maz le garne hō on the analogy tes le 
garnu cha: mai le garnu cha = tes le garne ho: mai le garne ho. 

4. Occasionally the form in -ne appears to take the place of the infinitive 
proper in -na. 

Exx. Marne khoje ka thiyü. T. "We were ready (lit. trying) to die’. Pác 
bhai bhanne lage. T. ‘The five brothers began to say’. Aga sana salla garne 
lage. T. ‘Began to take counsel with fire’. 

I have noticed this construction only in my own stories, not elsewhere. 
The form seems to be not that of the verbal adjective at all, but to be the 
emphatic form of the oblique infinitive in -na. This would be -nai and, 
as with every final -ai, would become -ne: cf. dhére sabbe < dhérai sabbati. 

In any case the borderline between -za and -ne is indeterminate in 
phrases where the infinitive qualifies a noun. We have on the one hand 
-na in khéti garna hal ‘a plough for cultivating’ rukh carhna bhéd ‘know- 
ledge of climbing trees’, and on the other -ne in jiu bacaüne kam ‘life- 
saving work’, sutne kotho ‘sleepingroom’. 

It will be seen that the use of this form in -ne corresponds generally 
with that of the future participle of Marathi -nār Guj. -nar older -na-hara 
Sindhi -na-haru H. -në-hara and with the nomen agentis of Hindi -né-wala 
(cf. Bloch op. cit. p. 256). 
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What is the origin of the Nepali form? It is certainly an extension of 
the nomen actionis in -na- which appears in the infinitive -nu -na -nà. 
The older form is -zya which is still sometimes heard and often written: 
the development -zyà > -ne is regular. There are in Nepali a large 
number of adjectives ending in ~yd or -e: e.g. Jhagre ‘quarrelsome’ alche 
‘lazy’ nune ‘salt’. It is a living suffix and can be used to turn any noun 
into an adjective: e.g. pahar : pahare, Gorkha : Gorkhe, rin : rine. It is even 
added to forms that are already adjectival like rupwante (tatsama < 
rüpavant-), Gorkhale < *Gorkhalo. 

This -yä (H. -iyã) is an extension of the adjectival ending -z < -zka-, 
itself an extension of the ending -im-: e.g. dhani ‘owner’ < dhanika-: 
dhanin-:dhana-. It must be noted that in Nepali the form for the direct 
as well as for the oblique is -yà < -e and not -yo. It has already been seen 
that there is a tendency to level out the difference between direct and 
oblique, and in this case the conservative force of analogy with other 
nouns in -o is broken. So long as the paradigm remained -yo : -yà = -o : -a 
of the nouns, the distinction might be expected to be maintained; but 
when it becomes -yo : -e = -o : -a, the force of analogy is weakened. 
Actually the only direct case in -yo preserved is the past participle (where 
-yo < -ita-ka-). Doubtless the extremely frequent use of the direct case 
as the 3rd singular of the past tense preserved it against the influence of 
the oblique -e. Moreover as a participle it has been largely replaced by 
the extension in -ko: garyo ‘he did’ but gareko (< garya ko) ‘having done’. 

Whether the verbal adjective in -ne is a comparatively new formation 
from the nomen actionis in -nu -nã after the analogy of other adjectives 
in -e or whether it is an old inherited type, it is impossible to say at present. 
The other languages do not show this form: their nomina agentis (see 
above) are formed by the addition of suffixes -hdra- -wala- to the oblique 
of the nomen actionis. Nevertheless the type does exist in RV. pravépanin- 
“causing (enemies) to tremble’ from pravépana- ‘trembling’, although this 
did not become a productive suffix in later Sanskrit. A word like karanin- 
‘having instruments’ is formed from karana- with the derived sense of 
"instrument? not as a nomen actionis. 


VOICE IN THE INFINITIVE 


The z-passive is less frequent in the infinitive than even in the finitive 
verb. It is regularly found only with verbs whose normal form is passive 
but whose meaning is felt to be intransitive rather than passive: such are 
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cahinu ‘to be desirable, necessary’, cahine ‘necessary’, arinu ‘stop’, dékhinu 
‘be visible’, dékhine ‘visible’. 

Occasionally a real passive infinitive is used: e.g. kurā sunine thàil má 
lukai rakhyo B. 73. 8. ‘hid him in a place where the conversation could be 
heard’. 

Otherwise the infinitive can be either active or passive in meaning 
according to the context. The confusion is obvious in a sentence like timi 
le khane khaja ‘food for you to eat’ or ‘food to be eaten by you’, where 
kháne can be considered an active or passive as it is connected more closely 
with mi le or with khaja. 

Exx. Puchar na bhae ko pasu bhannu inai hun. B. "These are to be called 
animals without tails’. Tyo garnu sakdaina. T. “That cannot be done’. 
Kët ko khélne cij. B. 27. 14. ‘A girl's playthings’. Të jétho bhae pani 
saghat heri lyaine mà hű. B. 177. 1. ‘- - - I am to be brought’. Sihabahu 
bhanne raja. B. 150. 14. “A king called 8’. 


7. Gujarati Phonology’ 


INTRODUCTION 


1. In India, perhaps as much as in any linguistic area, we are faced with 
an extensive mixture of dialects from the earliest times. The conditions 
have seldom been such as make for the evolution of a number of sharply 
differentiated languages. Constant invasions, the movements of great 
armies, the attraction of vast crowds of pilgrims from distant parts to 
centres of religious worship, the far wanderings of innumerable ascetics, 
the influence on illiterate peoples of travelling bards, the absence in the 
great plains of the north at least of pronounced natural boundaries, the 
continual interplay of kingdom with kingdom, a district being now in this 
political area now in that—these conditions have all made for widespread 
borrowings in language, the extension of common linguistic changes over 
large areas and the formation of common mixed languages, of which modern 
Hindostani, spoken and understood in varying degree over the whole of 
northern and central! India, is an excellent example. 

This state of affairs, which makes it impossible to rely upon any of the 
documents to give an accurate picture of the language spoken by a given 
people at any given period, has been excellently described by Dr. J. Bloch.? 
The result has been that the sound-changes, which chiefly distinguish the 
modern Indo-aryan languages from the primitive as represented more or 
less in the Veda, were shared in common over the greater part of the area; 
and even the differences, such as the varying evolution of 7 or of ks, have 
been so confused by mutual borrowings of vocabulary, early as well as 
late, that it is in many cases well nigh impossible to unravel their history. 

2. In Gujarati we have at least a language, the speakers of which have 
felt for some centuries that it is a language of their own; and it has for a 
considerable period been spoken over a fairly well defined area. Moreover 
this area has enjoyed considerable political unity.3 Although on its northern 
boundaries it merges into the closely connected language of Marwari, yet 
on its north-eastern boundary the thinly populated Ran of Cutch divides 
it from great intercourse with Sindhi. Further south comes the sea. In 
the east from the wild speakers of the closely connected Bhil dialects the 

I Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1921, 3, pp. 329-65, 4, pp. 505-44. 


2 La Formation de la langue marathe (quoted below as ‘Bloch’), pp. 1-37. 
3 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. i, pt. i. 
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more civilized inhabitants of Gujarat were unlikely to make extensive 
borrowings; and on the south a fairly sharp linguistic line divides Gujarati 
from its neighbour Marathi.! 

3. The documentary evidence for its more recent history is com- 
paratively full. An extensive poetic literature goes back to the time of 
Narsingh Meta (born A.D. 1413);? while the texts made known to us by 
Dr. Tessitori? written in a language which he called Old Western Raja- 
sthani and believed by him to be the common parent of both Gujarati and 
Marwari, take us to about A.D. 1300. Beyond that Hemacandra describes 
a literary language, Sauraseni Apabhrarháa, founded perhaps on a language 
spoken some centuries before in the Gujaráti area.* He also made a col- 
lection of desi words (i.e. words not explicable by the ordinary rules for 
deriving Prakrit words from Sanskrit), the majority of which undoubtedly 
belonged to the popular language of the district. Before that a previous 
stage in its evolution is reflected in the Sauraseni Prakrit: here, however, 
we have to deal with a language having a long history as a literary language 
behind it and so full of borrowings that it scarcely can be said to be 
founded on any one spoken dialect. 

4. Sir G. A. Grierson implies that it was the invading Gurjaras of 
A.D. 400—600 who were responsible for some of the characteristic peculi- 
arities of the language as Gujarati. For, he says, ‘it is an interesting fact 
that where they have not been absorbed into the rest of the population, 
as in the Plains of the Panjab (where two districts, Gujarat and Gujran- 
wala, are named after them) they are all found to speak some dialect of 
one and the same language, closely connected with eastern Rajasthani and 
with Gujarati. The grammar of the Güujars of Swat is almost the same as 
that of the Rajputs of Jaipur.” 

Further, the Gurjaras appear to have settled in Gujarat in considerable 
numbers. Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji writes: "That nearly a fourth of the 
whole Hindu population of Gujarat are Lewa and Kadwa Kanbis (Gujar 
tribes), and that during the sixth, seventh and eighth centuries three 
Gujar chiefs divided among them the sway of the entire province, explains 
how the province of Gujarat came to take its name from the tribe of 
Gujars.’? 

An examination of the Asoka inscriptions at Girnar leads to the same 
conclusion, that the language of the district at that time was not the direct 

r LSI., vol. ix, pt. iii, p. 324. 


2 Ind. Ant., vol. xxiv, p. 74. The traditional text has been largely modernized. 
3 Ind. Ant., vols. xliii-xlv. 4 Bloch, p. 31. 


s LSI., loc. cit. p. 323. é Cf. also Bailey Himalayan Dialects. 
7 Bombay Gaz. vol. i, pt. 1, p. 5. 
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ancestor of Gujarati. In the two points where we can check dialectical 
difference observable to the present day—the treatment of z and of ks— 
the language of this inscription agrees rather with Marathi than Gujarati. 
y is predominantly represented by z (vracha bhati vadhi bhataka dadha 
kata kaca maga magavyà suhadaya usata vistata vydhata against u in 
bartbuccha vuta); ks less certainly by cch (achat? chanati chudaka samchaya 
vrachá against kkh in ithijhakhamahamata khamitave samkhitena).! Guja- 
rati, on the other hand, shows the predominant treatment: 7 > i, u; 
ks > kkh. 

It may well be, therefore, that the ancestor of Marathi was further to 
the north in those days and that it was pushed south by the speakers of 
the ancestor of Gujarati. Pandit Bhagwanlal says: ‘As a Rastrakiita copper- 
plate of A.D. 888 brings the Konkan as far north as Variav on the Tapti, 
the extension of the name Gujarat to Lata south of the Mahi seems to have 
taken place under Mussalman rule.’2 

Lastly, seeing that the Gujars are supposed to have entered Gujarat 
from the east, by the Ratlam-Dohad route, it is interesting to note that 
northern Gujarati reproduces the palatals c, ch, j, jh, by the sibilants s 
and z, recalling the development ch > s in Marathi. 


DEFINITIONS 


5. Although the process of evolution in a language is continuous, it is 
convenient for purposes of reference to divide it into periods. In referring 
below to the different periods in the development of the modern Sanskritic 
languages of India the following terms will be used. 

Indo-european (IE) denotes the period of comparative linguistic unity 
of the whole of our language group; Aryan the period of unity of the 
Persian and Indian (Sanskritic) branches. 

Primitive Indian (PI) denotes the period of unity of the Aryan languages 
of India, when the stage of phonetic evolution had reached that generally 
indicated in the language of the Rigveda. 

Middle Indian (MI) denotes the stage between the assimilation of con- 
sonant groups to the time of their simplification in most of the Indian 
languages, i.e. up to some time before A.D. 1300. The monuments of this 
stage are to be found in a number of what must have been popular words 
imported into the Rigveda, in the Pali texts, in the inscriptions of Asoka 
and subsequent inscriptions, in the various Prakrit and Apabhrarhéáa texts, 


I Senart, vol. ii, pp. 330 and 333. 
? Op. cit., p. 5, n. 1. 
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and to some extent in the changes that literary Sanskrit suffered through 
the influence of the spoken languages. 

Modern Indian (ModI) denotes the stage reached after the simplifica- 
tion of double consonants, which in Gujarati has occurred by A.D. 1300. 

Old Western Rajasthani (OWR) represents the stage of comparative 
linguistic unity of Gujarati and Rajasthani. 

Where it is necessary to distinguish the Aryan languages of India from 
other Indian languages belonging to a different family, such as Dravidian, 
the term Indo-aryan will be used. 

Too great stress cannot be laid on the fact that none of these stages 
represents a complete and absolute linguistic unity. There were differences 
of dialect in Indo-european, as there must later have been in Aryan. 'The 
Aryan invaders did not enter India as a single body speaking a common 
language, but in different groups at varying intervals, speaking different 
dialects (a mixture of these dialects is seen in our earliest monument, 
the Rigveda), but sufficiently alike to be classed under the general 
head of Primitive Indian. Under the term Middle Indian must, of course, 
be comprised a great number of different dialects, both in space and 
time. In the OWR texts dialectical differences of considerable extent 
can be seen; while even in modern Gujarati we do not reach linguistic 
unity, except in so far as the literary language, arisen out of a mixture of dia- 
lects, is generally used and understood by the educated over the Gujarati 
area. 


LOAN-WORDS 


6. Loan-words, for the convenience of classification only (since there 
is no difference of principle involved), may be divided into three groups: 
namely loan-words A. from other contemporary spoken Indian languages; 
B. from the literary languages; C. from other languages. 


A 


7. For the reasons mentioned in the introduction there has been ever 
since their arrival in India mutual borrowing on an extensive scale between 
the different Indo-aryan languages. This is plainly mirrored in the Asoka 
inscriptions, where it probably is not due only to incorrect rendering of 
the edicts in a language other than that of the court that words displaying 
such mixture of different dialectical evolution are found in one and the 
same inscription: e.g. the appearance of PI ks both as kkh and as cch, 
or of PI y as š and as a. The political conditions of this period were 
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particularly favourable to copious borrowing and the emergence of common 
languages. This extension of word-forms from one dialect group to others 
is reflected in the literary languages: for, as is known, a very considerable 
number of words, from Vedic times onwards, have found their way into 
the literary language from the spoken languages in a more advanced stage 
of phonetic evolution than the main body of words comprising the literary 
language. Speaking generally, the earlier these dialectical words find their 
way into the literary languages, the greater their extension in the spoken 
language proves to be. Thus danda- (RV), ghata- (Up.) showing the 
cerebral treatment of dr and yt in place of the dental, kétha (Pali) showing 
the early elimination of double consonants, are of universal extension over 
the Indo-aryan languages. Other examples of these dialectical and practic- 
ally common Indian loan-words will be found at §§ 18, 41, 42. 

But borrowing, although doubtless more general at certain epochs when 
conditions are most favourable, never ceases in a country linguistically 
situated like India. Thus in Gujarati we have from a language such as 
Marathi which has initial accentuation: alto lac-dye (alakta-), tirchii cross- 
wise (tirasc-), palkhi litter (paryanka-); in which ch > s: iis sugar-cane 
(tksu-); from Hindi or some dialect where v > b: bacvii to escape unhurt 
(Pkt. vacca), bacdv escape, bajvii to be rung (vadya-), bajdvvii to ring, bas 
smell (vdsa-), bichanü bedding (vicchadana-), cóbo (caturveda-); from a 
North-western language where double consonants are preserved: baccá 
child, macchi fish, macchar mosquito; from a language where -m- > -d-: 
gahü wheat (godhüma-), gosdi ascetic (gosvamin-), bhui ground, beside 


bhümi (bhimi-). 


B 


8. Sanskrit, from the time it became a literary language (and there are 
many indications even in the Rigveda that its language already was literary 
in the sense that it represented an older phonetic stage than the then spoken 
languages), provided for the spoken languages the same inexhaustible fund 
for borrowing learned words as literary Latin did for its own descendants, 


the Romance languages. Since, however, a word once become current in 


a language, whatever its original source, undergoes any phonetic change 
that affects the language as a whole, it is now impossible to distinguish 
literary words borrowed at a period when the difference in sound between 
the literary and the spoken language was still small. 

Words, however, containing intervocalic stops and borrowed after the 
disappearance of the PI intervocalic stops are necessarily apparent. Early 
examples of such borrowings are to be seen in words whose ancestors in 
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Prakrit show a double consonant beside a single one in Sanskrit! (except 
of course, where the double stop represents an assimilated consonant 
group, e.g. laggai < lagyati beside lagati). 'These double stops arose from 
the fact that at the time of their borrowing there were no single intervocalic 
stops in the language; and as the speaker in pronouncing a borrowed word 
uses, to represent its sounds, those sounds in his own language which 
seem to him most nearly to represent it (or, perhaps, more strictly speaking, 
which seem to him identical), the speakers in this case replaced the single 
stop (unknown in their language) of the borrowed Sanskrit word by 
a double stop (of which their own language then had very numerous 
examples). Instances of such words in Gujarati are: ek one (Pkt. ekka- 
borrowed from Skt. ēka- which survives in Nep. yéutd one, beside yek), 
jitvă conquer (Pkt. jitta-, Skt. jita-), lakad wooden (Pkt. lakkuda-, Skt. 
lakuta-, which survives in Nep. lauro stick, Guj. Ido penis), thók collec- 
tion (Pkt. thokka-, Skt. stoka-, which survives in thodá few). 

It is probable that on the model of this equivalence of double stop to 
single stop, other words containing in Sanskrit a single continuant like / 
or v were borrowed with the continuant doubled. Such are H. joban youth 
(Pkt. joovana-, Skt. yauvana-, which would normally survive in H. as 
*/on), tél oil (Pkt. tella-, Skt. taila-, which would survive as *zel), éhvit 
such (Ap. ehavaii, remodelled after eha- this, Pkt. evva-, Skt. éva). The 
last two examples can be otherwise, though less probably, explained as 
being derived from *tailya- *aivya-. 

9. Belonging to a different and later stratum are loan-words of the type 
bhagat devotee, ragat blood (bhakta- rakta-). Here the anaptyptic insertion 
of the vowel (by which means the then unknown consonant group was 
reproduced by the speaker) brought into existence an intervocalic breathed 
stop. The tendency to voice intervocalic breathed stops, which earlier had 
affected all such PI stops, being still in operation, breathed intervocalic 
stops of such loan-words (in which alone such stops could exist) became 
voiced. This tendency has come to an end by the time double stops have 
become single (although, for example, in Nepali it is still in operation). 

The so-called tatsama (or word borrowed from Sanskrit) need not 
necessarily differ in form from the Sanskrit only because it was borrowed 
in the past and so has suffered change. It may be the result of a tadbhava 
(or inherited word) being partially changed after a Sanskrit model. A 
Gujarati instance is s6hvii look well, in which the tadbhava séhvii has been 
influenced by the Skt. sdbhaté (ts. sobhvi). 

Lastly, the tatsama does not always retain its form, even at the time of 


r Pischel, 890, 193, although the author gives a different explanation. Bloch, p. ros. 
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borrowing, because, as pointed out above, the speakers who make it part 
of their language reproduce its sounds by the nearest they have in their 
language. Thus in Hindi Sanskrit words containing ks or initial v- will 
to-day be reproduced as tatsamas with ch or b-. 

10. Probably Sanskrit was not the only literary language from which 
loanwords were taken. Pali, as the literary language of Buddhism, un- 
doubtedly affected the spoken languages during the time of Buddhist 
ascendancy; but Pali loan-words would now be indistinguishable from 
Sanskrit loan-words. 

The Prakrit of Jainism must have been of influence. Perhaps under 
this head should be put ven night (J.Pkt. rayani, Skt. rajani), ven word 
(Pkt. vayana-, Skt. vacana-), which would as original tadbhavas have 
appeared as *rdn *van. 

Finally the literary and traditional language of the bards cannot but 
have played some part in modifying the language of its hearers. 


C 


11. That the Aryan invaders borrowed from the languages of the 
peoples they conquered, and that the conquered in adopting the language 
of their conquerors retained some of their own words is probable but as 
yet lacks confirmation. In this respect Dr. Bloch’s indication: that the 
Indo-aryan languages, as far as concerned intervocalic consonants, went 
the same way as the Dravidian, is suggestive. 

Later an extensive vocabulary was borrowed from Persian and Arabic 
under the influence of the Muhammadan rulers; a smaller from French 
and Portuguese traders; and of recent years a considerable number of 
words from English. The Persian and Arabic words, as being the oldest 
of this stratum, have in particular shared in the general decoloration of 
unstressed short vowels. 


VOWEL SYSTEM 


12 Primitive Indian possessed the following vowels and diphthongs: 
a a, ti, uit, ë, 6, ai, au, 7, l. 

(a) In the MI stage, in the earliest monuments we have, the simple 
vowels remained practically unchanged; the diphthongs az, au and the 
groups aya, ava became ë, 6, which in both cases converged with PI ë, 6. 
Long vowels before consonant groups were shortened. 

l, which appears but rarely in Sanskrit and then only as playing a part 
in the morphological system of one root, is said to become 7// in Prakrit: 


1 Ind. Ant., xlviii, pp. 191-94. 
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kilitta-, kilitti- (kIpta-, klpti-). The Ap. katta- represents *kalpta-, not 
kipta-. No word containing original / survives in Gujarati. 

r showed from the earliest times a variety of development as a, z, or u. 
Already in the prakritisms of the Rigveda it appears in the three forms, 
though most frequently as a.? Dr. Bloch, after an examination of the 
Asoka inscriptions and the literary languages on this point, decides that 
the predominant development of 7 was a to the south-west, z and z to 
the north and east.3 

(b) The only other change of importance that took place in the MI 
period was due to the early tendency to shorten final long vowels, which 
in the modern languages (except Sindhi) have disappeared equally with 
final short vowels. Apabhrarnéa shows final long vowels becoming short, 
a process carried further still in Pingala Prakrit.* 

(c) In distinction to the ancestor of Marathi, the language from which 
Gujarati descends developed a stress accent which played a considerable 
part in the further development of the MI vowel system. This accent fell 
on the penultimate syllable if long, on the antepenult if the penultimate 
were short, or on the fourth from the end if both the antepenult and the 
penultimate were short.5 Its effects are scarcely visible in the Apabhrarhśa 
described by Hemacandra, but in OWR (A.D. 1300 onwards) it has pro- 
duced considerable changes in the vowel system, e.g. apatya- aranyam 
jamatr- > Ap. avaccai arannam > OWR bdcail rana jamat. 

(d) 'The next important step in the development of the vowel system 
was due to the simplification of double consonants. The short vowel in 
front of the simplified group was lengthened in compensation. 

(e) The disappearance of intervocalic stops in the MI period left a large 
number of vowels in contact. These maintained for the most part a 
separate existence till the time of the OWR texts, when the process of 
coalescence is seen to be beginning, e.g.: 


Skt. Ap. OWR 
raja raa ra 
pratoli paoli pol 
pibati piai pu 
divasah diasu disa 
bijam biam bi 

ghodaaha ghodaha 
annaeru aneru 


: Pischel, § 59. 
2 Wackernagel, $8 9, 16, 19, 146, 172, 208. 3 Bloch, Š 30. 
* Pischel, $ 1oo. 5 See below, $ 15. 
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ai and at were, however, still maintained, e.g. Ap. pavisa? karamtaii, 
OWR paisai karataii. 

f) In a certain number of words, however, the hiatus appears to have 
been avoided by the insertion of the sound y, the effect of which is heard 
to-day: rajani, vacanam, nagari; OWR rayani, vayana, nayari; G ren, 
ven, -ner. 

Jaina Pkt. MSS. write y (laghuprayatnatarayakara) in place of older 
intervocalic stops.! But as the great majority of such words in Gujarati 
show the simple coalescence of the two vowel sounds, it is probable that 
those which show y are loan-words either from another dialect which 
regularly avoided hiatus in this way or from literary Jaina Prakrit. Marathi 
shows a much greater number of words in which hiatus was avoided, 
usually with the sound v.? 

(g) Finally in modern Gujarati all final and unaccented short vowels 
have disappeared; and the remaining vowels in contact have coalesced: 
aï > €, aii > 2. Long vowels resulting from coalescence, when unaccented, 
are shortened. z, 4, when unaccented or followed by two consonants, 
become 7, u. 

(h) More recently az, à have become ai, au, e.g. bhai [bhai], sahit [sau]. 

13. Thus the Gujarati system consists of the following vowels: a à, 
17, u ti, e ë, o 0, e €, 2 5, ai, au, 3i. Short vowels are slightly more open than 
the corresponding long vowels. z is [A]. Dialectically, particularly in the 
north,’ 3 appears for a, e for i, o for u. 


VOWEL-GRADATION 


14. Even in Vedic times the PI representatives of the IE system of 
vowel-gradation had gained a certain analogical extension. The MI 
sound-changes considerably altered the appearance of the PI system. 


PI series become MI. 


-a à aa 
i ë a ¿ é 
uo au uo 
; ar ar i u a, ar or a+ double consonant, dr. 
I Pischel, § 187. 2 Bloch, $$ 54, 55. 


3 LSI, loc. cit., p. 329. 4 Wackernagel, $$ 55, 65. 
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The vowel-gradation, however, still remained an active element in the 
formation of the language, though considerably reduced in the extent of 
its application. Where it most generally showed itself was in the difference 
of gradation existing between simple and causative verbs. PI types a: 4, 
u:6 have been maintained to the present day, e.g. sarví move, intr., 
pasarvii extend, intr., marvit die : sarvii move, tr., pasdrvii extend, tr., 
marvi kill; dujhvii give milk : dohvit milk. The a: series has been dis- 
turbed (1) by the lengthening of PI a when followed by two consonants, 
e.g. tapvii be hot (tapyatz) : tàvvüi to heat (tapayati), phatvii be split (sphat- 
yate) : phadoü split (sphatayatt), where the correspondence is now felt to be 
effected, not by change of vowel, but of consonant; (2) by the extension 
of the -dpaya- causative suffix, e.g. Rarvii do (karott) : karadvvit cause to do 
(*kárapayati, Pkt. kárávei replacing kárayati), nasoü be destroyed (nasyati): 
nasádoii destroy (with a still later causative suffix). 

Nevertheless, the correspondence has remained an active force, a being 
felt to be the sign of the intransitive verb, à of the transitive; and it has 
resulted in new formations of the type palvit be kept, as a passive to 
pálvü keep (palayati) after the analogy of sárvá : sarvii, etc. 

Nouns of the type sél wash-stone (si/d, sailya-), mol crop (müla-, maulya-), 
moti pearl (mukta, mauktika-), s21 tailor (siici, saucika-), kodh leprosy (Pa. 
kotha- : kustha- kaustha-), pothii book (pustaka-), moth fragrant grass 
(musta) rest either on PI originals or were formed on the analogy of others. 
In the latter case the classical vyddhi forms would be sanskritized MI 
words. sél and mol (with J, not J) at any rate rest on forms containing -ly-. 

The change of y to a, z, or u led to a number of new analogical formations 
on the types a:d, 1:2, u:ð. 


a:a: 
bhyta- > bhata- : bhata- (bhád a pimp’s profits). 
urta- > vata- : vatt- (vad hedge). 
1:6: 
grha- > Pkt. giha- : géha-. 
grhnati > Pkt. ginhai : Pkt. genhat (perhaps ghérvit surround, with n 
replaced by 7 due to the influence of other forms containing 
r, e.g. gharan (grahana-)). 
V*khyt- (:Goth. skildus) > khit- : khéta- village (khéd agriculture, 
through contamination with khét < ksétra-). 
u:0: 
*sphrt- (Germ. spalten) > sphutyaté (phutoü be split) : sphotayati 
(phödvů split). 


19 713582X H 
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ACCENT 


15. Normally the stress! in Gujarati falls on the penultimate syllable 
or on the last if that is long and is derived from a long Skt. syllable (final z, 
2, ii, e, o derived from the contraction of two short MI vowels do not bear 
the accent, and, indeed, are not full long vowels), e.g. sdsro kámal kapiir 
vakhán. In the second case, however, there is a tendency, unless the word 
is followed by an enclitic like che is, or a postposition, to give even stress, 
e.g. kdpur : kapür che. 

This accent is the descendant of the stress accent mentioned above 
(8 12. c.), which must have arisen at some period between Vedic times and 
about A.D. 1300, by which time its effects are clearly visible. 

It is liable to analogical displacement. 

(1) In paradigms, whether of nouns or verbs, it remains always on the 
same syllable, e.g. jivdmi (after jivasi jivati) > OWR jivai, G. jivii live; 
ghotakandm (after ghotakah, etc. > ghédad, G. ghodd oblique plural). 
Similarly in mod. Gujarati itself, jiveche after jive, etc.; gen. ghódano after 
nom. ghddo, etc. 

(2) Since the majority of verbs would thus naturally have the accent 
on the initial syllable, in a certain number of compound verbs with a long 
middle syllable, the accent has been transferred to the initial syllable, e.g. 
vinasyati > *vanáse > vánase vánse be destroyed, similarly upajvü be 
produced (utpadyaté), valagvü stick to (vilagyati), parakhvü examine 
(pariksaté), Jlakhvii recognize (apalaksaté), slabvii hang (apalamba-), 
palatvi return (pallattai) opposed to aphdlvi scatter (asphalayati). 'This 
change was doubtless furthered by the fact, firstly, that compound verbs 
of the type Jsarvii decrease (apasarati), visarvii forget (vismarati), sabharvii 
remember (samsmarati), ucarvii speak (uccarati), etc., normally had the 
accent on the preposition; and secondly, that the verbs which show the 
shift are intransitive (compare on the other hand aphalvii, which is transi- 
tive and retains the original accent), and so by the change of ¿ to a fall in 
with the general formative principle of transitive and intransitive verbs. 

(3) bdlap childhood (balatva-), kdlap blackness (*kdlatva-) retain the 
accent of bala- kdla-. vánaj trade (vanijya-), if not a tatsama, has been 
affected by the accent of vdniyo trader (vdnija-). dnach disgust (aniccha), 
álakh invisible (alaksya-) have the accent of ánsan fasting (anasana-), etc., 
and have also been influenced by the necessity of preserving the initial 
syllable for the sake of being understood. 

I For a fuller account of the being and origin of this accent, see above, pp. 45-58. 


Cf. also R. G. Bhandarkar, Commemoration Volume, art. Bloch, ‘A propos de l'accent 
d'intensité en indo-aryen', p. 359. 
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At least one of the neighbours of Gujarati, namely, Marathi, had a 
different system of accentuation—a stress predominantly on the initial 
syllable. From some such accentuated language words of the type dito 
(alakta-), tirchii (tirasc-), kddcho ladle (HD kaducchao) must have been 
borrowed. 

In compounds of two nouns the accent of the first has more often been 
retained, e.g. Rathod OWR rathaiida (rdstrakita-), Sihot OWR sthaiita 
(simhaputra-), Phálodhi OWR phalavadhi (phalavardhikad), désoto OWR 
desavafaii (désa-vytia-). 


SPONTANEOUS NASALIZATION 


16. There seems from the earliest time to have been a tendency to 
pronounce vowels with the velum incompletely raised, which results in 
the vowel becoming nasalized. In the Asoka inscriptions the variant spell- 
ing long vowel or short vowel with anusvara may be taken to represent 
this tendency. In the Prakrits there are many examples, particularly of 
anusvara--stop representing the assimilation of consonant groups and 
usually of groups containing r+-consonant. 

In Gujarati this tendency to nasalization, though present, is less in 
evidence than in other MI languages. Generally speaking, only those 
words have this spontaneous nasalization which are so found in other 
languages and are attested in Prakrit, while, on the other hand, a consider- 
able number of words are without the nasalization in Gujarati which have 
it in some or all the other languages. 

Thus with nasalization: majar cat (marjára-, Pkt. manyara-), vakii bent 
(vakra-, Pkt. vamka-), dkh eye (aksi-), pakh wing (paksa-, Pkt. pamkha-), 
Gsu tear (asru-, Pkt. amsu-), #cü high (ucca-), it camel (ustra-), chádvü 
abandon (chardayati). 'The last is nasalized only in Marathi and Gujarati. 

Without nasalization: māgv ask for (mdrgati), majvii clean (marjati), 
sap snake (sarpa-), kakdi cucumber (karkatika), sacü true (satya-), oth lip 
(ostha-), übhii upright (Zrdhva-). 

Similarly, the spontaneous nasalization of simple long vowels is found 
less frequently in Gujarati, e.g. bhes buffalo cow (mahisi), bahyü arm 
(bahu-). The question, primarily in regard to Marathi, is discussed at 
length by Dr. Bloch.! 


t Bloch, $$ 66 ff. 
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VOWELS IN ACCENTED SYLLABLES 


17. In open syllables, except for PI ai, au, r, all vowels remain un- 
changed. ai, au became ë, 6, which converged with PI ë, o. 


a 


khan moment (ksana-), galŭ throat (gala-), kamal lotus (kamala-), karvit 
do (kar6ti), sasro father-in-law (svasura-), dahi curds (dadhi-), sahtyar 
female friend (sakhi), jalvii burn, intr. ( jvalati), janvíi bear young (janayatz), 
saso hare (sasa-). 

In the OWR words in which Dr. Tessitori! gives z or u from a, Gujarati 
shows a. Most of the OWR examples of this change can be explained by 
special conditions. Zat, dhina, ksitri are tatsamas (tyaj-, dhanya-, ksatriya-); 
Rhina is probably due to the influence of *ksina ts. from ksana-; giu < 
gaiu, perhaps due to quick pronunciation (cf. H. [gia ] = gaya); jiniu < 
janiu, due to the following z. Only for zndaü (anda-) and ginai (ganayati) 
does there seem to be no explanation. The vocalization of ginai, however, 
appears also in H. ginna (beside G. ganvii, N. gannu); and Dr. Tessitori 
remarks that Marwari retains this OWR ¿z < a. The occurrence of 7 beside 
a may then be due to dialect mixture. Similarly u < a in the presence of 
a labial. Gujarati uniformly shows a. 


à 

majar (marjara-), nām name (ndman-), janvii know (janáti), nas loss 

(nasa-), vakhán praise (vyakhyana-), bhai (bhratr-), tavoit (tapayati), vali 
sand (vdluka), pasat riches (prasada-). 

In a few verbs we have Gujarati a for a (= Skt. 2, or a before consonant 
group) in the accented syllable. These are mostly transitive verbs, and 
have been reformed with a for à after the type sarv (sarati) : sdrvii (sara- 
yati); e.g. dhakhvii be angry (dhaksati), dhaseü push through, intr. (dhar- 
sati), ghasvii rub against (gharsati) has perhaps been influenced by the 
passive ghasdvii. This replacement of à by a in intransitive verbs is very 
common in Marathi.? 

Dr. 'Tessitor? quotes OWR words as showing a < à: bimanail (*dvi- 
manaka-), vinavai (viffüapayati) sa? (Satani); bimanail as the name of 
a measure is suspect of borrowing; vinavai represents Skt. vijfiapayati, 
and sai for saat is due to sing. sad (Satam). 


* Ind. Ant. xliii, p. 55. 
2 See above, p. 64. 
3 Ind. Ant. xliii, p. 5. 
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sir head (śiras-), chinvii slit (chinatti), vinvii select (vinayati), cir for long 
(cira-), cinvil fold (cinott), tilo caste-mark (tilaka-), vimal clean (vimala-), 
vin without (vind), pisvil grind (pinasti, pimsatt). 
lakhvii for ts. *likhvii (likhati) is perhaps dué to the influence of forms 
where the first syllable is unaccented: lakhavvii. 


i 
bi seed (bija-), hin wicked (hina-), sil nature (sila-), khir rice boiled in 
milk (ksira-), divo lamp (dipa-), kido insect (kita-), ahir herdsman (abhira-), 
nili blue (nila-), pidvii hurt (pidayati), j?rü cummin-seed (jira-), sim 
boundary (sima). 


u 


kul family (kula-), dhunv shake, intr. (dhunoti), ur breast (uras-), khur 
hoof (khura-), musl pestle (musala-), pud: bundle (pujika), suvvit sleep 
(*supati, Pkt. suvai). 


u 


dhal dust (dhüli-), mül root (müla-), jū louse (yūkā), tind not quite full 
(üna-), ais salt (u5a-), kapiir camphor (karpüra-), majüs box (majjiisa), surü 
brave (Süra-), riidii proper (rüpa-), jūví gambling (dyüta-). 


ë 

= PI 2: méh rain (mégha-), neh love (snéha-), mélvii mix (mélayatt), téne 
by him, OWR ena? (tēna), chédo end (chéda-), dés country (désa-), bhév 
secret (bhéda-). 

= PI at: géru red chalk (gairika-), késudd saffron flowers (kaimsuka-). 

£ í< ë in phim foam, beside phén (phéna-), dier husband's younger 
brother (dévara-), is unexplained. 


6 

= PI 6: bélvii sink (bolayati), röv weep (rédatt), sos thirst (Sésa-), dohvü 
(dohayati), ghó iguana (godha), lohi blood (lohita-), göras whey, górsi pot 
to contain whey (górasa-), mõhvű enchant (mohayati), kos 1$ miles (krósa-), 
göl round (gola-), ghódo horse (ghétaka-), chodvü let go (chotayati), thodü 
(stoka-), dor rope (déraka-). 

= PI au: górü fair (gaura-), dhóoñ wash (dhautd-), koli Südra caste 
(kaulika-), poli wheaten cake (pauli-), cor thief (caura-), sad drug (ausadha-). 
Cf. also the words given in Š r4. 
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r 


18. The development of the PI vowel y is confused from the time of 
our earliest documents.! In Middle Indian it appears as a, z, or u. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Bloch the repartition was probably this: in the south-west y > a; 
in the north and north-east z > i, or u in the presence of a labial. Since 
the earliest times, however, there has been constant mutual borrowing, and 
all the modern languages present examples of all three developments in 
their vocabulary. But in maintaining that Gujarati belongs in this respect 
to the south-west group Dr. Bloch is perhaps wrong. ‘The language of the 
Asoka inscriptions at Girnar, which show the a treatment predominating,” 
cannot be held to support his view, for, as shown above (§ 4), it probably 
does not represent the ancestor of Gujarati. 

On the contrary, the predominant treatment in Gujarati (as undoubtedly 
in Sauraseni Prakrit) is z > 7, u, e.g. vichi scorpion (vrscika-): the N.W. 
dialects, from which presumably M vici is borrowed, show -u in the 
termination corresponding to Pkt %#ñchua-, which points to the Gujarati 
word not being borrowed at least from a N.W. dialect; kidhii done (krta-) 
with -dh- after ladh- (labdha-), etc., mahirii mother’s house (*matrgar- 
hakam > *maiharai) not found in the N.W. dialects; dithii seen (drsta-); 
vuthvii to rain (vrsta-); haiyü, haidi memory, OWR haidai (hrdaya-) 
represents older haia-da- by metathesis of a and ? in Ap. hiaa-. 

Several words which show the a treatment are used in a special sense, 
while the cognates with 2, v retain their more general and original meaning. 
This points to the first class rather than the second having been borrowed, 
e.g. maddi corpse (mrta-), but muo dead (muddá corpse is the result of 
contamination); path tumour on the back (prstha-), but path back. 

In a number of other words the position of the vowel in an unaccented 
syllable precludes us from deciding whether the treatment was ? or a, 
e.g. nivadvil (vrta-), devad (vrti-), vade, prep. (vrta-). Lastly, in a number 
of verbs a may represent not y but ar. This is borne out by the fact that 
the N.W. languages also show a here, e.g. dhasvii (dharsati), but dhit 
impudent (dhrsta-). In mau soft (mrdu-), pəhlü broad (prthula-) there is 
common Indian dissimilation of u between two labials to a. 

Initially y appears as zz. a, z, u < y converge with PI a, z, u. 

ri-: rijhvii be pleased (rdhyati), pardhi hunter (*papa-riddhi- : pápa- 
rddhi-), loan-word rich bear (rksa-). 

z: vichi (oyscika-), dithü (drsta-), disvii appear (drsyaté), mahirii (*matygarh- 


r Bloch, 88 13, 31, and literature there quoted. 
2 Senart ii, p. 330. 
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akam), siyal jackal (srgala-), bhigáro wasp (bhrüga-), mithii sweet (mrsta-), 
sig horn (srriga-), gidh vulture (grdhra-), haidi (hrdaya-), gh: (ghrta-). 

u: vuthvit (vrsta-), muo (mrta-), püth (prstha-), bhujvii roast (bhyjjait), 
bhithi parched (bhrsta-), githvit plait (grathnati), ghütoü rub (ghrsta-), 
puchvit ask (prcchati), sunvii hear erat), mosal mother’s house (matr- 
sala). 

a: mau (mydu-), paohlü ( ads) mati earth (mrtti-), tankhali a straw 
(tr na-), maddit (my ta-), pathü (pr stha-). 


VOWELS IN CLOSED SYLLABLES 


19. In the MI stage all long vowels before two consonants were 
shortened. These short vowels converge with the corresponding PI short 
vowels. Later, in the period preceding the OWR texts, when the double 
consonant was shortened, or in the case of the group nasal--consonant 
when the nasality was produced simultaneously with the vowel, the pre- 
ceding short vowel, if in the syllable bearing the chief stress, was lengthened. 


MI a 
<a: kam work (karman-), aj to-day (adya), sdcit (satya-), kan ear 
(karna-), makhan butter (mraksana-), hath hand (hasta-), vajh barren 
(vandhya), rad widow (randa), sajh evening (sandhyd), cak wheel (cakra-), 
van colour (varna-). 
< d: rani queen (rajfii), magoü (margati), madjvii (marjati), ap you (dima). 
<r: matt (mriti-), pathü (prstha-). 


MI š 
< i: pith flour (pista-), cil kite (cilla-), Sikh advice (siksa), sidhi upright 
(siddha-), sikii sling (sikya-), vij lightning (vidyut-). 
< i: sis head (sirga-), jini thin (jirna-), tind and tikhii sharp (tiksna-). 
< p: mithii (mysta-), dithii (dysta-), dhit (dhrsta-), sig (srñga-). 


MI u 
<u: büdh wise (buddha-), phil flower (phulla-), düdh milk (dugdha-), 
sükhii dry (Suska-), pūt son (putra-), südh sense ($uddhi-), #bt ear of corn 
(umbikà), pün charity (punya-), müthi handful (musti-). 
< i: ün wool (arna-), #bhü (urdhva-), siinii empty (Sünya-), kiico brush 
(Rürca-) 
< r: püth (prstha-), bhuthiü (bhrsta-). 
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MI e 
< ë: khét (ksétra-), jéth elder (jyéstha-), pekhvü see (préksaté), Seth 
merchant (srésthin-). 
< ai: $él (Sailya-), tél (*tailya-: taila-). 


MI o 
< 6: göt family (gotra-), kothi factory (kostha-), gotho cowpen (gostha-), 
jodh strong (yoddhr-), répvii plant (ropyate), pokhvii sprinkle the bride 
(proksate), jog fit (yogya-), cékhii clean (coksa-). 
< au: moti (mauktika-), pothii (paustaka-). 


DEVELOPMENT OF OG. £, 4 


20. Stressed 7, # (from MI i, à or z, u before consonant group) are 
shortened when followed (1) by two Gujarati consonants, between which 
a MI short vowel has been dropped; or (2) by two or more unstressed 
syllables. In the first case the shortening probably occurred before the 
dropping of the syllable following; but it is impossible to date the change, 
because the written language does not show whether the syllable has 
dropped or not, while the language of poetry retains the syllables long after 
they have been dropped in ordinary speech. 


7 
(1) jivtii alive (jivati), ichvit wish (icchati), cibhdi (cirbhatika), piplo ficus 
(pippala-), disvii (drsyaté), dhikvü (dhiksaté), pijvii card cotton (piñjā), 
khijvů be vexed (khidyaté), khildo peg, vijli lightning, khicdi rice and pulse, 
opposed to dithii, mithü, sidhii, etc., khij annoyance, Rhilo peg, vij, khic 
jowar flour, etc. 


ü 

cusv suck (ciisati), ujlü bright (ujjvala-), kukdī hen (kukkuji), kutni 

whore (kuztini), puchdi tail (puccha-), tutvíí be broken (trutyati), udvii fly 

(uddayaté), ugv grow (udgata-), kutoii beat (kuttayati), opposed to sakhii, 

müthi, übhü, sünüi, bhüthü, düdh, bhükh hunger (bubhuksa), phil, püth, etc. 

(2) upanvii winnow (utpunati), ughadvii be fine (udghat), ugmaná east 
(udgamana-). 

In the verbal paradigm the number of dissyllabic forms with an open 
syllable is very small. The present tense is rendered trisyllabic by the 
addition of chi, etc. (e.g. ciistichii > custichii, etc.), while in all tenses from 
the past and present participles the first syllable is closed (e.g. custo, 
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cusyo). The tendency is therefore to generalize the short vowel throughout 
the whole verb, and to preserve the long only in isolated forms like 
dithü : disvii, bhüthü : bhujvii; but even here the short vowel has sometimes 
triumphed, e.g. sutii (supta-) after suvvit. 

Even in dissyllabic words with open 7 # the vowel is shorter than in 
corresponding monosyllables; and this shortening is sometimes marked in 
writing: e.g. cudo or cüdo, durü or dirü, junit or jini, kukar or kükar, etc. 

In a few words, even where 7 and u are to be expected, the influence of 
the long z, # of the cognate Sanskrit word has sufficed to generalize the 
long vowel at least in the literary language, e.g. dipvil, jivvit, cirvü. 

The monosyllables dadh, jut, though often written with z, I have always 
heard with @. 


VOWELS WITH THE SECONDARY ACCENT 


21. When carrying the secondary stress of the word, short vowels 
remain unaltered, long vowels are shortened, and consonant groups are 
simplified without compensatory lengthening of the preceding short vowel. 

a: parjalvi flame (parijvdlayati), paranvii marry (parinayati), parseo 
sweat (*parisvéda-). 

u: ujlai brightness (ujjvala-). 

à: cakvà ruddy-goose (cakravaka-), pakhvaj side-drum (paksa-vàdya-), 
kathiyaro woodcutter (kasthika-kàra-), agiyàári fire-temple (agni-agàára-). 

i: kidiyarii ant-hole (kitaka-). 
: kukva stammering (*kukka-vada-). 
: kothár granary (kosthagara-). 


o S S 


UNACCENTED VOWELS 


22. All MI short unaccented vowels, unless protected by two following 
consonants, either become a or disappear altogether. Long vowels preserve 
their quality, but are shortened. 

The weakest positions are: (1) the absolute beginning of the word; 
(2) between the main and the secondary stress or vice versa. In both of 
these, short vowels disappear altogether. The next weakest positions are: 
(1) the initial syllable preceding the main stress; (2) the syllable following 
the main stress in an originally trisyllabic word. In both these short 
vowels lose their timbre and long vowels their length. 
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PREACCENTUAL VOWELS 


23. (1) Initial a, u are lost. 

a: ran desert (aranya-), rithi soapnut tree (aristha-), lai firebrand 
(alata-), jhajhü more, OWR jhajhati (*adhyadhyaka-), jhákh glance 
(adhyaksa-). 

u: vakhro furniture (upaskara-), vàynii marriage-feast (upayana-). 

bésvii sit, béthii having sat, OWR baisai, baithail (upavisati, upavista-) 
must be considered loanwords on account of their b- < -v- in face of 
vakhro. 

The preaccentual vowel before two consonants remains in uchdlvii, 
ughadvit, ugamvii (ucchalayati, udghátita-, udgdmayati) through the in- 
fluence of zchalvü, ughadvii, ucarvii, etc. 

(2) Except when absolutely initial, a, z, u appear as a. 

a: pavado slander (praváda-), jalo leech (jalauka), kahani story (katha- 
naka-), vahálá beloved < *vabhallaka- (vallabha-), karal dreadful (karala-). 

i: vahünü dawn (*vibhana-, HD vihaénam), canothi berry (HD cindthi), 
vanasvii be destroyed (vinasyati), valagvil (vilagyatt), varv ugly (viriipa-), 
vasmi uneven (visdma- after sáma- t) 

u: Davé (*duvéda-), dharal (dhuralu-), sahelii easy (HD suhelli). 

tiv < um remains: kiivdéro unmarried (kumara-). 

i and u remain (a) when immediately followed by a MI vowel: vidvit 
bear (ojayatë); (b) when followed by two consonants, citaro painter 
(citrakara-), nisáso sigh (nih$vása-), dubhavo pain (durbhava-), see § 23 (3): 
vachodví to wean (*vicchotayati) after the analogy of valagvii, vanasvii, etc. 

In visarvii nivadvii i represents accented £ (vismarati nirvrta-); viladi 
cat (vidal), kuhddo axe (kuthàára-) are perhaps loan-words. 

(3) Preaccentual Old Gujarati à, z, 4, ë, 6, whatever their origin, are 
shortened. 

à: avas abode (avàása-), avai report (avada-), ahir (abhira-), camar of the 
shoemaker caste (carmakara-), kapür (karpüra-), natharo wicked (*nasta- 
kàra-), majar (marjara-), vakhan (vyakhyana-), kapās cotton (karpasa-), 
pakhalvit wash (praksdlayati), pathávvil send (prasthapayati), janoi sacred 
thread (vajfiopavita-). 

kadhàn spoilt corn (ka4- dhan), kapüt bad son, kathadm privy parts (ka-), 
lagddvii set to (:ldgvit), dhavadvii cause to run (:dhdvvit), nhavadvit wash 
(:nhavii), and so in all causatives in -dvvil, -ddvit. 

z: styalo cold weather (sitakdla-), divél lamp oil (*dipatailya-), bhikhari 
beggar (bhiksd-kara), nisaso (nihsoasa-), citàro (citrakara-), pijáro cotton- 
carder (*prfija-kara-), sikhàvvüi teach (*siksGpayatt). 
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u: jugar gambling (dyüta-udgára-), sut(h)ar carpenter (sütradhara-), 
cunaro lime-burner (ciirnakdra-), dhutaro cheat (dhürta-), uchalvii toss up 
(ucchálayati), ughadoü (udghajayati), ugàmvii (udgamayati), ubhà grains of 
uncooked rice (udbhata-), dubhàvo (durbhava-). 

ë: seval moss (sévdla-), jethānī husband's elder brother's wife (:jéth), 
petaro box (: pet), vehvdi bride and bridegroom's fathers in relation to each 
other (vaivahika-). 

6: goval herdsman (gopala-), ghodar stable (ghéta-agara-), sohag good 
fortune (saubhagya-). 


POSTACCENTUAL VOWELS 


24. In the postaccentual position only short vowels can come under 
consideration, except where, for analogical or other reasons, there has 
occurred a shift of accent. Excluding the final syllable which will be dealt 
with separately, there are three postaccentual positions represented by 
three types: ^ o, Z o * =, v v £ =, In the first the syllable remains, but 
the vowel loses its timbre, appearing always as a; in the other two positions 
the vowel is lost altogether (except as specified below, Š 38). The decolora- 
tion of the unaccented short vowel has been carried through in OWR. 


(1) Type + > =. 

a: kamal (kamala-), pathar stone (prastara-), kajal lampblack (kajjala-), 
majar clump of blossoms (mañjara-), gagar pot (gargari), thavar fixed 
(sthdvara-), kákan bracelet (kaükana-); pakhar armour for elephants 
(praksara-), bápad a cake (parpata-), jhalar curl (jhallari). 

i: véran revengeful (vairini), haran doe (harini), mdgsar (márgasira-), 
titar partridge (Httira-), kanas ear of corn (kanisa-), parakhvii examine 
< *párikh- (pariksate), van without = vin (vind). 

u: mahan bug (matkuna-), phagan (phalguna-), manas (manusa-), gügal 
a gum (gulgulu-), lasan garlic (lasuna-), dgal finger's breadth (azgula-), 
udar mouse (undura-), lakad (HD lakkuda-). 

The change of u to a in pan but (if this is connected with punar) is 
already found 1n Pali pana. 


(2) Type ^ < v =. 


a: Ggli bolt (argalika), pàcmü fifth (*paficamaka-), kakdi (karkatika), 
Ggnii courtyard (arigana-), kabrii spotted (Rarbara-), jajro carrot (jarjara), 


I For change of accent see above, Š rs. 
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dublü thin (durbala-), Gni stye in the eye < *afijantka (añjana-), musl 
(musala-). 

i: gabhni pregnant (*garbhinika), gharni house-wife (*garhinika), padis 
neighbour (prativasa-), kutni (kuttint); MI zin tatsamas: pharst astringent 
(sparisa- : sparsa-), karmü strange (HD kārima-), ujágrüi wakeful (HD 
ujjágira-). 

u: sasro (*svasuraka-), dgli finger (ariguli-), tádlà rice grains (tandula-), 
kukdi (kukkuti-), cignit fourfold (caturguna-), paglü lame (pangala-), pasrit 
erect (*pramsuraka- : pramsu-), higli vermilion (hingula-), kadcho (HD 
kaducchao). 


(3) Type =o = =. 
a: cakoa kukvā pakhoaj (see Š 21). 
i: parjalvii parsév (see § 21). 


FINAL VOWELS 


25. PI -ah, -ih, -uh appear in MI as -6, -i, -i. Other final vowels re- 
mained unchanged. Consonant, however, with the fact that final vowels 
are relatively shorter than the corresponding vowels of internal syllables, 
there are three main stages to distinguish in their further development. 

(1) -6, -ë became -z, -i; other long vowels -2, -z, -# were shortened. 
The shortening of final -Z is already found in the Asoka inscriptions, e.g. 
at Girnar raja tada tatha yatha.! 

(2) In OWR all final vowels (following a MI consonant) are in process 
of disappearing. Whether they have disappeared altogether or having lost 
their timbre have simply become -a, it is impossible for reasons explained 
above to say. 

(3) In Mod. Gujarati all final vowels have disappeared, e.g. Skt. hastah, 
Pkt. hattho, Ap. hatthu, OWR hathu hatha, G. hath. 

In considering the history of final vowels, distinction must be made 
between those immediately following a MI consonant, as in hattho and 
those following a MI vowel (owing to the disappearance of a PI consonant), 
as in Pkt. ghodao (ghotakah), where the final vowel survived into the OWR 
period and afterwards coalesced with the preceding vowel, e.g. OWR 
ghodaii, G. ghodo. This latter class will be described below in § 26. 

Before -m, which became MI -m (? nasalized labial spirant), PI long 
vowels were shortened in MI, e.g. jihvdm > jibbham. This shortening was 


! Senart ii, p. 329. 
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probably a sandhi effect, occurring at first in word groups where, owing to 
the following word beginning with a consonant, the vowel was followed by 
two or more consonants. Next the nasal consonant was lost, and the 
nasality transferred to the vowel. The labial position of -m, however, was 
reflected in the history of -am. Following a MI consonant -am appeared 
as -u,' as in Apabhrarhsa, and is lost in Gujarati; after a MI vowel it 
retained its nasality as -ağ (OWR -ai, G. -i). 
-a: voc. sing. pūt < putra, etc. 
-£: akh eye < aksi. 
-u: vij < Pa. vijju, Skt. vidyut. 
-ã: khat bed (khatoa), jibh tongue (jthva), san sign (samjna), vajh 
(vandhya), rad (randaà), etc. 
-z: = PI Z: dhaman bellows (dhamani), coth 4th day (caturthi), etc. 
= PI -ih: dg fire (agnih), Gc blaze (arcih), etc. 
-0: hath < hastah, dat tooth < dantah, etc. 
-am = PI -am: acc. sing. masc. hath < hastam, etc., diidh < dugdham, 
kal < kalyam. 
= PI -dm: acc. sing. fem. jh < jihvam, etc. 
-im: acc. sing., masc. or fem. dg < agnim, etc. 


VOWELS IN CONTACT 


26. 'The disappearance of PI intervocalic stops left a large number of 
MI vowels in contact. For the most part these maintained a separate 
existence into the Apabhrarhsa period, and it is only in OWR that we first 
see them generally coalescing. 

The process of avoiding hiatus by contracting two separate vowels into 
one syllable depends for its carrying through largely on speech tempo. 
There was thus a long period during which words were used sometimes 
in their contracted, sometimes in their uncontracted, forms. This condition 
is shown to some extent in the literary Prakrits, influenced no doubt by 
the surrounding spoken languages. Pischel gives numerous examples of 
such contractions.? In some cases the contraction was undoubtedly early 
and general. As instances in Gujarati there are mör peacock (mayüra-); 
mora- is attested in Pa.; maüra-, which is found in Prakrit beside méra-, 
molé, móraya-, is a Sanskritized form. That G. mor rests on MI móra-, 
not maiira-, is shown by its having ð, not 2. In Middle and Modern Indian, 
-y- is a most unstable element, and was the first of the intervocalic con- 
sonants to disappear. The close ë and 6 of ke] plantain (kadali), bor jujube- 


* Pischel, $$ 351-52. 2 Pischel, §§ 166-67. 
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tree (badara-) presuppose their derivation from MI kéli and bóra- which 
are attested in Prakrit (< *kadili, *baduró?). 

In OWR the following vowels have already coalesced: (1) vowels of 
a similar nature: +ã, +š, 44-4: e.g. unhdlaii < unhadlaii (usnakala-), 
ra -ràà (raja). (2) a+ë > e, aj > 0: e.g. anéru< Ap. annaéru 
(*anyakarya-), poli < paoli (pratoli). (3) i-+-a, i--u >i, i+a> ü: eg. 
divi < *divia (dipika), disa (divasa-), pii < piai (pibati); ami < *amiü 
(amyta-), jamai < jamdiu (jamatrka-); cüu < cuaü (cyuta-), miu < muaii 
(mrta-); jū < jüa (yükà), rüdaü < rüadaü (rüpa-). 

The remaining vowels in contact a+i, a--u are still held apart. In 
Gujarati these two coalesce and form ë and 3 respectively. 

In the accented syllable in Gujarati the long vowels resulting from crasis 
maintain their length; in the unaccented (preaccentual and postaccentual) 
syllables they are shortened, and in the postaccentual syllables they become 
more close. Mr. N. B. Divatia! claims that they are distinguishable in 
quality from the close vowels, but admits them to be more like the close 
than the open vowels. I denote them here as e, o. 


(1) SIMILAR VOWELS 


27. d--d > à: vanit (vacana-), chan dung (chagana-), camar (carma- 
kara-), kübhàr potter (kumbhakara-), siyalo (sitakdla-), unalo summer 
(usnakála-), phalar light meal (phalahara-), bhadar treasury (bhandagara-), 
mag representation of a low-caste woman (matariga-), chavan thatch < 
*chadapana- (chadayati). 

utu> ia: bhükh hunger < buhukkha (bubhuksa); gi dung < *güu 
*eüho (gütha-). 


(2) ë and ó 


(a) ë--a > ë: déharii temple < *dévagarhakam, nédi affection < 
nehadaü (snéha-). 

é+-u > e: béhu both < dvé-ubhau. Where -u (< -6) is final, it becomes 
-v in Gujarati, e.g. bhev < bhéo (bhéda-), parsev < séo (svéda-), mévlo rain, 
an extension of mév < mého (mégha-). 

0-4-a > 6: sonü gold < soanna- (sauvarna-), Janot (yajfiopavita-). 

ó+ > 3: vohro trader (vyavahara-), unless this is a tatsama. 

(b) 6-47: (1) where in Gujarati 7 belongs to an interior syllable it is 


= fan 


absorbed: jos? astronomer (jyótisin-). 


t Ind. Ant. xliv, p. 19. 
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(2) Otherwise 7 forms a diphthong with 6, which becomes more open: 
3i, e.g. koyal [kx] cuckoo < kóila- (kokila-), s5yo < sdi+-o (saucika-), 
hii < hoi (bhavati), n5i < na hoi. (3) Where final -£ represents -/Z, -iu it 
remains a separate syllable, e.g. doi, chot, phói, except in s3y (sauctka-), 
which is due to s2yo. 

(c) a+é > ë: anërë < annaéraii (anyakárya-) 


a-+-6 > 6: pol (pratolt). 


(3) ŭa or u 


i--a >i: pili (pitala-), sili (Sitala-), vimo venture (vzyama-), nim rule 
(niyama-); nom. sing. fem. -i < -ia, -id < -ika: makhi (makstka), müthi 
(musti-), etc. 

i+u >i: pahī < *pahiu, -ið (pathika-), dhani owner (dhanin-), machi 
fisherman (matsyika-), etc. 

piu lover (priya-) is an archaic form. 


(4) -1am, -ium 

MI final -iam, -ium became -7 with loss of nasalization, due perhaps to 
the high position of the tongue leading to a corresponding raising of the 
velum and closure of the nasal passage. On the other hand, MI -aam, 
OWR -ad, being a low vowel, preserves the nasality (see below, $ 28). 

-1am: ami nectar (amrtam), moti (mauktikam), mahi curds (mathitam), 
khài food (khaditam), ghi (ghrtam). 

dahi curds represents not dadhikam but dadhini, Pkt. dahint, dahiim, 
dahti. 

-ium : the suffix -z of verbs used in combination with sakvii be able (e.g. 
mari sakeche) is not the conjunctive participle (< Pkt. -za), but originally 
the infinitive (< Pkt. -ium, Skt. -itum). 


(5) u+a 
u-l-a > i: sido parrot < *suadaii (suka-); ukhan (upakhyana-), nom. 
sing. fem. # < -ua, -ud < -uká: vahii (vadhii-), sasii (svasri-), vali 


(valuka). 


(6) 2--d, iaii 


-accented ¿> iyà, ya. This must be clearly distinguished from 
i--unaccented a above: e.g. #yal (srgala-), siyalo (Sitakala-), piyas thirst 
(pipasa), piyar (priyakàara-). 
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MI -iaü > -yo, past part. -yo < -taŭ < *-ita-ka-, e.g. magyo, OWR 
magiaii. 


a4-: or u 


28. (r) The earliest contraction in MI occurred where, owing to the 
early loss of intervocalic y or v in interior syllables, a and i or a and u 
came into contact. 

a-+z (on loss of -v- under conditions not yet specified) > e, Pa. théra- 
(sthavira-) 

a-+u (on loss of -y-): G. mor, Pa. möra- (mayüra-) 

The history of kéli plantain (Pkt. kel < ?*kadili: Skt. kadali), bordü 
jujube-tree (Pkt. bora- < ?*badura-: Skt. badara-) is obscure. 

(2) Otherwise MI az, aii, due to the loss of intervocalic stops, were 
maintained separately into the OWR period. They then became the 
diphthongs az, au, which have remained in some of the MI languages 
but in Gujarati further developed to e, 5.1 Before and after this ë Gujarati s 
remains unchanged. 

(a) di: pesvii enter (pravisati), behr deaf (badhira-), chë is (Pa. acchati), 
sé 100 (OWR sai for sai, Ap. saat, Skt. Satáni under influence of sad, Skt. 
satam), behn sister (bhagini), bhés buffalo-cow (mahiy), péhrvii put on 
(OWR pahirai), besoü sit (upavisati). 

at: pethit (pravista-), bethii (upavista-), pehlü first (Ap. pahillaii), ghelá 
mad < *gahillaii (grathila-). 

ai: gherü deep-coloured (gabhira-). 

(b) dü: niliyo mongoose (nakula-), p3hlü (prthula-), bohlu big (bahula-), 
l3do (lakuta-), hin this year (adhuna), chi let be! (Pa. acchatu), t5 then 
(tatah), bhi m. fear (bhaya-), vh flow (vaha-), s» roo (Sata-); cóbo (catur- 
véda-) is shown by its b to be a loan-word. 

aii: cóth (caturthi), cók (catuska-), cəomasü monsoon (caturmása-), and 
other words with ¿3- = Skt. catur-, pinii $ (püda-üna-), s3phd aniseed 
(Satapuspa-). 

(c) Similarly in other words of doubtful etymology G. &, 5 correspond 
to other MI languages ai, au, e.g. khécvii (H. khaicna), gedo (H. gaira), 
theli (H. thailt), bel (Pkt. bailla-, H. bail), meli (H. maila), etc. 

(d) Loan-words with the diphthongs ai, au appear with e, 2 in Gujarati, 
whether (1), tatsamas, e.g. ver (vaira-), berdg (vatragya-), g?rav (gaurava-), 
sabhag (saubhagya-), or (2) Arabic, Persian, or English loan-words.? 


r Discussed more fully in Sir Ashutosh Mukerji Jubilee Volumes (Orientalia), art. 


“e and o vowels in Gujarati’. 
2 Examples in my article quoted above: see pp. 229-398 below. 
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(3) In final postaccentual syllables e, 3 are shortened and become more 
close, being nearer to e, o than to e, 2. 

(a) -ai : ne and (Ap. annat : anya-), 3rd sing. pres. -e (-ati), 2nd sing. ~e 
(Ap. -ahi), 3rd plur. -e (Ap. -ahi), inst. sing. -e (Ap. -ai, Pkt. aéna = -aem, 
Skt. -akéna), loc. sing. -e (Ap. -ahi, Skt. -asmin or Pkt. -aë, Skt. -aké). 

-au, 3rd sing. imperat. -o (-atu), znd plur. pres. -o (Ap. -ahu < *-athah), 
nom. sing. masc. -o (Ap. -aii, Skt. -akah). 

(b) In compounds the accent of the first member was retained. This 
is shown by the OWR forms where the second member is weakened, 
a long vowel or consonant being shortened, e.g. rdthaiida (rastrakiita-), 
citaiida (citrakiita-), sihaiita (simhaputra-). 

Words of this type appear with o in Gujarati. 

29. 14-G. 6 or à became -iyo -tyd: vdniyo trader: *vami < vdanijah; 
süthiyo auspicious mark: *sath: < svastikah, dgiyo glow-worm, govaliyo 
cowherd, kal;yii black, ghāsiyo grass-cutter, etc., niliyo: *n3li < *nakulika 
(nakula-). 

ü--G 6 or à became -uvo uvà: kuvo well < *küaü (küpa-), jaljábuvo 
a waterplant: jdbü, juvo an insect: jū. 


SAMPRASARANA 


30. (1) The tendency towards samprasarana or the absorption of short 
à by preceding av or ay was at work early in the history of the Indo-aryan 
languages; and already in Pali Skt. aya ava were represented by @, o, 
which, in their subsequent development, converge completely with MI 
ë, 6, whether representing PI ë, 6 or az, au. 

PI aya: dévit give (P. déti < *dayati : dadaii). 

PI ava: hovü be (bhavati), ös dew (avasya), ostyali dependent (avasin-), 
óchü remaining (avacchita-), kõliyü (kavala-). 

(2) This principle continued active in the MI period after intervocalic 
-p-, still maintained in Pali and the Asoka inscriptions, had become -v-, 
e.g. Pkt. osarai (apasarati), oasa- (*apavasa), ohattha- (*apahasta-). 

MI ava < PI apa: khovii lose (ksapana-), ot ebb (apavrtti-). 

Skt. apa appears in some G. words as 2. In these cases apa ava was 
reintroduced as a literary loan at a later period, e.g. Jsarvit (apasaratt); 
while under certain conditions, as perhaps when PI apa was followed by 
two or more consonants, it remained as ava through the MI period, e.g. 
k3di cowrie (OWR kaiidi, Pkt. kavaddia, Skt. kaparda-, attested in RV 
kapardín-). 

(3) aya and ava of new formation in late MI are also affected by the 

19 713082X. I 
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same principle, but the process begun in OWR, where we have forms like 
gavakha, kasavati, phalavadhi, karavata, beside gaükha, kasaiiti, phalaiidhi, 
karaiita, has not gone so far, and the resultant sounds at present are e, 2, 
as in the case of MI aï, az. Similarly, in the postaccentual syllable they 
become e, o. 

(a) Late MI aya (in loan-words from Skt., literary and Jaina Pkt., or 
some dialect which avoided hiatus between a-a by -y-), ts. neg (nayana-), 
ren (OWR rayani, Skt. rajani), ven (OWR vayana, Skt. vacana-). 

Late MI ava < Skt. ava: nim 8th day (navami) reformed after nav. 

< Skt. avd: g3kh (gaváksa-). 

< Skt. apa: Jsarvii (apasarati), jgalvii melt (*apagalatt), Jr other (apara-), 
n3khíi separate (anyapaksa-), kin who? (OWR kaiina, kavana, Skt. kah 
punah), kidi (kaparda-). 

< Skt. apa: Jr on this side (apara-). 

Skt. amd: sighii cheap (samargha-), s3pvit give over (samarpayati), s2gü 
disguise (samdnga-), s2dhá a scent (samagandha-). 

mighii dear (mahargha-) after sdghii. JJl twins (yamala-) is shown to be 
a loan-word by the disappearance of postaccentual -m-. 

(b) In the postaccentual syllable of compounds (see above, § 28) late 
MI ava: Phalodhi (OWR phalavadhi < *phala-vardhika), kasoti (OWR 
kasavati < kasa-pattika), barot (OWR bdravata-), désoto (OWR  desa- 
vataii), karot (OWR karavata < kara-pattra-). 


EPENTHESIS 


31. Beside words with the termination -rya- there existed doublets 
with -ria-, -riya-. These are found in the Rigveda! and in considerable 
numbers in the Prakrit dialects;? e.g. Pkt. kajja- or kéra- (karya-), G. kaj 
and anérii (*anya-karia-). In Gujarati -ér# as a suffix has been extended in 
use: e.g. ghanérii plentiful (ghana-), bhalérii kind (:bhali), oachëro foal 
(: vacho). 

In Surat and Broach ry > ir: e.g. madryo > mato. In standard Gujarati 
there is epenthesis in the group vy: e.g. dvyo > divyo.3 


ANAPTYXIS 
32. In a number of words containing -rs- -rs- in Sanskrit, an anaptyctic 
vowel, usually z, has been inserted between r and s in Prakrit.4 Whether 


r Macdonell, Vedic Grammar, § 48a, 1. 2 Pischel, SŠ 134, 176. 
3 LSI ix, 2, p. 531. 4 Pischel, $$ 131-40. 
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these represent old doublets, like Latin extemplo beside extempulo, etc., 
or are loan-words from literary Sanskrit, cannot be said. The beginnings of 
the process are, at any rate, seen in the Rigveda: here a svarabhakti vowel 
is sometimes developed where a consonant is in conjunction with 7 or 
a nasal. In any case some of the Pkt. words showing this phenomenon, 
if tatsamas in origin, must have been borrowed from Sanskrit after the 
assimilation of -rs- to -ss- and before the disappearance of intervocalic 
consonants, e.g. ddarsa-, Pkt. Garisa-, sarsapa-, Pkt. sarisava-. 'These 
appear in Gujarati as drso mirror, sarsav rape-seed. Similarly amla- 
appears as Pkt. ambila (< *ambla-), G. Gmlii hog-plum. 


UMLAUT 


33. A number of words in Gujarati containing a < Skt. a have variants 
with € in the accented syllable, e in the unaccented, in place of a. In some 
cases only the € forms are used; e.g. gher at home < *ghari < *garhe. 

The majority of these words are nouns, all of which are feminine, and 
mostly corresponding to Skt. forms in -7. It appears that this 7, surviving 
into the OWR period, has affected, at least in some Gujarati dialect, the 
quality of the preceding a. 

Red or kad f. waist (kafi-), mes f. ink (masi), hed f. fetter (hadi- in 
Divyavadana), khe] f. paste (: M. khal), cel or cal f. itching, per f. manner 
(: N. part), ted f. bank (tata-), nel or nal f. tube (nala-), ser or sar f. string 
in motini ser a string of pearls. 

Compare also the pronunciation zérikh beside tarikh date. 


HISTORY OF THE CONSONANTS 


34. The general evolution of the PI consonants, together with the 
special question of dialectical differences arising therefrom, has been set 
forth by Dr. Bloch.? It will be sufficient here to note the chief features in 
that development, with special reference to Gujarati. 

The most notable feature throughout has been the progressive enfeeble- 
ment in the articulation of the stops. This has shown itself in three ways: 
(1) the loss of final stops; (2) the assimilation of the first to the second in a 
group of stops (both these phenomena have their origin in the implosive 
pronunciation of stops in these positions); (3) the sonorization of inter- 
vocalic breathed stops and eventual disappearance of all intervocalic stops. 


r Macdonell, op. cit., § 2x. 2 Bloch, §§ 14 ff. 
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In the case of the aspirates only the #- sound remained. The earliest signs 
of this process are already visible in the language of the Rigveda, where 
IE gh and g*h before a palatal vowel regularly, and IE dh under certain 
conditions, are represented by A. 

The course of this evolution was continuous; but, for the sake of con- 
venience, it may be divided into four stages, corresponding roughly with 
the four main documentary periods: (1) early Middle Indian comprising 
the language up to the inscriptions of Asoka; (2) the literary Prakrits up 
to a few centuries before Hemacandra; (3) early Modern Indian including 
the OWR texts; (4) Modern Gujarati. 

35. In the first stage the loss of all final consonants and the assimilation 
of consonant groups has been carried through, with certain exceptions 
noted below. The cerebrals, which in PI are practically confined to cases 
where a dental has become a cerebral owing to the influence of neigh- 
bouring s, or in the case of z also of a neighbouring 7, have greatly increased 
in number. This increase is perhaps due to the influence of Dravidian 
speakers, whose languages clearly differentiated the two series. It can be 
noticed (1) in the increasing number of assimilations: e.g. *dandra- 
(: 9Sévópov) > danda- > danda- G. dad fine; (2) in apparently spontaneous 
change of dental to cerebral: e.g. das- > das-, G. dasvü bite, pat- > 
pat-, G. padvii fall; (3) in a large number of new words. Distinctive dia- 
lectical differences of this period which have survived are: 

(1) st, sth, st, sth and stop-]-r remain unassimilated in the N.W. group. 
In Gujarati they are assimilated. 

(2) $, s, s appear as s in the west, as £ in the east (in one Eastern Prakrit 
$< £, s <$ s), and are differentiated in the N.W. (Piššca) group as 
š < $ s, s < s. Gujarati has only s (G. š is a secondary development). 

(3) ks appears as cch in the S.W., kkh in E. and N. Gujarati has kkh. 

(4) sm, sm appear as ss in N.W., mh elsewhere. Gujarati has mh. 

(5) In the group 7 or r-+dental, the dental becomes a cerebral in E., 
remains in W. But in this case the mutual borrowing has been so old and 
extensive that it is almost impossible to assign the modern languages 
definitely to one development or the other. The predominant Gujarati 
treatment appears to be the dental. 

36. In the second stage the sonorization and loss of intervocalic stops is 
carried through. Before complete disappearance they seem to have become 
a y-sound, which either remained or disappeared without trace. Inter- 
vocalic -m- has, for the most part, become a nasalized labial spirant -2-. 
n, except perhaps initially, has become z, which may have represented, 
as now in Gujarati, a nasalized cerebral spirant. 
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Dialectical differences of this period are: 

(1) Intervocalic dentals in some N.W. (Pišaca) languages have become l. 
In Gujarati they are lost with the other stops. 

(2) Intervocalic -m- is retained in Gujarati under certain conditions. 

37. In the third stage double consonants, the result of earlier assimila- 
tion, are shortened, and the preceding short vowel lengthened. The same 
process is observable in the group nasal4-consonant, where the nasality is 
pronounced coincidently with the vowel, which is lengthened. This re- 
establishes the PI system of intervocalic stops. 

Dialectical differences of this period are: 

(1) Double consonants are retained in Pafijabi and other N.W. languages. 
They are simplified in Gujarati. 

(2) Breathed stops preceded by a nasal are voiced in Pafijabi. They 
remain unchanged in Gujarati. 

(3) v- and -vv- remain w-sounds in W., but become b in E. Gujarati 
has a w-sound. 

(4) z has become z in E., but is retained in W. (except initially or when 
doubled). Gujarati retains -z-. 

(5) Intervocalic -/- has become -/- in W. and N., but remains in E. 
Gujarati has /. 

38. In the fourth stage the loss of final MI vowels and of certain short 
vowels between consonants has re-established the PI system of final stops 
and of unassimilated consonant groups: e.g. G. vdt, nds, dg, ar, etc.; 
vátno, Ggnit, karto, lagto, kdtri, etc. 

39. These changes have resulted in the following Gujarati consonant 
system: 

Stops: k, kh, g, gh, t, th, d, dh, t, th, d, dh, p, ph, b, bh. 

Affricates: c, ch, J, jh. 

Continuants: s, $, y, v, r, L L, h. 

Nasals: 7, n, n, m. 

Any of these consonants can stand finally as well as initially and between 
vowels, except 7, z, and /, which do not occur initially. They can also, as 
explained above, be combined in groups. Notes as to their sounds will be 
found under the heading of their particular classes below. 

The final stops are already implosive, and though in deliberate speech 
the first members of consonant groups are sometimes given an implosive- 
explosive articulation, e.g. dag’thi, they are more usually pronounced 
implosively, when a voiced stop is assimilated to a breathed, e.g. dgthi > 
[a-Rthi]. How far this process has gone can be seen in isolated forms like 
accher 4 seer < ád(h)ser (:ddh $), where the results of the assimilation 
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are not continually being replaced by analogy, as in the case of words 
like dgthi beside agno, etc. 

The same forces, therefore, still appear to be at work which caused the 
profound modification of the original PI consonant system. 


ASPIRATION 


40. 'The Gujaràti aspirates agree in the main with the Sanskrit. But 
there are some divergences. These may be divided into two classes: A. 
those which are common to all the ModI languages (except Singhalese, 
which has lost all aspirates), and whose modern form is represented in 
Prakrit as opposed to Sanskrit; and B. those which have their origin in 
Gujarati itself, though it may be as the result of tendencies which have 
found independent expression in other languages. 

A. The first class have been discussed by Dr. Bloch;! his examples 
from Marathi can be paralleled for the most part from Gujarati: e.g. 
Rhapriyü crust of mucus in the nose (karpara-), khilo (kila-, khila-), phanas 
jack-fruit (panasa-), pharsi axe (parasu-), pháso trap (pdsa-), bhüsü chaff 
(busa-), Rhëloü play (krid-). For Skt. kubja-, kubhra- G. has only the un- 
aspirated form kubdii humpbacked (: M. khuja, khubd, kubda), and for 
badara-, bor, bordá (: M. bher). 

There is as yet nothing to add to Dr. Bloch’s conclusions that, whereas 
bh- may represent PI bh-, which in the presence of s or z has become 5 
in Sanskrit, the aspiration in other cases is due to the presence of s or 7 
in the same word, or to other special causes such as contamination with 
another root. 

In the interior of the word there seems to have been an ancient cor- 
respondence between mbh and mb,? which is reflected in G. 3/ab(h)o 
(lambaté). palkhi litter (paryanka-, M. palk(h)i) is almost certainly a loan- 
word. 

B. In the second class there are numerous cases of loss of aspiration. 

(1) A final aspirate (particularly when there is another aspirate in the 
word) loses its aspiration. ‘This, as Dr. Bloch remarks, is probably much 
more common in all the modern languages than their orthography would 
lead one to suppose. My own observation in Nepali has led me to the 
conclusion that all aspirates finally or immediately preceding another 
consonant lose their aspiration in that language, although they are fre- 
quently shown in writing. This is doubtless due to the usual conservatism 
of writing and to the influence of connected forms where the aspirate is 


r Bloch, $ 84. 2 Id., $ 86. 
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not in these positions. The deaspirated forms have a reverse influence also 
on the non-final aspirates of connected forms. Of the three languages 
which I have had the opportunity of observing—Nepali, Gujarati, and 
Hindi—the first two, which tend to neglect h altogether (intervocalic -h- 
has disappeared entirely in Nepali and largely in Gujarati), also most 
thoroughly carry out the deaspiration of final consonants; while Hindi, 
which preserves intervocalic -/-, tends to preserve final aspirates as well. 
In any case, the aspiration of Gujarati aspirates in any position is much 
feebler than in Hindi. 

Examples of final deaspiration in Gujarati are: bij appreciation (budhya-), 
daj(h) anger (dahya-), bhik(h) alms (bhiksa), bhük(h) (bubhuksa), jàg(h) 
thigh (jarighd), guj penis (guhya-), sàj (sandhya), it brick (ista), at camel 
(ustra-), lat(h) vertical support of an oil-press (Pkt. latthi-), kod(h) (kustha-), 
dhit (dhrsta-), kat(h) timber (kastha-), ad- : Gdh (ardha-). 

(2) As in Nepali, so also in Gujarati the aspirate immediately before 
another consonant tends to be deaspirated (although, as with finals, this 
is not always shown in writing); e.g. bujvíi understand (budhyaté), but 
bujhadvvii explain; samajvi understand (: H. samajhna). 

From forms such as these deaspirated consonants have been introduced 
into forms where the consonant, being followed by a vowel, would not 
phonetically lose its aspiration; e.g. samjpdvii after samajvil, palto recom- 
pense after palafoíi return (?paryasta-), sikavvit teach after sikvit learn 
(stksaté). 


GUTTURALS 


41. The PI gutturals have not changed their way or place of articulation 
in Gujarati; and, where they have subsisted initially or again arisen through 
the simplification of consonant groups, appear as k, kh, g, gh. 

In Northern Gujarati k, kh, g, before or after 7, e, y, become c, ch, 7; 
e.g. dicro son (dikro), chétar field (khétar), náchya thrown (ndkhya), beside 
nakhvit, lajyo begun (lagyo), beside lagvà ! 


PALATALS 


42. The PI palatals, represented in Gujarati now by affricates [#/, t/h, 
ds, dsb], must have continued as stops [k] until intervocalic stops had 
become y. Otherwise, it is hard to account for intervocalic c, etc. [i.e. z/, 


1 LSI ix, 2, p. 330. 
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etc.], being lost, while sibilants were retained. It had become an affricate 
by the time the Greeks came into contact with India.! Singhalese preserves 
-e- and -j- as d. 

PI ch does not correspond to c as kh to k, etc.; but it represents the first 
result of the tendency in the language that led to the assimilation of 
consonant groups, and stands for IE sk. Hence, between vowels it is 
always doubled -cch-; e.g. chid-: Lat. scindo, gacchati : Béoxw. Secondly, 
Skt. ch often represents PI Rs in Sanskritized Prakrit words, e.g. chura-: 
ksura-.? 

Skt. j also is a MI rather than a PI sound. In some words it corresponds 
to ks, and seems to proceed from a dialect which had preserved as a voiced 
group original IE voiced guttural aspirate-]- continuant; e.g. jhara- beside 
ksarati, G. jharvii trickle.* 

In the Carotar district the palatals in Gujarati have become ts, dz, and 
still further to the north s, z.4 


CEREBRALS AND DENTALS 


43. The IE single series of dentals has, in India, split into two series, 
dental and cerebral. 

The PI cerebrals, having their origin in dentals, were due to contact 
with s or z.5 But in the earliest Sanskrit monuments there are words 
containing cerebrals derived from dentals under the influence of a neigh- 
bouring 7 or 7.9 Since, however, the same words, or other words containing 
dentals under the same conditions, do not always follow this evolution, 
there appear to have been dialectical differences. In the one group a dental 
in the presence of r or z becomes a cerebral; in the other it remains. The 
conditions were probably not quite so simple as this, and there may have 
been separate isoglosses for different groups like z-Ldental, r-- dental, 
dental--r, z+ vowel J- dental. 

Whatever the dialectical differences, the words showing a cerebral from 
a dental in Sanskrit are undoubtedly Sanskritized words borrowed from 
a dialect or dialects having this cerebral development. It is to be remarked 
that the majority of these have become part of the common speech material 
of the Modl languages. 

Gujarati seems to belong to the group in which dentals in the presence 
of r remained dental; and words showing cerebrals in this position must 
be considered as early or later borrowings. 


I Wackernagel, i, Š 119. 2 [d., $8 r3r ff. 
3 Id., § 141. & LSI mx, 2, p. 330. 
5 Wackernagel, i, $ 1452. 6 Id., $8 146-47. 
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A. Dentals remain. 

zt: muo (mrta-), ami (amyta-), kidhii (Rrta-), ghi (ghrta-). 

rth: põhlü (prihula-). 

rd: mau (mrdu-), hatyit (hrdaya-). 

rdh: gidh (grdhra-). 

ynt: katvii spin (krntati), gitthvit (grathnati). 

rt: kati knife Ratli thin slice katro crack in skin (vkart-), kātar scissors 
(kartari), dhutàro (dhürta-), vat talk (vartta). 

rth: c3thü fourth (caturtha-), sathi companion (sarthin-). 

rd: podvii (pramardati), padvii (pardaté), adü ginger (ardra-), dadar frog 
(dardura-). 

rdh: Gdh ad- (ardha-), vadhvii increase, vadháro increase, vadhdi good 
news, vadhavvii welcome ceremoniously on arrival (vardha-). 

r in preceding syllable: pehli (prathama-), bhai (bhratr-), gátdi knot in 
a woman's upper garment (grantha-). 

tr: rat night (ratri-), ratádhlii night-blind (*ratryandha-), khet (ksétra-), 
pit (putra-), sutar (sutradhara-), todvit (trotayati). 

dr: nid sleep (nidra), däm cash (dramma-), üdii bluish (udra-). 

dhr: gidh (grdhra-), vadhar leather thong (vadhra-). 

B. Dentals become cerebrals. 

rt, etc. : sakad difficulty (sarkata- : kyta-), nad low-caste man (nata- : nrt-), 
bhad warrior (bhata- : bhrt-), sadvü rot ($atati : srnata), kadvit bitter (katuka- : 
Lith. kartus bitter), kad (kati- : Gk. xwAj), jad cold ( jada- : Lat. gelu), 
ghado pot (ghata- : Germ. gelte), maddu corpse (mrta-), nivadvii turn 
out intr. (miroyta-), kudi dishonest (kufa- : Gk. kvprós), pudo bundle 
padal web (puta- patala- : Eng. fold), phutvii be broken (sphutyati : Germ. 
spalten). 

fth: kuhado axe < ?*kudhara- (kuthara- : Lat. culter). 

rd: gul molasses (guda- : Germ. Klotz). 

rah: jad foolish (jadhu- : Lat. gurdus). 

rit: Gto twist (attati : artta-), mati (mytti-), kutvii beat (kuttati : krt-), 
-vaf at end of compounds (vyiti-), e.g. athotz skill (hasta-vrtti-), dévat 
generosity. 

rnd or rnd: mãdv arrange (manda- : mrdu-), khadvii pound (khanda-: 
Lith. sklédti burst), gad anus (ganda- : Lat. glans). 

rt: bhát minstrel (bhatta- : bhartr-), Gio flour (atta- : Gk. dAéw), vat path 
(vartman-), vat wick (varti-). 

rd: chadvii (chardayait). 

rdh: vādhv cut (vardhayatt). 

r in preceding syllable: pad- (prati) in padchaáyo, padthar, padpuch, 
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padvo, etc.; padhvii read (pathati : prathati), sath knot (grantha-), pidlo 
round lump of clay (pinda- : Eng. flint), tutvii (trutyati). 

dr : dado handle (danda- : Gk. 9évàpov), ad testicle (anda- : perhaps 
O.SI. jedro testicle). 

The frequent noun-suffix -ad, -do, -di, -di is perhaps an extension of 
-yt- > -ad- of common words like krta-, vrta-, dhrta-, etc. (cf. Skt. 
vikata-, sankata-), or of the suffix of sakyt-, avata- (< *avrta- : avar). Cf. 
Skt. karkatika, markata-. 

A comparison of the two series above shows that while all the words 
with cerebrals are found in all the modern languages (except mytti-, which 
in its Marathi form retains the dental), and mostly occur in literary Sanskrit 
with the cerebral treatment, that is to say, owe their wide extension to 
general early borrowing, those with dentals are not all so found, particu- 
larly derivatives from vardh- increase and kart- cut. 

44. In another series of words in Sanskrit earlier dentals are found 
represented by cerebrals without assignable cause; e.g. atati, udumbara-, 
beside atati, udumbara- (G. ibar).' This list grows with time, and the 
number of these cerebrals is greatly increased in MI and Modl. Lists of 
words and attempts at explanation are given by Dr. Bloch.? Such words 
in Gujarati are: udvü fly (uddayati), dasvit (dasati), dabh grass used in 
religious ceremonies (darbha-), dado (danda-), padvii (patati), tol gang 
(tölī), tutvii (trutyati). 

In some cases there appears to be assimilation to a following cerebral 
(t6la, and tutvit beside tddvii); but such assimilation is not regular in 
Gujarati; e.g. tale, tol, dadhi, drthü, dhit, dal, etc. 

With regard to this interchange of dentals with cerebrals, three remarks 
of Sir G. A. Grierson should be noted: ‘In colloquial Northern Gujarati 
there is a strong tendency to dentalize cerebral letters and even to cerebral- 
ize dental ones . . . in fact, we may say that, in this form of the language 
dentals and cerebrals are absolutely interchangeable.’ "They (uneducated 
Musalmans) have also many peculiarities of pronunciation . . . The 
principal is the incapability of distinguishing between cerebral and dental 
letters.’ “Very similarly, the Gujarati spoken by Parsis often exhibits the 
change of cerebral letters to dentals.'^ Similarly, there is great confusion 
between dentals and cerebrals in Nepali, a language fairly close to Gujarati, 
as also, according to Sir G. A. Grierson, in the N.W. (Pisaca) group,’ 
with which, in its turn, Nepali seems to have some affinity. 

45. In some words Skt. d is represented by /. This is a dialectical 


r Bloch, Š 118. 2 Id., § 119. 3 LSI ix, 2, p. 329. 
4 Id., p. 331. 5 Id., p. 330. 
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development going back to the Rigveda, in which -d- regularly has 
become -/-. In Gujarati such words are loan-words; and in most cases 
they belong to the general Indian speech material, e.g. sol 16 (sddasa), 
göl (guda-), nal (nada-, nala-), khélvii (Pkt. khellai : thrid). The change is 
regular in Pali and Singhalese. 

In the numerals where -d- has become 7, e.g. bar 12 (doadasa), we have 
probably loan-words from a N.W. dialect, where this treatment 1s general. 
The change of -s- to -h- in the numerals points to the same place of origin. 

46. The articulation of cerebrals and dentals has not changed except 
in regard to intervocalic -d-, which often becomes -r-. Thus, in educated 
speech had, Limdi, but gari (< gadi). 

In Northern Gujarati, where confusion of dentals and cerebrals is 
greatest, intervocalic -d-, -dh- become -r-.! 


LABIALS 


47. The articulation of labials has not changed, except that ph has 
become a breathed bilabial spirant. 


NASALS 


48. (1) ñ has extended its independent existence through the loss of g 
(final or preceding another consonant) when following a nasalized vowel, 
e.g. Gi body < dg (arga-), ann < Ógnü (angana-). This is parallel with 
the change of final -mb to -m, e.g. dm mango < áb (Pkt. amba-, Skt. 
amra-). 

(2) PI intervocalic -n- became MI -z- (it is doubtful whether initial n- 
became z-, although so shown in most of the Prakrits).2 This z remained in 
the W. and N.W. groups (it lies as far east in the Himalayas as Kumaun), 
but has become 7 again in the central and eastern group. On the other 
hand, MI -zz- has become generally n. Whatever the value of PI n, 
Gujarati z is a nasalized cerebral spirant (as probably was MI xz, since 
then the change of -z- to -n- would be intelligible and parallel with that 
of -m- to -d-). , 

(3) In distinction to the other ModI languages, except Singhalese, 
Gujarati has maintained intervocalic -m- under certain conditions.? 


y 
49. PI y has not survived in Gujarati. Initially it became j-; in 
consonant groups it was assimilated with or without influencing the 
1: LSI ix, p. 330. 2 Cf. Bloch, § 132. 3 See above, p. 29. 
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consonant it followed; between vowels it was lost without trace except in 
the group aya, which became MI £. 

The sound, however, has reappeared in Gujarati. Its origin is twofold: 

(r) Z£ whether of MI or ModI origin, under certain conditions became 
y (see above, §§ 27 (4), 29). 

(2) It was developed as a glide to avoid hiatus before and after 7. This 
y-glide, as well as the similar v-glide, although not always shown in writing, 
originated probably as soon as any development (e.g. the loss of an inter- 
vocalic consonant or the addition of a vocalic suffix to final 7 or 4) left an 7 
š in hiatus. They persisted where £ and # were not contracted, e.g. piyās 
(pipása), siyal (srgála-), siydlo (Sitakala-), vaniyo (vanija-), agiyo (agni-), 
kiyal < *koyil(kokila-). In quick speech, however, the 7, instead of develop- 
ing a glide, itself becomes y as in (1). This is sometimes shown in writing, 
e.g. yas, syal. 

v 


so. Gujaratr, like the other western languages Marathi, Sindhi, and 
Pañjabr, as well as Singhalese and Kasmiri,’ has preserved initial v-, as 
well as MI -vv- < rv, vy. Words with b are loans from the central and 
eastern languages. 

In pronouncing Gujarati v the lips are flattened, not rounded; it is 
therefore [n] rather than [w]. 


DENTAL--9 


51 Gujarati here agrees with the language of the Asoka inscription at 
Girnar, in which tv > tp, whereas elsewhere the treatment was dental,” 
e.g. bar door (dvara-), be 2 (dvé), bij second day (dvitiya-), but dunii two- 
fold (Pkt. duguna-, PI ?duguna-), übhá (ürdhva-), suffix -pan (-tvana-). 


LIQUIDS 


52. There were at least three dialects which, as early as the Rigveda, 
differed in their treatment of IE r and /. One distinguished r and /, the 
second confused them as 7, and the third confused them as 1.3 Gujarati, 
like classical Sanskrit, has preserved both z and /, but owing to mutual 
borrowings between the representatives of the three above dialects, r and / 
of Gujarati do not always correspond to original IE r and J, or even to 
classical Skt. 7 and J. 


t Bloch, Š 150. 2 Wackernagel, $$ 191 ff. 3 [d., Š 129. 
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The division in Gujarati differs from that of Sanskrit in the following 
words: 

(1) l= Skt. r: palàn saddle (parydna-), sábhalvíi remember, beside 
sdbharvii (samsmarati), nikalvii come out, ukdlvii drive out (miharóti, 
utkaroti, also both with kal- in Skt.), alá-lilá half-wet, half-dry (ardra-), 
lóm hair on body, beside rom (réman-, loman-, both in RV), colvá rub 
(cürna-), gholoü shake (ghürna-). 

The following are loan-words of more recent date, as shown by (a) change 
of accent: falto, M. palat(paryasta-), palakh cradle, M. palkhi(paryanka-), 
halad turmeric, M. halad (haridra); (b) nk > fig : palang bed, P. palang 
(paryanka-); (c) no compensatory lengthening: bhali good < bhalla- 
(bhadra-). 

(2) r = Skt. I: pipar pepper (pippalt), garvit drop, beside galvá (galati). 

53. PI r has retained its pronunciation, but PI / between vowels has 
become /, a change parallel with those of -z- to -z- and -m- to -d-. In 
pronouncing / the tongue is nearly in the same position as for zn; that is to 
say, the tip is curled backwards, striking the hard palate well behind the 
ridge of the teeth; but after contact has been made, it is flapped down into 
the bottom of the mouth. The velum is raised. This / is not marked in the 
OWR texts,! but it must have been already differentiated from /, since 
-Il- had already become -/-, which remains in Gujarati. 


SIBILANTS 


54. Unlike the north-western and eastern dialect groups, Gujarati does 
not distinguish PI £, s, s. All become MI s. This, however, is differentiated 
in Gujarati, before and after Z and ë becoming £, e.g. sim (sima), karis 
(karisyàmi, Pkt Rarissam). 

In Northern Gujarati s and $ become A in all positions.? 

In the numerals / appears for s, e.g. bar < barah (dvddasa). These are 
probably N.W. forms. 

55. Sm, sm, sm. 

There are three main divergences in the development of the group 
sibilant--m. 

(1) m is assimilated, perhaps after metathesis; cf. Pali raris: (rasmi-). 
This seems to have been a development in the N.W. group. In Gujarati 
we have as early common Indian loan-words, ras rein (rasmi-), visarvii 
forget (vismarati). 

(2) The sibilant, as in the case of sibilant-+-n, becomes an aspirate, 


r Tessitori, Ind. Ant. xliii, p. 55. 2 LSI ix, 2, p. 330. 
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producing the group hm which, by metathesis of #, becomes mh. Initially 
(at least when an s or A followed) the h was lost, e.g. Pkt. masana-, G. 
masan cemetery (smasdna-), Pkt. mamsu- (Smasru-), Pkt. néha-, G. néh 
love (snéha-). In the interior h maintained itself longer, e.g. ghimel an 
insect < gimha- (grisma-), Pkt. amhe (asmé), tumhé (yusmé), OWR amhe; 
but it has been lost in Mod. Gujarati ame, tame. Probably it was -mhin 
(-smin) which, as an inflectional suffix, became Ap. -a-hi, OWR -af or 
-ai, G. -e (otherwise explained as IE -dhz). For a similar phonetic degenera- 
tion exceeding that occurring in the body of the word, compare the 
history of the suffixes -akéna, -akdndm, -akdni > Pkt. -aena, -adnam, 
-aüim > Ap. -aé, -ad, -adi > G. -e, -d, -&. Pkt. -ammi (-asmin) would 
then be a lento-form, and is, perhaps, represented in Gujarati -Z of yahd, 
vahá, etc. 

Where À remained the group became -mbh- (as with mh from PI 
hm), e.g. Pkt. sembha-, M. séba (slésman-). msm survives in G. sübharvü 
(samsmaratt). 

(3) The group became pph, attested in Pkt. bhippha- (bhisma-), seppha- 
(slésman-). Possibly this represents rather mph from a breathed mh, when 
it would be parallel with mbh from voiced mh. Gujarati has ph (üsman-). 


SIMPLIFICATION OF DOUBLE CONSONANTS 


56. The simplification of double consonants, the result of MI assimila- 
tion, did not take place generally till some time between the stage of the 
language represented by the Desinamamala and the first of the OWR 
texts. 

But in the earliest MI monuments there are some words which show this 
simplification with compensatory lengthening. The resulting simplified 
consonants have converged with the PI simple intervocalic stops. These 
words were, perhaps, borrowed from some dialect where this change was 
regular (according to the Prakrit grammarians it occurs most frequently 
in Ardhamagadhi),' and are found in the common inheritance of the 
modern languages. Examples in Gujarati are: kodh (kaustha-, Pa. kotha-), 
dàdhi beard (damstrika, Ep. dadhika), kadhvit draw (krsta-), pidhiyü floor- 
beam (pitha- < *pi-stha-), védh finger-ring (véstate, Pkt. védhai). 

For the occasional occurrence of nasal4-stop in place of double stop, 
see above, § 16. 


r Pischel, $ 87. [But see No. 40, pp. 405-15]. 
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Stops 

57. Initially all stops remain. 

k: kan (karna-), kakh side of body between armpit and hip (Raksa-), 
kāp ear-ornament (kalpa-), kam (karman-), kal (kalyam), kükh belly (kuRsi-), 
kajal (kajjala-), kido (kita-), kin (Ra-). 

kh: khamvoü dig (khanati), khāvă eat (khadati), khij anger (khidyate), 
khur (khura-), kher (khadira-), khád notch (khanda-). 

g: gabhni (garbhini), gajvii thunder (garjati), gajar (garjara-), gádh smell 
(gandha-), gidh (grdhra-), gii (gütha-), gügal (gulgulu-), goth (gostha-), g3kh 
(gavaksa-), gavii sing (gayati), gal cheek (galla-), galvii (galati), gayi 
(gata-), gala throat (gala-). 

gh: ghanü dense (ghana-), gham sweat (gharma-), ghas grass (ghasa-), 
ghi (ghrta-), gholvii (ghürna-), ghat contrivance (ghatate), ghumvii roll 
(ghumaghumayaté), ghaghri petticoat (gharghari), ghado (ghata-), ghà 
wound (ghata-), ghodo (ghétaka-). 

c: capi seed of jackfruit (campaka-), cãāvvă chew (carvatti), c5R (catuska-), 
citàro (citrakára-), ciino (ciirna-), các beak (caficu-), cibhd: musk-melon 
(cirbhatika), cinvit (cinoti), cil (cilla-), cülo (culli-), camdü leather (carman-), 
cãrv graze tr. (cárayati), cir (cira-), cusvil (cüsati), cor (caura-). 

ch: chavit thatch (chádayati), chan (chagana-), chinvii split (chinatti), 
chédvii (chotayati), chit (chitti-), chal bark (challi-), chajvi suit < chadya- 
(chadayati), chal deceit (chala-), chikérdi a deer (chikkara-), chachiidar 
mole (chucchundara-), chuvii touch (Dh. chupati, Eng. shove). 

j: janvit (janayati), jal (jala-), jamvii eat (jamati), jácvii beg (jarcait), 
jagh (jangha), jin thin (jirna-), jini old (jürna-), janvii know (Janati), 
iãyo son (jata-), jal net (jala-), jibh (jihva). 

jh: jhalar (jhallari), jhajhar (jharjhara-), jharvii (jharat-); see § 42 above. 

t: tale below (tala-), tati hot (tapta-), taro star (tdraka-), tarvii save 
(tarayati), tak whey (takra-), takvii stare at (tarkayati), tabi (tamra-), 
tanvii stretch (tdnayatt), tikhii hot (tiksna-), turd astringent (tuvara-). 

d: das 10 (dasa), damvü tire (damayati), dat (danta-), dado (danda-), 
dan generosity (dana-), disvit (drsyaté), dipvü (dipyaté), diidh (dugdha-), 
dublii (durbala-). 

dh: dhan (dhana-), dharv hold (dharati), dhan growing rice (dhanya-), 
dhil dust (dhüli-), dhunv shake (dhundti), dhar yoke of a bullock (dharà), 
dhatüro white thorn-apple (dhattiiraka-), dhaman (dhamani-). 

p: pahi traveller (pathika-), pac 5 (pafica), pat line (pankti-), pili (pitala), 
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paki ripe (pakva-), pith (prstha-), pūt (putra-), p3hlü (prthula-), pado 
tomtom (pataha-), palav leaf (pallava-). 

ph: phal (phala-), phagan (phalguna-), phil (phulla-). 

b: bddh dam (bandha-), bajhvit embrace (badhyaté), b>hlG (bahula-), 
büdh (buddha-), bal child (bala-), bi (bija-), bil (bilva-), bolvit (bolayati), 
boloü (bollaka-). 

bh: bhág broken (bhanga-), bhasvii appear (bhasayati), bhikh (bhiksa), 
bhüthü (bhrsta-), bhigaro (bhriga-), bhasvii bark (bhasati), bhadar (bhanda- 
gara-), bhüm ground (bhimi-). 


NASALS 


58. Initial z-, m- remain. n- for MI z-, see Š 48. 

n: navă new (nava-), nāth fled (nasta-), nas (naša-), nām (naman-), na 
not (na), nisdso (nihsvasa-), nim (nimba-), námvá bend (namayati), nal 
(nala-). 

m: mag (márga-), mal dirt (mala-), mül (müla-), makh fly (maksa), mathü 
head (mastaka-), mithü (mrsta-), marv (mar-), marvii (marayati), majvit 
(marjati), matü drunk (matta-). 


y» vrl 

59. Initial y > 7; v, r, Í remain. 

y: jam space of 3 hours (yama-), jujhvit be brave (yudhyati), jū (yuka), 
juhi a creeper (yüthika), jav barley (yava-), jog (yogya-), jë what (ya-), 
javü go (yati), jodh (yoddhr-). 

r: rat (ratri), rat (rajiha), raj rule (rajya-), rövi (rodati), ruthvii be angry 
(rusta-), rācvů suit (racyaté), ras pile (rasz-), radhvii cook (randhayati), rak 
poor (rarka-), rad (randa), ras juice (rasa-), rüdhoü block (rundhati). 

l: laj (lajja), lakh (laksa-), ladhvii load (labdha-), lipvit smear (limpatt), 
labii (lamba-), lahvii take (labhayatt), lasan (lasuna-), lagvit (lagyati), lavvit 
speak (Japatt), lac (lafica). 

v: vat (vartta), vij (vidyut), vali (valuka), vajh (oandhya), vahit (vadhü-), 
väk (vàkya-), vav well (vapi) oan (varna-), vaji musical instrument 
(vadya-). 


SIBILANTS 


60. £, s became MI s; s remained. Before and after Z, ë MI s becomes š. 

$: sds (SOga-), sam head of pestle (samba-), südh (suddhi-), sad sound 
(sabda-), siinii (Sünya-), sükhü (Suska-), saslii (Sasa-), sig (Srnga-), sir (Siras-), 
Sis (Sirsa-), Sikh (stksa), sil (Sila-), sila (Sitala-), sél (Sailya-). 
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s: sad bull (sanda-), sath 60 (sasti-). 

s: sakh testimony (saksya-), sahi (sakhi), sath rent (samstha), saj pre- 
paration (sajja-), sav wholly (sarva-), sathi (sarthika-), sivvit sew (sivyate), 
Sidhii (siddha-), sim (sima). 

h remains: hath (hasta-), hasv laugh (hasati), hin (hina-), hig (hingu-), 
higlo (hingula-). 


FINAL CONSONANTS 


61. The only consonants that could stand at the end of the word in PI 
were the nasals, visarga, and the unaspirated breathed stops. 

The number of Gujarati words representing Sanskrit words ending in 
a stop is very small. The latter comprised (1) nom. sing. of some nouns. 
Where these. exist in Gujarati, most have been reformed as a-stems, e.g. 
vantyo < *vanyaka- (vanij-). (2) 3rd sing. imperf. and aor. act. of thematic 
stems, and 2nd and 3rd sing. pres. imperf. and aor. act. of a number of 
athematic stems. Athematic stems have been replaced by thematic, and 
the past tenses have disappeared in favour of participial constructions. 
(3) Neut. sing. of some pronouns. These have been replaced by new forms 
(cf. Pkt. tam for tat, etc.). (4) Sorne indeclinable words, e.g. ydvat cid. 

-t: vij (vidyut). 

Visarga disappeared in MI with lengthening of the preceding vowel. 

-ah appeared in the sandhi-form -o (Mg. -é). See above, § 25. 

Final nasals all disappeared with or without nasalization of the preceding 
‘vowel. See above, § 25. 


INTERVOCALIC CONSONANTS 


62. Intervocalic Ë g, c j, t d are lost. 

-k-: camar (carmakara-), citàro (citrakara-), jū (yukda), nõliyo (nakula-), 
Siydlo (sitakala-), vervii scatter (vyakirati), sido (Suka-), nom. sing. masc. 
-0 < -akah. 

-g-: kothar (Rosthagara-), s)dhà (samagandha-), siyal (s#gala-), chan 
(chagana-), mahirii < *mdatrgarhakam (grha-), joie ought < *ydégiyaté 
(yógyaté), dünü (Pkt. duguna-), royii ill (rogin-). 

~C-: sJ (sauctka-). 

~j-: vidvii (vijayate), bi (bija-), rai (rajika), bhanit (bhajana-), bhoi (bhojin-), 
vaniyo (vanija-). 

-t-: pilii (pitala-), mà (matr-), c3gnái (caturguna-), divel < *dipatailya- 

19 713582X K 
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(taila-), akhü whole (aksata-), jiivii (dyuta-), muo (mrta-), ghi (ghrta-), ami 
(amyta-), Ridhü (krta-), bhiivo devil-worshipper (bhüta-). 

-d-: rovii (rédati), mau (mrdu-), pInii (pada-üna-), chavan thatch < 
*chadapana- (chddayati), khaviit (khddati), kher (khadira-), avai (avada-), 
pa (pada-). | 

63. Intervocalic b and p became MI -v- which converged with PI -v-. 

-p-: vavoli sow (vapayati), távvii (tapayati), divo (dipa-), lavvii (lapati), 
govàl (gopála-), pathavvü (prasthapayati), suvvit < *supati (svapiti), vào 
(vapi), padvo (pratipad-), badváyo wooden support for leg (pratipada-). 

64. The aspirates -kh-, -gh-, -th-, -dh-, -ph-, -bh- became MI -A-, 
which converged with PI -h-. 

-kh-: sahi (sakhi), mhō < *maukha- (mukha-), sdmii in front (sam- 
mukha-), sóhar pleasing < *saukhakara- (sukha-). 

-gh- : méh méudo (mégha-). 

-th-: pëhlü (prathama-), põhlű (prthula-), pahī (pathika-), juhi (yiithika), 
kehvti (kathayati), kaháni (kathanaka-), gii (gütha-). 

-dh-: behrüi (badhira-), dahi (dadhi-), vahū (vadhü-), gho (godha), sahit 
banker (sadhu-). In nagod (nyagrodha-), ósad (ausadhi-) the d belongs to 
a suffix -/a-. 

-bh-: gherii (gabhira-), ahir (abhira-), sohág (saubhagya-), lahoü (labha- 
yati), bhükh (bubhuksa), vahálü (vallabha-), sohvii (Sobhate), dili liberal 
(durlabha-), dukhàvo pain (duhkha-bhava-), poh dawn < *prabhaka- 
(prabha). 

65. As pointed out above, intervocalic cerebrals (except where -d- -dh- 
represent primitive Ar. -Zd- -%dh-) are really MI rather than PI sounds. 
Whatever their origin, MI -z- -d- become d, and -?h- -dh- become dh in 
Gujarati. 

-t-: sükad (sankata-), Rüdü (küta-), nad (nata-), bhad (bhata-), sadvü 
(satati), kadvii (katuka-), pudo (puta-), kad (kati-), ghado (ghata-), phodvit 
(sphotayati), vad (vata-), pado (pataha-), kid (kota-), kido (kita-), khad 
(khata-). 

-d-: ciido (ciida-), jad (jada-), läd (ladati), dadam pomegranate (dadima-), 
gadvii (gadayati). 

-th-: padhvit (pathati), kuhado < *kudhàro? (kuthdra-), kodh (Pa. 
kótha-). 

-dh- : jad stupid (jadhu-). 


-H-, -H-, -M- 


66. The history of intervocalic -z-, -n- depended on their position in 
the word. 
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(1) In the body of the word both appear as MI -z-, which remains in 
Gujarati. 

-n-: khan (ksana-), cogníi (caturguna-), ghán (ghrana-), sunvii ($rnoti), 
jkhanvii (avaksanoti), kanas (kanisa-). 

-n-: manas (mánusa-), tünvü (tanayati), dhani (dhanin-), nin \hina-), 
ghanü (ghana-), ünü (una-), vin (vind), pani (paniya-), vakhan (vyakhyana-), 
dgnii (angana-). 

(2) In inflectional suffixes -n-, -n- became MI anusvara or a nasalization 
of the surrounding vowels. This process is already marked in the Prakrit 
spellings, -dim, -admim, -di beside -¿ni. In other forms -éna (Ap. -em), 
-Gnam, n probably represented anusvara, but the spelling lagged behind 
the change of pronunciation. 

nom. plur. neut. -akáni > G. ~d. 


instr. sing. -akéna > Ap. -aem, OWR -ai, G. -e. 
gen. plur. -akánam > OWR -à, G. -ã. 
nom. plur. neut. -ini > G. -i, in dah? < dadhini. 


67. The history of intervocalic -m- also depended on its position in the 
word.! It remained (a) immediately after the accent, (b) after the post- 
accentual syllable (c) before the accent when the preaccentual syllable 
contained a long vowel. It became -õ- (a) in the preaccentual syllable, 
(b) in inflectional suffixes. 

(1) -m- remains. 

(a) jamvii (jamati), khamvi bear (Rsamatë), vam fathom (vyama-), vimal 
(vimala-), ugamoü (udgamayati), kumlü (kumala-), sim (sima), dhaman 
(dhamani-), namvá (namati), nàmvíi (namayati), visámo (visráma-), bhamro 
(bhramara-), sámlá (Syàmala-), gam (grama-), lom (loman-), bhümi ground 
(bhümi-). 

bhu beside bhiimi, JJl twins (yamala-), gosái (gosvamin-), gahii (godhüma-) 
are loan-words 

(b) pdcmá (paficama-), satmü (saptama-), ugman (udgamana-), ügam source 
(udgama-), üjam zeal (udyama-). 

kadav mud (kardama-) is a loan-word. The -m of dàdam (dàdima-) 
perhaps represents -mb-, since the other languages, where -m- regularly 
becomes -à-, show -m. 

(c) jamai (jamátr-), samanit (samana-). 

(2) -m- became -d-, from which, later, the nasalization was transferred 
to the preceding vowel; -v- converged with MI -v- from PI -v-, -p-. 

(a) küvàro (kumara-), pidvit (pramardati), spo (samarpayati), sighii 
(samargha-), sig (*samarga-), s9dhà (samagandha-). 

I See above, pp. 29 ff. 
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(b) 1st sing. -àmi > OWR -aii, G. -#, in pres. kari. 
Ist plur. -amah > OWR -aii, G. -&, in fut. karisá. 


ys = 

68. Intervocalic -y- was lost. 

vide (vijdyaté), nim (niyama-), vimo (viyama-), gae (gāyatē), samo time 
(samaya-), sdso doubt (samsaya-), vali circle (valaya-), dài generous 
(dayin-), utrán northern path of sun (uttaràyana-), mör (mayiira-). 

For aya > ë see above, Š$ 30 (1). 

69. Intervocalic -v- remained, except in the groups -ava-, vă, tiv, dv. 

(1) cakva (cakravaka-), jivvii (jivati), thavar (sthavara-), sévvit hatch 
(sévaté), kéval (kévala-), dubhavo (durbháva-), dév (déva-), navit (nava-), 
nibhāvvů (nirbhi-), rakhávat protection (vrtti-), avai (avada-), avas (Goasa-), 
civar (civara-). 

(2) After 6, 4, -v- is lost: jandi (yajfiopavita-), sónüi (sauvarna-), áboi 
umbilical cord (ambàa-upavtta-), tūr (tuvara-), ukhanü (*upakhyàana-). 

-U- < -vu- < -vy- is lost before d: gai (gavyiiti-). 

For -ava > 6 see above, Š 30 (1). 

In pyàs (pipasa), bésvit (upavisati), pesvá (pravisati) the loss of -v- is due 
to dissimilation with the preceding labial. 7 ( ?j2vatu) is a word of address 
and therefore liable to further change. 


-r-, af- 

70, -r- remains, -/- becomes -/-. 

-r-: pathar (prastara-), májar (mañjara-), ran (aranya-), bar (dvara-), 
sutàr (sutradhàra-), visarvii (vigmarati), sasro (svasura-), bhamro (bhramara-), 
?ajríi (jarjara-), gdgar (gargari). 

-l-: kal death (kala-), pili (pitala-), phal (phala-), val hair (vala-), miil 
(müla-), dgli (anguli-), kajal (kajjala-), melvii (mélayatt), alsü lazy (alasa-), 
jalvüi burn (jvalatt). 


-$-, "$", ~S- 
71. -$-, -s-, -$- became MI -s-, which remained in Gujarati except 
before and after 7 or ë, where it became š. 
-$-: kanas (kanisa-), lasan (lasuna-), nas (na$a-), kos (krésa-), pásrü 
(pramsu-), das (dasa), m»sal (matr-sala), kös (kosa-). 
-s-: manas (manusa-), kámas scum on sugarcane juice (kalmasa-), rusvii 
be angry (rusati), cusvii (ciisati), maso a weight (mdsa-), ais salt ground (#sa-), 


bhasviti (bhasati), kasvit (Rasatt). 
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-s-: bhdsvti (bhasayati), sas breath (seasa-), hasvii (hasati), comds (catur- 
mása-), kapas (karpasa-), khas (khasa-), musli (musala-), ghas (ghasa-), goras 
gorst (gorasa-). 

us 

72. Intervocalic -h- converges with MI -h- from aspirated stops. It is 
preserved in OWR, but in Mod. Gujarati has undergone certain modifica- 
tions. 

(r) It is attached to a preceding g, making gh; and the two vowels 
previously separated coalesce: ghélii (grahila-), gherii (gabhira-), gh3r < 
*oahura- (gahvara-), vighíi 4 acre (vigraha-), ghé (godha). 

Similarly in -rh- -mh- h attaches itself to a preceding g: ghar house < 
*oarham (grha-), gharan eclipse < *garhana- or as a tatsama from *gara- 
hana- (grahana-), ghervii < *garhayati (grhnáti); ghimel an insect < 
gimha- (grisma-). 
' (2) Where the separated vowels are similar the -h- is attached to any 
preceding stop, and the vowels coalesce: bhükh < buhukkha (bubhuhsa). 

dhi daughter, Pa dhita, is usually referred to Skt duhitr-.* Its early 
occurrence, however, makes this doubtful, and it is to be connected rather 
with *dhé in the sense of ‘suckled’; cf. RV dhitd- sucked. The Pkt. form 
dhüdà (beside dhidà) is due to the influence of duhitd. 

(3) Where -h- separates two originally long vowels, it remains: sohdg 
(saubhagya-), ahir (abhira-). 

(4) In all other circumstances -h- becomes 7 (i.e. an h pronounced 
with the larynx in an intermediate closure between that for a vowel and 
that for an h). The separated vowels coalesce, the resultant sound follow- 
ing the ^, which is preceded by a very short vowel, usually 2, but doubtless 
varying according to surrounding sounds and the clearness of the speaker, 
and perhaps also spoken with the larynx opened as for ^, e.g. kahevů is 
[krevi]. 

In rapid speech and in unstressed positions this * disappears, and in the 
speech of the uneducated # has disappeared altogether. In the written 
language the spelling of this sound varies considerably, e.g. [krevi] is 
spelt kahevii, k’hevii, kehvii, ke’vii, kevi. Where h normally is shown in the 
written language, I have transcribed it as # following the vowel. 

movi (mohayati), moh (mukha-), piyar father's house (*pity-garha-), 
vahn ship (vahana-), déhrit (*déva-garha-), pohli (prthula-), pehlü (pra- 
thama-), kéhvii (kathayati), kahni (kathanaka-), maudo (madhu-), vahli 
(vallabha-), vahnii (vibhana-), lahoü (labhayati). 

r Pischel, $ 148. 
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Where the second vowel in Gujarati is final and long, the two vowels 
do not coalesce: vahii (vadhü-), sahii (sadhu-), pahī (pathika-), jui (yiithikd), 
dahi (dadhi-), mahi (mathita-). 


CONSONANTS IN CONTACT 


73. Where two or more consonants come together, assimilation takes 
place. This assimilation was already completed by the time of the Asoka 
inscriptions, except in the case of certain groups containing a sibilant or r 
in some dialects. In the consonant group the explosive consonant absorbed 
the implosive. Hence in a group like -kt- the resulting sound was -it-, 
e.g. bhaktam > bhattam. Where both sounds were explosive, i.e. when 
both formed a syllable with the following vowel, that having the greater 
degree of closure was the dominant. Hence groups like stop+- or stop+ 
nasal became double stop, e.g. takram > takkam, agnih > aggi. A sibilant 
being absorbed imparted aspiration to the group. 

In some cases the more open of two explosive consonants exercised a 
certain influence (owing to the position assumed by the tongue, etc., in 
the passage from one sound to another) on the more closed or dominant 
consonant, e.g. dental4-y or dental4-s > double palatal; ks in the eastern 
dialects > cch; dental+-v or m > double labial (double dental in some 
dialects). 

In the groups hy, ry the y became j and so the dominant consonant. 

These double consonants remained unchanged until some time between 
Hemacandra and the OWR texts. In these double stops have all been 
simplified with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel, except 
in unaccented syllables, where the vowel remains (or has again become) 
short. In the group nasal-|- consonant the nasality has passed to the vowel, 
which has been lengthened in the same way as the vowel before a double 
consonant. 


STOP+STOP 


74. Homorganic. 

kk: kukdi (kukkuti), hik hiccough (hikka-), cik tree-gum (cikkana-). 

cc: #cü (ucca-), khici (Rhicca), ucarvii (uccarati), ucanvii (uccinoti), ucalo 
furniture (uccalatz). 

cch: puchvit (prechati), ichvit (icchati), che (Pa. acchati), puchdü (puccha-), 
pichii (piccha-), anach (anicchà), kach waist-band (kaccha: kaksa-). 
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jj : laj (lajja), saj (sajja-), bhujvii (bhyjjati), kajal (kajjala-), ujagro insomnia 
(HD wyagiro). 

it: ato (atta-), kutni (kuttini), kit (kutta-), kot (Rotta-), hat (hatfa-) pat 
strip of cloth (patia-). 

Hh: uthvii rise < *utthita- (utthita-), uthav height (utthapaka-). 

dd: udvii (uddayati), had bone (hadda-), ad obstruction (addati). 

it: chit (chitti-), mati (matta-), vit money (vitta-), titar partridge (tittira-), 
utarvii descend (uttarati), utlü shallow (ut-tala-). 

dd: kudali (kuddala-). 

ddh: sidhii honest (stddha-), siidh (Suddhi-), jódh (yoddhr-), bitdh (buddha-). 

pp: piplo (pippala-), pipar (*pippart wémepi). 

75. In heterorganic groups the first stop is assimilated to the second. 

tk: makan (matkuna-), ukardo rubbish (utkara-), ukalvii boil (utkalayati). 

tkh: ukhni pounding (utkhanatz). 

dg: pag foot (padga-), ugémvii (udgamayati), ugman (udgamana-), ugarvii 
escape (udgirati), ugar escape (udgára-), mógar mallet (mudgara-). 

dgh: ughad fair weather (udghdia-). 

kt: bhat (bhakta-), ratii ved (rakta-), satü flour of parched corn (Sakiu-), 
moti (mauktika-). 

pt: sat 7 (sapta-), tàtá (tapta-), suto (supta-). 

bd: sad (Sabda-). 

gdh: düdh (dugdha-), dádhel burnt (dagdha-). 

bdh: ladhvii (labdha-). 

tp: upajvit (utpadyaté), upanvü (utpunati), upāvv produce (utpadayat:), 
upddvit lift up (utpatayati). 

dbh: ubhro effervescence (udbharati), ubhà (udbhata-). 


GROUPS WITH A NASAL 


76. Stop+ nasal. 

(1) In the group guttural--n, the z is assimilated. 

kn: mukvii let go (Pkt. mukka- < *mukna- : mukta-). Dr. Bloch denies 
this derivation.! But the similar evolution of gn > gg, and the fre- 
quency of -za- as a participial suffix, are in favour of Pischel when he 
postulates a *mukna-.? 

gn: nagii naked (nagna-), dg (agni-), bhdgii fled (bhagna-). 

(2) In the group j£ the 7 was assimilated: the resultant £i > nn > n. 

jfü: rani (rajni) beside rani, dn command (ajfià), jandi (yajhopavita-), 
vinavvii solicit (vijiapayati), nānv test (Jñana-). 


1 Bloch, Š 94. 2 Pischel, § 566. 
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(3) tm > pp, pn > mm. 

im: apan own (atman-). 

pn: pāmv obtain (praàpnoti); sīāmnă dream is a doublet-form from 

*samii (svapna-) and *stunit < Pkt. sivina-, IE *supnao-. 

77. Double nasals are simplified with compensatory lengthening of 
the preceding vowel: MI nn > n. This latter change has occurred in 
OWR. 

nn: kan < kanna- (karna-), pan betel-leaf < panna- (parna-). 

nn: chanii covered (channa-), än corn (anna-), bhinü wet (bhinna-), Rinri 

(Rinnara-), anaj (annádya-). 

mm: dam (dramma-), samaroü kill (*sammarayatt). 

78. In the group nasal-}stop or sibilant, the nasal is lost and the pre- 
ceding vowel nasalized and, if it is in the accented syllable, lengthened. 

When, however, a voiced stop in modern Gujarati has become final, 
this group of vowel-+-nasal-+stop results in two forms, due to difference 
of sandhi according as it came before another consonant or a vowel. This 
is most common with -mb; but, though not written, is often heard with 
-ñg and -nd, e.g. dg or an, cad or can, sáb or sam, am beside dbo, lim 
(HD lumbi), khám or kháb(h). 

nk: ükdi hook (anka-), Rákan bracelet (karkana-), rák humble (rarika-). 

kh: sák(h)a] chain (srükhala-). 

ng: Gg body (arga-), dgal (arguli-), bhágvíi be broken (*bhangyaté), sig 

(Syniga-), denti (angana-), kag a corn (kangu-), pagli (pangula-), rágdü 
walking slowly (rarigati), ügütho (angustha-), bhigaro (bhrnga-), agaro 
ember (arigara-). 

ngh: jág(h) (jangha), lághvü fast (langhatz). 

fic: pac (pafica), các beak (caficu-), Gcal hem (aficala-), lac (lafica), kacli 

sleeved coat (kaficuki), kitct (kuficika), sácarvii pass (saticarati), sácvü 
collect (saficaya-). 

ny: dni (afijana-), bhájvü break (*bhafijati), põr prisoner's bar (pañ- 

jara-), làjo dispute (lafijati), pv (pifija), majith madder (mafijistha). 
fh: cf. sajh (sandhya), vàjh (vandhya). 

nt: kato thorn (kanta-), vdto share (vanta-), ghiti ankle (ghuntaka-), 

ciijvit pluck (cuntati), litvii plunder (luntati). | 
nth: sith ginger (Sunthi-), cüthvíi turn over (cunthayati), lithii violent 
(lunthatt). 

nd: dadi clothes-stick (danda-), khadvit (khandaté), dd (anda-), mádvü 
(mandate), tádlà (tandula-), bhád obscene (bhanda-), miidan tonsure 
(mundana-), rad (randa), mádvo booth (mandapa-). 

nt: dat (danta-), kat beloved (kanta-), sót (srdnta-), tardi entrails 
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(antra-), tat thread (tantu-), sdtvii be finished (fanta-), vátarvü cut 
through (vyantara-). 

nd: phádo deceit (spanda-), cad (candra-), khiidvii crush (*ksundatt), 
nadiyo Siva’s bull (nanda-), Rádo onion (kanda-), sidir vermilion 
(sindüra-). 

ndh: ádhi storm (andhika), khdd(h) shoulder (skandha-), g&dhi perfumer 
(gandhika-), bádh (bandha-), sádh joint (sandhi-), Gdhli blind (andha-), 


riidhvit (rundhatt). 
mp: kap shivering (kampa-), capi (campaka-), lipvii (limpati), sápadvü 
find (sampatatt). 


mb: labii (lamba-), káblo blanket (kambala-), tibi (umbika), jábü (Jambu), 
bar (udumbara-), sam (Samba-), làm (HD lumbi), am (Pkt. amba- < 
amra-). | 

mbh: lábhü lottery (lambha-), kiibh pot (kumbha-), hRhübhar (kumbha- 
kara-), khám pillar (skambha-). ` 

hm > mh > mbh, cf. sabharvii (sarismarati). 

mé: vas bamboo (vamsa-), sdso (samsaya-), pásrü (pramsu-). 

ms: kasé cymbals (kamsya-), kás drinking cup (kamsa-), hás goose 

(hamsa-). 

79. In postaccentual syllables the nasalization is lost. This development 
was in process in the OWR of the texts, where present participles end in 
-antaü, -amtati, -ataii (G. -to), e.g. puchto, OWR puchataü, pucham- 
taii < Pkt. pucchantad. Similarly, pacas (panca@sat) after ëk pacds, etc.; 
cf. kadav < *kddav (kardama-). 


GROUPS WITH y 


80. In the groups guttural, palatal, cerebral, or labial+-y, the y is 
assimilated. 
ky: vak speech (vaékya-), stkii sling (stkya-). 
khy: vakhan (vyakhyana-), ukhan (*upakhyana-). 
gy: lagvii (lagyati), sohàg (saubhagya-), bhag fortune (bhdgya-), jog 
(yogya-). 
veradg, as shown by its e, is a tatsama (vairdgya-). 
cy: racvit look well (racyaté), rucvit suit (*rucyati : rocate), cuvit leak 
(cyuta-). 
nici low is not from *nicya-, but Pkt. micca- with -cc- after ucca-. 
Rac glass is an old tatsama, Pkt. kacca- from Skt. kdca- (see § 8). 
jy: raj (rajya-), vanaj (vanijya-), jéth (jyéstha-). | 
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ty: tutoü (trutyati), phutoü (sphutyate), phatvii (*sphatyati : sphatatë), 
ghat (*ghatya- : ghatatë). 

dy: jada thick (jadya-). 

py: adprii (dipyaté), rõpvű (ropyaté), löpvű hide (lopya- : lópayatt), map 
measure (mapya-). 

bhy: labhvü find (labhyate). 

81. The group dental--y becomes a double palatal. 

ty: sacü true (satya-), nāc dance (*nartya- or nrtya-). 

dy: khij (khidyate), khaj food (khadya-), sijvit sweat (svidyati), aj (adya), 
vajii (vadya-), vij (vidyut), andj (annddya-), nijvii sleep < *nidyati 
(midrà), moji gay (modyate), chajvii < *chadyati (chadayati), üjam 
(udyama-). 

dhy: sijhvă be finished (sidhyati), rijhvii (rdhyati), jujhvii (yudhyate), 
sujhvü appear (Sudhyati), jhajhü < *adhyadhyaka- (adhyadhi), sàjh 
(sandhya), vajh (vandhya), jhákh (adhyaksa-). 

82. In the groups nasal, /, v or sibilant-+-y, the y is assimilated. 

ny: pim (punya-), ran (aranya-). 

ny: sünü (Siinya-), dhan (dhanya-), manoü obey (manyaté), dn another 
(anya-), nakhvá throw down (nyaksa-), nagod (nyagrodha-). 

my: samaoü be mitigated (Sémyati), ghumvü (HD ghummai < *ghumya-). 

ly: kal (kalyam), mül price (mülya-), sel (Sailya-), tél < *tailya- (taila-), 
palan (palyána-). 

vy: Sivvit (sivyaté), avavríi unused (a--vyapara-), bhavvüi (bhavyaté), 
vagh tiger (vydghra-), vervit (vyakirati), vam (vyàma-). 
For gái (gavyüti-) see § 69 (2). 

Sy: nasvit (nasyati), disvit (drsyate), samlii (syamala-). 

sy: fut. -isyami > Pkt. -issam, G. -is. 

sy: sdlo wife's brother (sydla-). 

83. In the groups ry hy, r and h are assimilated, and the resultant yy 

yyh become jj jh. 

ry: kaj (karya-), ajo grandfather (arya-), thijvii congeal < *sthiryatt 
(sthira-), dhij ordeal (dhirya-). 

hy: dàjhvü be burnt (dahyate), dujhoü be milked (duhyaté), mujhavii 
be uneasy (muhyatt). 

yy: sé bed, Pkt. sejja (Sayya), with e after sete. 


GROUPS WITH 7? 


84. In all groups containing + the r is assimilated. In the groups mr 
and perhaps zr the corresponding voiced stop developed between the nasal 
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and 7, so that these groups became mb and nd, which converged with PI 
mb nd. 

kr: tak (takra-), cakvà (cakravaka-), vak (vakra-), kos (krosa-), cak 
(cakra-). 

rk: takvit (tarkayati), makdi spider (markata-), àkdo (arka-), kakdi 
(karkata-), sákar sugar (Sarkará), kakar teeth of a saw (karkara-). 

gr: agü in front (agra-), vighüi (vigraha-), jagvii wake (jagra-), gam 
(grama-), gath (grantha-). 

rg: magvil (margatt), mag (marga-), agli bolt (argalt), cignii (caturguna-), 
magsar a month (márgastra-), gdgar (gargari). 

ghr : vagh (vyaghra-), ghan (ghrana-). 

rgh: sighit (samargha-), mighii (nahargha-), ghaghri (gharghari). 

rc: ĝe (arcis-), jacvá (jarcati), küco (kürca-). 

rj: majoñ (marjati), gajoü (garjati), gajar (garjara-), jajro (jarjara-) 
gujri (gurjara-), bhojai (bhraturjáya), majar (marjara-). 

rjh: jhajhar cymbal (jharjhara-). 

pr: pyar love (priyakara-), pathadro expanse (prastara-), pakhar (pra- 
ksara-), pātharv spread (prastarati), pamvii (prapnoti), pokhvii ( proks- 
até), pin (pravacana-), pékhvü (préksaté), pakhalvii (praksalayati), 
pasrii (prarmsu-). 

rp: sap (sarpa-), āpv give (arpayati), spot (samarpayati), papad (par- 
pata-), kapad (karpata-), kopriyái elbow (kaurpara-). 

rb : dublii (durbala-), sabar stag (Sarbara-), kabrii (karbara-), 4bü(arbuda-). 

bhr: abh cloud (abhra-), bhamvii (bhramati), bhai (bhraty-), bhajiyi fried 
grain (*bhrajjita-). 

rbh: gabh (garbha-), gabhni (garbhini), cibhdi (cirbhatika), dubhavo 
(durbhava-), dabh (darbha-), mibhaveoü (mirbhü-), bhabho fool (cf. 
bharbhara). 

tr rt, rth, dr rd, dhr rdh; see § 43. 

rn: kan (karna-), pan (parna-), soni (sauvarna-), van (varna-), iin (urna-), 
Jimü (jurna-), cün (cürna-), jini (jirna-). 

rm: cám (carman-), kam (karman-), kaman witchcraft (karmana-), gham 
(gharma-), comás (caturmdsa-), bhdm tax on leather (bharma-), dhàm 
holy place (dharma-), dhaman (dharmana-). 

mr : (a) initially > m-: mákhan (mraksana-); (b) medially > -mb- -m: dbo 
(amraka-), tabi (tamra-), Gm (amra-). 

ry: see Š 83. 

rl: nilajríi shameless (nirlajja-), dali (durlabha-). 

rv: cavvi chew (carvati), sãv (sarva-), kavrii excited (karvara-), covat 
(catur A-vartman-). 
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sr: sasi mother-in-law (Svasrü-), visámo rest (visrdma-), sát (sranta-), 
cras (caturasra-). 

rs: pase aside (parsva-). 

ys: Sis (Sirsa-), ghasaro scratch (gharsa-). 
pharsii (sparsa-), arsi (adarsa-), sarsav (sarsapa-); see § 32. 

sr: masi mother's sister < *mdisdsit < matrsvasrika. 


GROUPS WITH / 


85. l+stop or m: Í is assimilated. 

le: phagan (phalguna-), phag (phalgu-), gügal (gulgulu-). 

lp: Rap (kalpa-), kapvá (kalpati). 

Im: kàmas (kalmasa-), gumdi boil (gulma-). 

86. (1) I+-y, v or A, and r-+l: y, v, h, r are assimilated. 

ly: see § 82. 

lv: bil bilva-leaf (bilva-). 

lh: Rolü fox (HD kolhuo). 

rl: see § 84. 

ll: phil (phulla-), ulàl vomit (ullalati), cil (cilla-), gal (galla-), khal skin 
(khalla-), chal bark (challi-), Bhil (bhilla-), jhalar (jhallari). 

(2) In the group ml m is lost if salagvit catch fire corresponds to samlag-. 


GROUPS WITH V 


87. (1) Guttural, palatal, or cerebral stops--v: v is assimilated. 
` Ro: paki ripe (pakva-). 

jv: ujlá (ujjvala-), jalvit (jvalati), jar fever (jvara-). 

tu: khat (khatva). 

(2) Dental+-v becomes double labial; see Š 51. 

tv: -pan < -tvana-, radadpo < *randatva-, kālap bàlap < -tva-. 
` dv: bar (dvara-), bë (doe), batis (dva-), bij (doittya-). 

dho: übhii (ürdhva-). 

(3) Iv: v is assimilated, see Š 86. 

(4) Sibilant-+-v: v is assimilated. 

Sv: pase (parsva-), nisaso (nihsvdsa-), sds ($vasa-), sasro (Svasura-). 

sv: mast (mátysvasrika). 

sv: sathiyo (svastika-). 

(5) vy, rv: y and r are assimilated, see $$ 82, 84. 

(6) hv > bbh: jibh (jihva). 
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88. Sibilant-+-stop becomes double aspirated stop. 
Sc: pachi after (pascat), vichi (vyscika-), tirchíi slanting (tirasc-). 
sk: siikhii (Suska-), vikharv be scattered, vakhérvii scatter (viskirati). 
st: dithü (drsta-), vuthvit (vrsta-), ath 8 (astau), pith (pista-), ruthvii 
(rusta-), nathii (nasta-), mithii (mrsta-), miithi (musti-), kathüi wretched 
(Rasta-). 

sth: àgütho (angustha-), kath (kastha-), puth (prstha-), koth (kostha-), 
goth (gostha-), jéth (jyéstha-), séth (Srégthin-), tham < *sthama- 
(sthaman-). 

sk: vakhar warehouse (vaksaskara-), khàm (skambha-), khád(h) (skandha-). 

skh: khàlvíi hinder (skhalayati). 

st: hath (hasta-), mathii (mastaka-), pathar (prastara-), sathiyo (svastika-), 

bhat(h)o quiver (bhastra-), sathro grass bed (sastara-), nath nose-ring 
(nasta), ath store of money (asta-), dthamnii western (astamana-), thar 
layer (stara-). | 

sth: thünü station (sthána-), thavar (sthdvara-), thal shallow copper 

vessel (sthali), thir old < *thavara- (sthavira-), sath lease (samsthi-). 
sp: phádo (spanda-). 

sph: phatvii (sphatate), phar too much (sphara-), pharvit wheel (spharati), 

phutvit (sphutyate), aphalvii (asphalayati). 

89. Stop+ sibilant. 

(1) ks became kkh: likh louse-nit (liksa), lakh wax (laksa), sikh (siksa), 
Gkhii (aksata-), 3khanvíi (avaksanoti), olakhvii (upalaksaté), khir (ksira-), 
khovü lose (ksapana-), khamvii (ksamaté), khan (ksana-), sakh (saksya-), 
tikhii (tiksna-). 

Beside tikhii also tint. Marathi and Nepali both show the double treat- 
ment of ksn, e.g. M. tikha (tiksna-) beside M. san (slaksna-), N. tikho beside 
sano small (slaksna-). The difference is found in Prakrit,! where #kRha-, 
tinha-, sanha- appear, as well as pamha- (paksma-). The remark of Mark- 
andeya, quoted by Pischel, that tzkkha- has the literal meaning and tinha- 
the derived, points to the second form, in this particular case, being a 
loan-word from another dialect. 

The following are loan-words from a ch-dialect: kach (kaccha : kaksa-), 
rich (rksa-), churo (chura- : ksura-), tach (takga-), cha 6, (*ksvaks), char 
beside khar (ksüra-), ais < *üch (Northern Gujarati or Marathi < ¿Rsu-), 
vichalvii (viksal-), chiidvit beside khiidvii (ksud-). 

(2) t or p+s become cch. 


r Pischel, $ 312. 
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is: vach (vatsa-), macho fish (matsya-), char knife (tsaru-), ucharoü be 
brought up (utsarati). 
ps: gücho bunch (guccha- : grpsa-). 
go. Sibilant--nasal. 
(1) sn, sn become nh. 
sn: ün(h)à (usna-), un(h)alo (usnakala-). 
sn: panav flow of milk into udder (prasnava-), nhàvá (snati), nhànü 
(sudna-), néh (snéha-). 
(2) sm, sm, sm; see § 53. 
91. Sibilant+-y, z or v; and r-+sibilant: y, r, v are assimilated. sy, sy, 
sy, Š 82; $r, sr, v5, r$, rs, Š 84; Sv, sv, sv, § 87 (4). 
92. hk, kkh, hp become kk, kkh, pp: cok Pkt. caukka- < *catuhka- 
(catuska-), dukhvü (Pkt. dukkha-, Skt. duhkha-), copai < *catuhpada- 
(catuspada-). 


SUMMARY OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE GUJARATI 
AND PRIMITIVE INDIAN SOUNDS 


93. The sounds on the left of each column are Gujarati, those on the 
right PI, unless otherwise stated. The numbers refer to preceding para- 
graphs. 


a = a 17, 21, 23. r 18. 
2 23 (2), 24 (1). ami 67 (2) (b). 
u 23 (3), 24 (1). ü = ü 17. 
ã 23 (3). u I9. 
r 18. ; 18. 

aá = à 17. MI 44-4 27 (1). 
à I9. MI uà 27 (5). 
r 18. MI xa 27 (s). 
MI 4+¿ 27 (1). e — é 23 (3). 
MI -adim 66 (2). ai 23 (3). 


i zi 17, 23 (2). 
š 20, 21, 23 (3). 
r 18. 
z = i 17. 
i 19. 
r 18. 
e 17. 
MI š+ 27 (1). 
MI 7a 27 (3). 
MI iu 27 (3). 
MI ¿am 27 (4). 
MI zum 27 (4). 
u = u 17, 21, 23 (2). 
ü 20, 21, 23 (3). 


MI ai 28 (3) (a), (5). 
e = e 17. 

ai 17. 

aya 30 (1). 

a 3I. 

MI e 19. 

MI ea 27 (2) (a). 

MI eu 27 (2) (a). 

MI aé 27 (2) (c). 
0 = 6 21, 23 (3). 

au 23 (3). 

MI aii 28 (3) (a), (b). 
0 = 0 17. 

au 17. 
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ava 30 (1), (2). c = € 87. 
MI o 19. CC 74. 
MI õa 27 (2) (a). fic 78, 79. 
MI aó 27 (2) (c). cy 8o. 
MI aii 28 (1). rc 84. 

€ — MI ai 28 (2) (a). ty 81. 

€ — MI ai 28 (2) (a). R 41. 
MI ai 28 (2) (a). ch — ch 57. 
MI aya 30 (3) (a). cch 74. 
à 33. cchr 84. 

I = MI aü 28 (2) (b). ` ks 8ọ (1). 

5 = MI aii 28 (2) (b). ts 89 (2). 
MI aü 28 (2) (b). ps 89 (2). 
MI ava 30 (2), (3). $c 88. 
MI 64 27 (2). kh 41. 
MI ëz 27 (2) (b). J =] 57 

k = k 57. Jj 74. 
RR 74. ñj 78. 
tk 75. jy 80. 
kn 76 (1). rj 84. 
nk 78. jv 87. 
kr 84. y 59. 
rk 84. dy 81. 
ky 8o. 7y 83. 
kv 87 (1). yy 83. 
hk 88. jh 40. 
kh 40. g 41. 

kh = kh 57. Jh = jh 57. 

tkh 75. IE gdh, Skt. ks 42. 
nkh 78. rjh 84. 
khy 8o. dhy 81. 
sk 88. hy 83. 
sk 88. t = rt 43 B. 
skh 88. rit 43 B. 
Rs 89 (1). t 44. 
ksn 89 (1). tt 74. 
hkh 88. ty 80. 

g = g 57. to 87 (1). 
dg 75. nt 78. 
gn 76. th 40. 
ng 78. th = tih 74. 
gy 80. nth 78. 
gr 84. st 88. 
rg 84. sth 88. 
lg 85. d = dr 43B. 
gh 40. rd 43 B. 

gh = gh 57. rdh 43 B. 

dgh 75. rd 43 B. 
ügh 78. rdh 43 B. 
ghr 84. T-t 43 B. 
rgh 84. d 44. 


MI g-h 72 (1). t 44. 
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d 65. mb 78, 

dd 74. rb 84. 

dy 80. mr 84. 

nd 78. dv 87 (2). 

t 65. bh 57. 

MI dh 40. dbh 75. 

th 65. mbh 78. 

sth 56. bhy 80. 

rth 43 B. bhr 84. 

t 57. rbh 84. 

tt 74. dhv 87 (2). 

kt 75. hv 87 (6). 

pt 75. MI b-h 72 (2). 

nt 78, 79. ng 78. 

tr 43 A. ngh 78. 

7t 43 A. n 66 (1). 

MI th 40. n 66 (1). 

nth 78. n 57. 

rth 43 A. nn 77. 

st 88. nn 77. 

sth 88. ny 82. 

d 57. ny 82. 

dd 74. jfi 76 (2). 

bd 75. rn 84. 

nd 78. sn go (1). 

dr 43 A. gn 90 (1). 

rd 43 A. ksn 89 (1). 

MI dh 40. = m 57, 67 (1). 

dh 57. mm 77. 

gdh 75. mb 78. 

ddh 74. my 82. 

bdh 75. rm 84. 

ndh 78. my 778, 84. 

dhr 43 A. lm 85. 

rdh 43 A. sm 55 (2). 

d-h 72, (2). sm 55 (2). 

b = P 57. pn 76 (3). 

bb 74. y — MI £ 27 (4), 29, 49. 

tp 75. v — v 59, 69. 

mp 78. vy 82. 

py 80. ru 84. 

pr 84. b 63. 

rp 84. p 63. 

lp 85. m 67 (2). 

hp 88. MI Z 29. 

tm 76 (3). r = r 59, 70. 

to 87 (2). l 52 (2). 
ph = ph 57. d 45. 

sp 88. Í = 170. 

sph 88. d 45. 

sm 55 (3). r 52 (1). 


= b 57. zil 86 (2). 
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l = l 59. śm 55 (1). 
ll 86. sm 55 (1). 
ly 82. ms 78. 
rl 84. ms 78. 
lv 86. € 42. 
lh 86. ch 42. 
Y 52 (1). £ = MI s 60, 63. 
s = s 60, 71. h = h 6o, 72. 
£ 60, 71. kh 64, 72. 
s 60, 71. gh 64, 72. 
$y 82. th 64, 72. 
sy 82. dh 64, 72. 
fr 84. bh 64, 72. 
sr 84. ~ = m 30 (3) (a), 67 (2). 
7$ 84. n 66 (2). 
rs 84. smin 55 (2). 
$v 87 (4). nasal 4- consonant 78. 
sv 87 (4). spontaneous 16. 


sv 87 (4). 
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8. Specimens of Nepali 


THE following examples of Nepali are taken from a collection of stories 
which were written down at the time of hearing in phonetic script. The 
narrators were men of the 2/3rd Q.A.O. Gurkha Rifles, and their stories 
describe the campaigns in France and Palestine? in which that battalion 
shared. I have chosen extracts only from stories told by men whose native 
tongue was Nepali (Khaskura) and not a Mongolian language. 

In preparing them for publication and annotation I have (with con- 
siderable reluctance) changed the phonetic script of the Société phonétique 
internationale to the Roman script for Indian languages adopted by the 
Royal Asiatic Society. In order, however, to preserve the more important 
differences of sound, I have had to use a few additional symbols. 'The 
chief points to notice are: 


A denotes the a in Hindi makkhan. 

a „  AShortened 4 and must be distinguished from A. 

the neutral vowel a heard in H. Rarta citra. 

» the short e in English set. 

the short close vowel corresponding to the long o. 

the short open vowel of the English hot. 

the long open vowel of the English awe. 

93)  , a diphthong like that of English boy. 

ailau are diphthongs: ai au two separate vowels. 

s is asound between English s and sh. 

cchjjh represent ts tsh dz dzh with a very slight palatalization of the 
s element. 


The aspirates are pronounced with much feebler aspiration than in 
Hindi. It will be noticed that Middle Indian intervocalic -h- has practic- 
ally disappeared. 

Intervocalic breathed stops tend to be slightly voiced; while final voiced 
stops lose their voice. 

There 1s considerably less difference between dentals and cerebrals than 
in Hindi. For the dentals the tongue strikes slightly further back, and for 
the cerebrals the tip appears not to be turned over backwards so far. 

The accent, which is a moderately strong stress, is on the first syllable 
of the word, except where otherwise shown by the sign '. 

t Indian Antiquary l, 1921, pp. 84-92. ? [During the First World War.] 
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1. The Retreating Turks Destroy the Wells 
Told by a Thakur of the Malla clan 


Hamiheru Gaza bati agari boryü. Us bela hamiheru sabi bhanna pachi 
rizorb má rakheka thiü. Agari borda borda Turki ka dhére gola ro göli 
halne bākas tise latha linge phalera bhagero gae chan. Tyd din bhari 
hinde hinde thakera hairán bhai rako; pani pani khàno nə paune mukh 
rə ghati patpati sukero morne khojeka thiü. Sšzə ko pis baje má yota 
bagica ma basyü. Tea yota Turki ko pani ko kuš récho. Tea hamra 
sipdiheru, pani bhorno jada pani jhikne kal tutdiera gaeko récho. Pani 
khaüla bhani tachár ro machar gari jáda ta testo tüteko kal dekhino. Tə 
man ma isto krod ubjo kasto bhane ëk ta pani ne khano paeko tyo 
mathi Turki le kal bhácero gako. Työ Turki lai paya hunde, tese lai 
katerə tes ko khun pani jhai khaiero tirkha bujháune thiü. Sabe ka man 
má iste jhog uthya-ko thiu. Phéri thora déri má hamra Sərkār badur 
ka bandobast le tyo kua ko pani jhikna lai enjinir lai bolai pathaio ra työ 
kal lai banaio. Banaiero man mà tyo kal bani sakda dékhera sare 
rAmaiü: Abo pani khàno paüla bhani. Phéri enjinir le pani nikálero barda 
ta yotà yota tamlet pani dieno. Tirkha pani testo lagya cho: pani pani 
yota tamlet: ui pani hukum bhoio rāti hinna ko lagi tyo pani lai bino 
hukum khane chaino bhanero: jabo para má pugüla waa pani khane hukum 
milla. 


Translation 


We advanced from Gaza. At that time we had been placed behind everyone in 
reserve. As we advanced, the Turks having thrown away anyhow all higgledy- 
piggledy many boxes containing shells and rifle ammunition have fled. March- 
ing all that day we became tired and exhausted; and getting no water to drink, 
our mouths and throats becoming as dry as dry leaves, we were ready to die. 
In the evening at five o’clock we halted in a garden. There there is actually a 
Turkish well of water. There when our soldiers go to draw water, the machinery 
for getting out the water has been quite broken. As they went in a crowd saying 
“We will drink’, they had never seen machinery so broken. Then such anger 
arose in their minds because not only had they got no water to drink, but in 
addition the Turk had gone after breaking the machinery. If we had caught that 
Turk, we should have killed him and drunk his blood like water and so assuaged 
our thirst. Such rage rose in everyone’s heart. Again, in a little while through the 
arrangement of our noble Government, an engineer was sent for to get out the 
water from the well, and he repaired the machinery. When he had repaired it, 
seeing that the machinery had been quite repaired, we rejoiced exceedingly in 
our hearts, saying: ‘Now we will get water to drink.’ But the engineer, having got 
the water out and distributing it, still did not give each man one water-bottle 
full. So great was our thirst and there was only one water-bottle of water; and 
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in addition the order came, saying: ‘On account of marching to-night you must 
not drink even that water without orders. When we reach the end of the march, 
then an order to drink will be received.’ 


Notes 


hamiheru: the plural affix haru usually becomes heru. 

bati < bátai emphatic of bata ‘from’: -ai > -ei -e -i according to sprachtempo. 

dgari < agari: -y- regularly becomes -r-. 

boryü < barhyi. 

bhonna < bhandá ‘in comparison with’ -nd- often > -nn-; cf. hunno < hundo 
below, janna < jándaina. 

vakheka thii = had been placed; the active rdkhyo and passive rdkhiyo have 
generally fallen together. 

hálne: verbal adjective = holding. -ne < -nyd. Is this an extension of the 
verbal noun representing a type *raksanika- > rakhne? -e (< -ya) is used very 
frequently for the formation of adjectives from nouns. 

tise < tisai < tesai ‘thus, anyhow.’ 

phálera: past conjunctive participle, formed from the past tense in -yo (plur. 
-e-) plus za ‘and’. 

gae chan: perfect without ko. There seems to be now no difference in meaning 
between perfects with or without -ko -ka. Both forms are used with transitive 
as well as intransitive verbs. Possibly gae chan is the phonetic development of 
gaekä chan in rapid speech and not an originally ko-less form. On the other 
hand the original division may have been into ko-forms with transitive and ko- 
less forms with intransitive verbs. ''here are not yet sufficient data collected to 
make a decision. 

hinde < hirdai. 

rako < rahyáko. -ayá in perfect participles before -ko often becomes -d: cf. 
bhako gáko < bhayaho gayako. Forms retaining -ae, e.g., bhaeko gaeko, are 
probably later formations after types like gare phale kate, etc. < garya phalya 
katyd, etc. The perfect participle is frequently, as here, used in narrative as 
a main verb without an auxiliary. 

kháno: the infinitive has the following forms: 

(I) -nu, which appears whenever the infinitive is used (a) as a subject: e.g., 
with parcha ‘it is necessary’: maile garnu parcha lit. = the doing by me is 
necessary; dinu na dinu äphnu khusi cha; (b) as an imperative; (c) with the 
auxiliary #o to express necessity: negative chaina. 

(2) -na (> -nə in these texts), which is used generally as an object (a) with 
verbs like lagnu ‘begin’ paunu ‘be allowed to’ khojnu ‘try’ dinu ‘allow’ saknu ‘be 
able’; (6) when dependent on adjectives: e.g., testo sunna pani ayogya kurd. 
(c) To express purpose: e.g., ke bhanna ayau? = To say what have you come?; 
(d) Rarely with postpositions: e.g., jar Rhana má bhulne manis = a man who 
goes wrong in drinking spirits; (e) With td as an asseverative: e.g., bécna tà bécne 
ho: mol tà sughá áphai garcha = ‘As for selling, it is for sale: but ...’. It appears 
then to be an oblique case. Does it represent a phonetic development of -nd? 

(3) -nd (> -na in these texts) which is regularly used with postpositions. It is 
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possible then that in this position before enclitics (if No. 2 za is derived from 
-nåã) the length of the syllable was maintained. 

(4) -në < -nyà used with hō to express necessity: e.g., mai le jané hó = I must 
go. This appears the same in form as the verbal adjective in -né (see above). 
Possibly the starting-point of the construction is a sentence like £yó garné hó 
lit. = ‘he is a doer’, whence tes le garne ho (after tes le garcha); then mai le garne 
hó (instead of má garne hit) after the analogy tes le garnu cha : tes le garne hó = mai 
le garnu cha : mai le garne ho. 

One form tends to become generalised for all uses at the expense of the others. 
This is most usually—zu, occasionally -na. 

botpoti sukera: lit. = becoming so dry as to make the sound ‘patpati’. 

marne perhaps < marnai emphatic of marna. 

pas < pac. 

yóta < yëuta yéwatd < eka---vrtt-. -dta is then generalised for all numerals: 
e.g., carota pacota, etc., beside cdrwatd pácwatd, etc. 

tea < tyahá ‘there’. 
` tutatera < tutdera. 

récha < rahecha, perfect of rahanu, in the sense of an emphatic cha ‘is’ 

dékhina: either singular for plural dékhinan with stpatheru as subject or passive 
with kal as subject: < dékhiyena ‘had not been seen.’ 

ubjo < upjyo, past of upjanu ‘be produced.’ 

‘uthya < uthyd: the existence of forms with -yd beside more regular -e (< -ya) 
is perhaps due to new formations after the nominative in -yo which remains 
unchanged: e.g., chóro : chérd ox upjo : upjd (< upjyo : upjyd) produces uthyo 
: u#hya (in place of uthe < older uthyàá). 

bádur < bahadur. 

bhoio < bhayo, but bhae < bhate: cf. g2i0 : gae, məryo : mare. 

sáre < sayhat. 

hinna < hirnd. 

wea < wahd. 


II. The Road During the Pursuit of the Turks 
Told by a Thakur of the Malla clan 


Työ rat mà téi bas basyü. Bholi palta biáno hukum bhoio dhére tara 
Janu cha: kamjori manche jó hinnu sAkdenə uslai chátero yii chora bhanne 
hukum bhoio. Jó hinnu sakdeng thiu sabe lai aphna aphna kampani bati 
chatera tei choryü. Taa bati pas bajo biàno hinna ko hukum bhoio, ra 
hinda hinda bato mà Turki ka gōliheru bomheru bato ko daine baiya 
phali rakheka: kói kói thaü mà phorkero phair gare chan: khali kartusheru 
thupra ko thupri dékhyo. Alli aghi gaiero Turki ka bhéra ko bathan 
bhétio. Lau työ bhéra lai khanu -pərsə bhani hamro dàktor sab gaiero 
tyō bathan bate adha dabaiera léyo. Tes mà koi sAAtor asi bhéra hunno 
ho. Tağ bate Ali aghi gaiero bato ko daine tiro sano sano khalto récho. 
Tyo khalto bhari mareka Turkiheru dékhyü. Ganaiero bilkulei nak 
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phutalla bhanne jasto bhoio. Työ bato bhari Turkiheru le aphna ghora 
khacor bhaisi gaiheru aphe le goli hanerə marera phali chareka. Bato 
bhari ganaiera työ gandho le kapal samit dukháyo. Alli aghi gaiero yóta 
Turki bata ka daine patti sana dira ka ghëc mà jiunde récho. Herno jada 
to adha añ uthaune adha halla no calla bhai rako recho. Hamra méjor 
saab le aphna man mà tithaiero istécar má bókero leaya. 


Translation 


That night we remained there. The next day early an order came which said: 
“There is a long way to go: choose out any weak man who cannot march and 
leave him here.’ Choosing out from our own companies all the men who could 
not march, we left them there. The order came to march from there at five 
o’clock in the morning. And as we marched along the road, the Turks had 
thrown away their ammunition and bombs right and left of the road. In some 
places they have turned and fired: heap on heap of empty cartridges were seen. 
Going a little further forward a flock of Turkish sheep was met with. Then our 
Doctor Sahib saying: ‘Hullo, we must eat those sheep’, went and cut off half 
of the flock and brought it back. In it there would be seventy or eighty sheep. 
Going a little forward from there, on the right of the road there was a small 
hollow. The hollow we saw was full of dead Turks. They stank so that it was 
just as if our noses were going quite to burst. All over the road the Turks had 
shot and killed and thrown and scattered their horses and mules and buffaloes 
and cows. And all over the road they stank so that our heads and all ached with 
the stink. Going a little forward, a Turk on the slope of a small hill to the right 
of the road still remains alive. When we go to see, he is able to raise half his 
body, but half he cannot move. Our Major Sahib taking pity on him in his heart 
carried him back on a stretcher. 


Notes 

tyð: direct for oblique, as generally when the pronoun is used adjectivally. 
Contrast the oblique in es më below. 

téi ‘there’, emphatic of ted (< tyahá): < tyahai or tyahi. 

biénə < bihana oblique case. 

sakdena < sakdai na. The negative of the present is formed from the emphatic 
of the Pres. part. in -da plus za. 

bhanne lit. = ‘an order which says: . . .' 

tad ‘there’ beside ted (< tyahd) is probably due to the influence of wad 
(< wahá); similarly another form # is due to yid (< yahá). 

hinda — *while going' does not necessarily refer to the subject of the sentence. 
In origin it is probably an absolute case, taking the place of the locative. It has 
become practically a verbal noun as shown by the extension: garda md ‘in doing, 
while doing’, gardàkheri lit. ‘at the time of doing’. 

parsa < parcha: cf. khélsa < kholca. 

sab — sahab. 

léyo < hayo. 
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saatar < sahattar. Double consonants in loan-words become single normally: 
cf. ast < asst below. Double consonants exist, however, in emphatics: e.g., alli 
katti sabbai beside ali kati sabai; and in paradigms : e.g. milla : milnu, khannu ‘dig’. 

hunno hó < hundo. Singular for plural. 

ganatera < ganhaera. 


III. The Storming of Machine Gun Hill 
Told by a Khas of the Bist clan 


Baro tarik biháno ë ra bi kampani tóp ko raksa gorno gae. É kampani 
gaü liero agari ka nala má gaiero basyo; bi kampani gaü ka pichari ka nala 
ma basyo. Din bhar top ka gola masingan ka góli dán din bhai réyo. Ted 
bata car baje sãzə samo hameru téi bAsyü. Tyo bela hamra débre tiro bata 
gora Iskat nati gareko paltan agari tira boryo, ra hami le saro ramrogari 
hére thiü. Uniheru ko mathi Turki le dhére góla goli borsaio. Töp ka 
dhuá le ëk chin ádhéro jhai bhai gyo. Ted bata uneru dor no mani tyo 
daira mà puge ro hamrai topkhana le uneru lai dhere goar diyo. Tara 
uneruko riinphds no pugna le uneru sabbe manche mari gae. Phéri ü 
dara ‘Turki le khosyo. Phéri sázo mà sikin tord górkha lai ui dára khdsnu 
perso bhanne hukum ayo. Us béla má kamádin apsor le sunaie bi kampani 
ro di kampani phairi lain, ë kampani ro si kampani sap5t. Adha bàto 
jada jada koi góla góli phair bhaieno. Un ko mark ko thaü ta pugya pachi 
gola bini masingan ka goli bini ekkai chuttei AsinA jasto borsaie. Hamiheru 
lai dhére kathin bhoio agari borna lai. Yota platun le kabrin phair garyo, 
yóta platun dugero goio. Yesori borda borda (dusman ko dra niro yota 
kholsa thiu) hameru tyó khólsa má pugdakheri áphna manche ko ganti 
gAryü. Työ khölsa má pugi sakya pachi bi kampani sap paile ghaile bhae 
bhanikana khabər pāyŭ; ali chin pachi mare bhanne tha páyü. Waa 
dékhin hameru le luisgan hanne manche lai bhAnyü: dusman ko ja 
masingan ko thaü cho ü thati má ramrori cinero baklo góli hana bhanero. 
Wada bàti phéri hameru agari boryü. Hinde hinde géli hände hande gaiü. 
Luisgan hanne manche le aphna mancheheru ka kidha má luisgan lai 
rakhero dusman ka thaii mã góli hande agari boryo. Ro dusman ko basne 
balio thaü khósyü. Dara mà kasto ho bhane. Dusman dhére mareka thie 
hamra top ka góla le. K6i koi thau mà dusman ka án mà ago lage ko thiu. 
Dhére pani ghaile manche ch5rero gae. Hamra g5raheru pani dhére wai 
mareka thie. Mai le ëk gira sarjant sare naramrogari mareko dékhé: gala 
mà nidhár mà thaü thaü mà s5t le ghóceko aru khutta goligháta lai nimuth- 
ero nikáli rakhyo. Us bela má Adhéro poryo. SAbbe thaü ma ghaileheru 
le karatide thie. Hamiheru lai balio ar khannu porso: dusman le phéri 
dara khosno bhani aune cho bhanne hukum ayo. 
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Translation 


Early in the morning on the twelfth, A and B companies went to give protection 
to the guns. A company, having taken the village, went and halted in a wadi in 
front; B company halted in a wadi behind the village. All day long the shells 
and machine-gun bullets kept banging away. From that time till four in the 
afternoon we stayed there. At that time from our left a British regiment called 
the Scots [4th Royal Scots] made an advance; and we saw beautifully. On them 
the Turks rained shells and bullets, From the smoke of the guns in a moment it 
became as though dark. From there, not heeding fear, they reached the hill, 
and our guns gave them much help. But because their reinforcements did not 
reach them, all the men were killed. Again the Turk took the hill. Then in the 
evening came an order saying: “The 2/3 Gurkhas must take that hill.’ Then the 
Commanding Officer Sahib announced that B and D companies would be firing 
line, A and C companies support. For half the way no shells or bullets were 
fired. But after reaching the place they had marked, in a twinkling they rained 
down both shells and machine-gun bullets like hail. It was very difficult for us 
to advance. One platoon gave covering fire, while one platoon ran forward. 
Advancing in this way (there was a wadi near the enemy’s hill) as soon as we 
reached that wadi, we took count of our men. After having reached the wadi we 
got news first that B company Sahib was wounded; a little later that he was 
killed. After that we said to the Lewis gunners: ‘Wherever there is a position 
for an enemy’s machine-gun, at that place take good aim and shoot fast and 
thick.’ From there again we advanced. We went shooting as we moved. The 
Lewis gunners resting their Lewis guns on the shoulders of their comrades fired 
at the enemy’s position as they advanced. And we took the enemy’s strong 
position. What was it like on the hill? Many enemy had been killed by our 
shells. In some places their bodies had caught fire. Many wounded men also 
they had left. Of our British soldiers also very many had been killed. I saw one 
British serjeant very horribly killed. In his cheek, in his forehead, in many 
places he had been pierced by bayonets, and his foot and ankle bones had been 
broken and were sticking out. At that time darkness fell. In every place the 
wounded were crying out. But to us came the order saying: ‘It is necessary to 
dig trenches quickly; the enemy will come again to take the hill.’ 


Notes 


tãrik < tárikh. Final aspirates lose their aspiration. 

baje: loan from H. bajë. 

pugya: particularly when followed by a postposition the oblique of the past 
participle retains the older -yã instead of changing to -é. 

bini: unemphatic form of pant. For the voicing of the breathed stop, cf. garnu 
(kardit). 

dugera < dugrera : dugranu. 

ja < Jaha. 

ràmrori < ramrogart. 

52 from English sword. 
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IV. The Battle of Mesmiyeh 
Told by a Thakur of the Malla clan 


Työ thaü bate tero mail mà Turki ko rél hinne bàto thiu aru thulo rel 
arine jaAnksan thia. Hamiheru työ rel hinne bato lina lai pás baje biáno ca 
pani biskut khaiero hityü. Tea bati ëk mail no pugde Turki le töp le hanna 
lagyo. Työ din ditisa mà larai bhako thiu. Työ din má hamro püro dibisan 
Agari boryako thiu. Jago kasto thiu bhane dékhin: bilkule sammo thiu. 
Sabe paltanheru ka hite ko cal anék rit ko kaida gareko. Tese mathi Turki 
le Asina jasto top ka gola bərsaieko, masingan ka góli pani. Isto ramailo 
maninthiu larai gari jasto kasele mandeno thiu. Morne manche morde 
thie; ghaile ghaile hunde thie. Jë lai kei hundeno thiu us le khél tamása 
jasto ramailo gari apas ma baccit gari hinde thie. Kapal kapal ma Turki 
ka gola phütnə aunthie: uttekheri sabe mancheheru jas ka thai ma géla 
phütno ayo wahi suti janthiu. Ali chin mà phéri hšserə uthyo. Phéri ui 
mancheheru jama bhaikano hisi thatta garde Turki ka gola ko that gorde 
dhannei mare ka thie: Turki ka gola le Alli katti biráyo bhanera Turki 
ka góla ko hisi thatta garde agari boryü. 


Translation 


Thirteen miles from that place there was the Turkish railway and a big junction 
where the railway stopped. Then, at five o’clock in the morning, having eaten 
our tea and biscuits, we set out to take the railway. Before we had gone a mile 
from there the Turk began to shoot with his guns. That day the fighting was in 
the daytime. On that day our whole division advanced. What was the place like? 
It was quite flat. All the battalions made their own way of advancing in different 
fashion. On them the Turk rained shells from his guns just like hail, and machine- 
gun bullets too. It seemed so very beautiful that none thought it was like fighting. 
Those to be killed were killed; those to be wounded were wounded; those to 
whom nothing happened advanced talking among themselves as happily as 
though at an entertainment. The Turkish shells came bursting over their heads; 
and as one came, all the men in the place where the shell came to burst lay down. 
Then in a little they got up laughing. Again the men collecting together were 
laughing and making jokes. They jeered at the Turkish shells, crying out: ‘Well 
done!’ We laughed and jeered at the shells, saying: “That shell missed by ever 
so little!’: and so we advanced. 


Notes 
báccit < batctt. 
hinde < birde. 
uttekheri < uthdaikheri. 
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v. What Happened to the Sheep 
Told by a Thakur of the Malla clan 


Abe bhóli palto biánə Birget bàto hamra thüla sáp ko hukum bhoio: 
pacisota bakhəra sikin tord paltan ka bhag mà pugyo; aphna bakhora 
léjau bhanne hukum ayo. Waa bati bi kampani kamander sap le hukum 
die mo lai: Jamadar Dalbir le pacis manche liera Birget ma tyo bakhora 
lai katero liáula bhanne hukum die. Työ hukum paiero Dalbir bakhora 
kátne phitin liero gae. Birget mà puge. Birget bata hukum milyo: työ 
bathán bata pacisota bakhora katera chala nikálero gàri deu aru sikar 
timiheru le lejau bhanne hukum päyŭ. Jamadar Dalbir lai hukum thiu 
pacisota bakhora kátnu ko, taro chabisota biráü le katya cho. Bakhoraheru 
lai kati sake pachi chala nikálde thiü: hamra paltan bato hukum ayo: 
bakhora katne phitinheru chito aphna paltan má ai jau; paltan Agari 
bərnə bhani aráyo. Testo hukum sunyo ro aturi gArero työ bakhoraheru 
ko chala jhikyü. Mancheheru le yóta yóta bakhro aphna kádha má halera 
dugrero áphno paltan baseka thaü má pugyü; taro paltan hipi ga cho; 
khali hedkwater seksan matri wahi hamiheru lai porkheka réchan. Tyo 
bakhoraheru lai teá pugero Jamadar Ajitan lai ramrogari bujhai dié. Uni 
le üt mathi ladero já paltan thiu wà lAgero puryae. Phéri Jamadar ajitan 
sap le Dalbir jo le bakhora katerə lyeako thiu uni lai bolae. Tə uni le 
ganti gare. Chabisota bakhora thikke pae; taro bakhora ko pachi cak 
tiro hune bósa ko dallo no dékhta JAmadar Ajitan sana sodchan: yo boso 
ko dallo kī goio Aru kō le khayo. Uni le juwáp dinchan: mai le üt mã 
ladauno samo thik thiu; taro yiã aiero Ali Adhero thiu. Mai le üt batə 
uthaiero yëk thaü má thuprae. Thupraierə tapai lai khojno bhanero jada 
no jane use bela má kō le po katera lago cho mo lai kei tha chaino. Kei 
dhanda chaino bhani hameru dui jana le tyo bakhora lai sabbi kampani 
ko ro saberu ko hisa báto chutaiera bari did. Tyd din má man má isto 
manyo: jasto borsa din má yota thülo hamro carbar auncho ustei manyo. 
Aru din má pani pani no khàno paune: ty6 din ma pani pani saste payo 
sikár pani payo. Tə tettiko ho polde kháde cà pani yóta manche le dui dui 
tamlet khayo. Bésori dasai manyo. Rat bhari khüb ramailo bhoio. Biáno 
pakho atek gorla bhanne hukum bhoio. Bhaiera mancheheru le bhanchan: 
hiju rati sikár ro ca khako rat bhari dasai maneko: tyó bal nikálnu porso. 
Baro tarik ka din má Turki mathi atek garyü. 


Translation 
Now early the next day there came from the Brigade the order of our great 


Sahib [ż.e. the General], saying: “I‘wenty-five sheep have fallen to the lot of the 
2/3rd regiment: take your sheep.’ This order came. Thereupon B Company 
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Commander Sahib gave the order to me, saying: ‘Jemadar Dalbir shall take 
twenty-five men to the Brigade, and shall kill and bring back the sheep.’ Having 
received this order, Dalbir took the working-party to kill the sheep and went. 
They reached the Brigade. From the Brigade the order was received: 'Kill 
twenty-five sheep out of the flock, take off their skins and bury them, and take 
away the flesh.’ This order we received. Jemadar Dalbir had the order to kill 
twenty-five sheep; but be had killed twenty-six by mistake. After having finished 
killing the sheep, we were skinning them; an order came from our battalion: 
"Do you, the working party to kill the sheep, come quickly to your battalion; 
the battalion has been ordered to advance.' Such an order was heard, and making 
haste we tore off the skins from the sheep. Each man putting one sheep on his 
shoulders and running, we reached the place where our battalion had been 
halted, but the battalion had gone. Only the headquarters section are waiting 
for us there. Arriving there, I handed over the sheep very correctly to the 
Jemadar Adjutant. He loaded them on a camel and took them away to where 
the battalion was. Then the Jemadar Adjutant Sahib called Dalbir who had 
killed the sheep and brought them back. And they counted them. ‘Twenty-six 
sheep they found all right; but not seeing the lumps of fat on the hindquarters 
of the sheep he asks the Jemadar Adjutant: “These lumps of fat, where have 
they gone and who has eaten them?’ The other gives answer: “Till I loaded 
them on the camel, it was all right; but coming here, it was a little dark. I un- 
loaded them from the camel and piled them in one place. Having piled them up, 
while going to seek for you, in the time before I came back, who indeed has cut 
them off and taken them away, I have no information.’ Saying ‘Never mind", 
we two separated the portions for all the companies and the officers and dis- 
tributed the sheep. On that day it seemed to our minds as though our great 
festival in the Rains is coming. So it seemed. On other days we had not got even 
water to drink: on this day we got both water in plenty and we got meat. So 
cooking and eating all this, each man also drank two water-bottles-full of tea. 
Indeed it seemed like Dasehra. All night it was very beautiful. Then in the early 
morning came the order: ‘An attack will be made.’ On that the men say: 'Yester- 
day night as we were eating meat and tea, all night long it seemed like Dasehra. 
That strength must be driven out.’ So on the twelfth day we attacked the Turks. 


Notes 
tyð bükhera : tyé singular for plural # 
phitin < Engl. fatigue. 
sodchan < sódhchan. 
juwdp < H. jawab. 


9. Further Specimens of Nepali’ 


OF the following passages the first three continue the story begun in the 
"Specimens of Nepali’ which have already appeared, Ind. Ant.1, 1921, pp. 84- 
92. It is the story of the first phase of the British advance in Palestine 
which, beginning with the capture of Gaza in November of 1917, ended 
with the seizing of the pass leading from the plains to Jerusalem and the 
capture of the commanding height of Nebi Samwil. In these operations 
one Indian and two Gurkha battalions played a not unimportant part. 
They were the 58th Vaughan’s Rifles F.F. and the 2nd and 3rd battalions 
of the 3rd Queen Alexandra’s Own Gurkha Rifles. There were at that 
time only four regular Indian Infantry battalions in the attacking army; 
and, when on the 19th of November the 21st Corps was swung round 
into the Judaean Hills, these battalions found themselves in the familiar 
environment of hill-fighting. Entirely without artillery support, in the 
face of powerful enemy artillery, as advance guard to the 75th Division, 
they drove the Turk from ridge to ridge, until a panting charge through 
dense mist and rain and the gathering darkness of the evening of the 2oth 
won them the village of Kuryet-el-Enab (the ancient Kirjath Jearim), at 
the very summit of the pass. 

Afterwards on the 21st, 22nd, and 23rd the two Gurkha battalions and 
the 123rd Outram’s Rifles played a leading part in the attempt of the 21st 
Corps, reduced by more than a fortnight’s continuous fighting, to cut off 
Jerusalem from the north. The attempt failed, and Jerusalem did not fall 
for another month; but the many graves beneath the terraces of El Jib 
(Gibeon) and on the slopes of Nebi Samwil (Mizpah) give witness to 
the gallantry of the attempt. Nebi Samwil itself was seized and held; and 
though attack after attack surged up its slopes, while Turkish guns west 
and north of Jerusalem pounded its summit and destroyed the mosque 
(for it was the scene of some of the bloodiest fighting of the campaign), 
it never left our hands. Englishmen and Scots, Gurkhas and Indians 
fought over its blood-stained stones. At one time all that we held was the 
courtyard of the old Crusaders’ Church, into which the remnants of the 
3/3rd Gurkhas closed, to hold it to the last. But the Scots of the 52nd 
Division came to their aid; and the hill was held, to the doom of all 
Turkish hopes of retaining Jerusalem. 


I Indian Antiquary li, 1922, pp. 41-49 and 61-66. 
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The fourth passage is a song composed and sung by men of the 2/3rd 
Gurkhas on the day on which the conclusion of the armistice with Turkey 
was announced. The English reader will recognize the language of the 
chorus. The effect is curiously pathetic. This battalion was mobilized with 
the Meerut Division for France in August 1914, and landed again in India 
on the 31st March 1919, only almost at once to supply drafts for the 
fighting in Afghanistan. 

The last passage is written in standard spelling, since it was copied by 
a Gurkha, not by myself. Often have I heard these and similar songs sung, 
now, it may be, by a solitary little figure sitting on the bank of the Suez 
Canal or under a fig-tree on the Plain of Sharon, now to an admiring 
audience of his fellows sheltered in some Cave of Adullam from the 
rain-storms driving over the bleak stony hills of Judaea or Galilee. They 
may not be great poetry, but they are real; and a line such as this: 


Dasai ra tarikh unis sau pandra marca ka maina mà 
or 
Pacisai tarikh unis sau pandra Sitambar maina mà 


cannot be denied the having a certain Homeric flavour. The English 
‘roth March 1915’ looks and sounds so much more prosaic. 


1. A Bomb Accident 


Tea bati ca biskut khaiero Agari boryü. Janda jaénda ë kampani le (tyG 
caur má bhagna no sakera Turki ka tinota sipaí bam phalne manche lugi 
baseka réchan) tiniheru lai pAkrero pachi pathai diu. Tyo din mà kéi 
larai bhaiens. Rati mă Turki kā rélwe mà pikat basyo. Tyo rat bhari 
(Turkiheru kā ghdra bhaisi khkacareru lai Turki le aphe marera gaka 
réchan) ganaiera bast saknu bhaiens. Thiila kathin le rat káiyo. Ujelo 
bhoiere dekta thiü: yö ghdra khacoreru mareka sari rdka réchan aru Turki 
ka gariheru bam ko sAmán tise lathaline phali rakheko rēchə aru bameru 
bam ka ditanétor rel hinne bata ka taltira phali rakheka réchan. Työ thaü 
má hamra sipáiheru le tama ko sano sano dhiigro jasto dekhero ‘Kē ha?’ 
bhani hat ma linda yota le orka lai dekhaunda orka manche le bhanyo: 
‘Is ka bhitro kyd cha?’ bhani dhuna mà taktak handa tyo dhügro phat 
goio. Phat goiero (tyó dhügra khelaune tinota manche thie) jó manche 
le te lai taktak garya thiu dhuna má tyo manche lai to lathaline banaio; 
akha pani phutali diu; duitai hate ka arila urai diu; 4phnu jiu bhari dule 
dulo pari diu: yota khuta pani bháci diu; aru duita manche lai ghail 
banaio. | í 
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Translation 


From there, having eaten biscuits and tea, we advanced. As we were marching 
(on that plain, being unable to escape, three Turkish soldiers, bomb-throwing 
men, are hiding). A company seizing them sent them to the rear. On that day 
there was no fighting. At night a picquet was set on the Turkish railway. All 
that night (the Turks had gone after having themselves killed their own horses, 
buffaloes and mules) from their stink it was impossible to rest. With great 
difficulty the night was passed. When dawn came, we saw that these dead horses 
and mules remain here decaying and the Turks’ waggons and bombing apparatus 
have been thrown away anyhow and bombs and bomb-detonators have been 
thrown away below the railway. In that place our men seeing something like a 
small copper tube, saying ‘What is this?’ and taking it in their hands, one showing 
it to another, the other man said: ‘What is there inside this?! So saying he struck 
it with a tap on a stone: that tube burst. As it burst (the men playing with that 
tube were three) it scattered in pieces the man who had tapped it on a stone; 
it blew out his eyes: it blew off the fingers of both hands; all over his body it 
made hole after hole; one leg too it broke. The other two men it wounded. 


Notes 


janda: as far as I can tell this is correctly represented and should not be jada. 
It does not seem to differ in sound from jandd pres. part. fr. jannu ‘know’. In all 
probability this full nasal is not the direct descendant of the Skt. z (Janda: Skt. 
yant—) but is developed from the nasalized vowel before d: thus ydnt > jád- > 
jand-. What is essentially the same change is found when g or b (final or inter- 
vocalic) preceded by a nasalized vowel become 75 or m: e.g., tama < taba, 
dhuno < dhágo. A similar problem arises with the present-future tense: e.g., 
Janchu or jáchu ‘T am going’ or “I shall go’. In any case this appears to be a 
contraction of two separate forms: (1) jane chu ‘I shall go’; (2) Janda or Jada chu 
‘I am going’. Possibly janchu represents jáne chu and jáchu jada chu. But the two 
are undoubtedly confused in speech, as in writing. 

lugi < luki. As so often, a breathed intervocalic stop has become voiced. Cf. 
pugnu < puknu (cf. kas. pakun). The change appears to be more general in the 
case of ¢ preceded by a nasalized vowel: e.g., káro < *káto (kantaka-), bürnu < 
bütnu (vanta-) Without preceding nasalization in the numeral ending -rã 
beside -ota. The enclitic cai also appears as dzai. Cf. also garnu < karnu (karott), 
where k- belonging to what has been treated as an auxiliary word has not kept 
its force as an initial. Cf. Pkt. hoi < bhavati. 

ráti is properly a locative (< Pkt. rattid rattiam), while rat is the direct case < 
rattt ratti. Yn actual use zë# means ‘at night’, but is also frequently used with 
the postposition md, as here. Cf. in the next line tyó rät bhari. 

Rhacareru < khaccarharu. 

basi: apparently here stands for basna. Normally saknu ‘be able’ is preceded 
by the oblique infinitive in -na, and saknu ‘be finished with’ by the indeclinable 
participle in -¿. But the latter is frequently heard with saknu ‘be able’, and its 
use here is perhaps due to the desire to avoid two consecutive infinitives. There 
is, Moreover, in these verbs a certain overlapping of meaning: e.g., garna saké 
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‘I have been able to do’ and gari saké ‘I have finished doing’ both refer to a 
completed action. 

kathin: adjective used as substantive = ‘difficulty’, as so commonly in Nepali. 
The dividing line between adjective and substantive is very ill-defined. Cf. the 
substantival use of the past participle, as in gare pachi ‘after having done’. 

katyo < Ratryo: passive. 

ujelo < ujydlo, where y is apparently due to the preceding palatal: < Pkt. 
ujjála- (ujjvála-). Cf. the frequent writing of 7 as jy; and the form sydno ‘little’ 
beside sano (with palatal s) < Pkt. sanha- (slaksna-). 

dékta < dekhda. 

sari raka réchon < sari raheka rahechan: emphatic for sari rahechan, rahechan 
here being practically equivalent to an emphatic chan. 

Rë hó: note the difference between this question asking about the quality of 
something already known to exist and zs ka bhitra kyd cha below, which asks a 
question as to the existence of something not definitely known to exist. Cf. the 
sentences pani ho? ‘is it water (or something else) ? and pani cha? ‘is there water?’ 
kë < Rya: there does not seem to be any difference in the meaning of the two 
forms, both of which are used. 


II. On the Edge of the Yudean Hills 


Tin din samo tei dára má bosyí aru Turki ka bhéraheru lai, jó hamra 
daktor sap le leaka thie, tin din bAsno samo sabe bhéraheru khai sAkyü. 
Aru tyo dara ma bastakheri aphnu sare balio khalto khanyi, kino bhane 
dekhin rati má Turki le kaile hamiheru lai dhóka diera chapa hanlan ki 
bhaners. Diüso bhari dhuna ka kopcyára má borsáti tanera basthiü; 
dusman ka bhéra ko sikar Jijha khójero polero khanthiii cápàni biskut jam 
khajur bēru bésari dasai jaste sabe manche le apas má kura gərthiñ: 
“Turki haraio: sadhai bhari istei Turki ka bhéraheru paia hunde bés hune 
thiu.' Isto ramailo gari khaiero phéri khai sakya pachi sigret tamaku 
khaiero téi borsati bhitra dhuna ka kopcydra bhitro din bhari suti ranthiü. 
Rat bhoiero aghi janthiü já hamiheru le dusman lai marna lai khalta 
bhitra pani basthiü. Pailo larai hamro Gaza bàto tyo ddra sama ganyo. 
Jun jun mancheheru le ramro kim gareka larai mà, tini mancheheru ka 
nām hamra kamandin apsor sap le kagat má chaperə sabe kampani mà 
yóta yóta hukum ko kagat bári die. Jó manche le pare, sabe le aphna man 
mà isto ate: “Phéri larai bhaia hunde hamiheru le pani istei naŭ kamaune 
thiti.’ 


Translation 


For three days we remained on that same hill; and as for the Turkish sheep 
which our Doctor Sahib had brought, in the three days’ stay we ate up all of 
them, And remaining on that hill we dug each his own strong trench, because 
we thought that in the night the Turks deceiving us might attack. Throughout 
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the day-time stretching our waterproof-sheets over the hollows between the 
stones we rested. Looking for thorns and roasting the flesh of the Turkish sheep 
we would eat tea-water, biscuits, jam, dates, figs; and all the men resting as 
though it were Dasehra we would eat most pleasantly. And all the men would 
say among themselves: "The Turk is defeated; if we always got Turkish sheep 
like this, it would be splendid.’ Thus happily eating, when we had finished eating, 
smoking cigarettes and tobacco we would remain lying all day in the hollows 
between the rocks underneath our waterproof-sheets. When night came, we 
would go forward, where we sat also in trenches to kill the enemy. Our first 
battle was counted from Gaza to that hill. Our Commanding Officer Sahib, 
writing down on a paper the names of those men who had done good work in 
the fighting, distributed one order-paper to each company. The men who read 
it all thought thus in their minds: ‘If there were fighting again, we too should 
earn such a name.’ 


Notes 


bosyü: the preterite expresses continuous action in the past where the verb 
itself implies continuous action, otherwise, with instantaneous verbal roots, the 
past imperfect must be used: e.g., below khanthiŭ . . . khanthiti... Ruru gorthiü 
‘we kept on eating . . .' compared with khanyi ‘we dug (once for all).' 


III. Capture of the Pass 


Athara tarik ko biano Astélyan bhanne g5ra paltan ka sawareru le (hamra 
samune má yóta gaü thiu) tes mathi ai lage: taro kei phAl mileno. ‘Turki 
le bës gari aphna masingan le góli hane: hamra sawareru lai Agari borbo 
dienan. 

Bholi palta unis tarik ko biáno dwi baje mà birget bata hukum ayo: 
‘Sikin tord gorkha paltan le tyo gaü linu porso', bhani. Kornal sap le 
kampaniheru lai bare: 'E kampani ro si kampani agari ko lain hunan; 
bi kampni ro di kampani tini ko sapot hunan.’ Iso gari Agari boryi. 

Taro Turki le unis tarik ko biáno hami horda bhanne pani aghi biáno 
car baje ty6 gaü má thülo ago baleka thie. Turkiheru ko isara tei ago 
récho pachari bhagna lai. Jab hamro ë kampani ty6 gaŭ mà pugyo, kei 
gola kéi pani caAleno. 

Tea bati ali aghi gəierə gati ka chéu má thāmerə ali chin ted basyi. 
Tyo gaü ka daine baié Turki le aphna gaü basneheru ka kükhra sabe 
lütero khaiera gaie chan. Butle butla matri tyo bato bhari dhuna ka 
kopcera püro pani butla matri dekhinthe. 

Työ gaü bata Ali aghi kõi dwi mail samo bàto bàto goiü. Työ bato kasto 
thiu? daine pati thülo par debre pati pani thülo pār thiu. Mīj mà.nalo 
thiu. Bato hinnu porne lai sáre aptero sanuro bato thiu. Tyo bato pani 
Turki le thaü thaü mà bhatkaiera chorera gaieka thie. Hamiheru ko 
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bharberdari topkhanaheru ka gári no auno sekun bhani bato lai surun 
halera bhathaii rakheka thie. 

Susto susto hameru agari borde thiñ. Daine pati bati athaun nambor 
gAreko dési paltan ai pugyo. Hameru ali chin thami basyü tyo desi paltan 
Aghi baryo. 

Phéri hamra paltan lai aghi barna bhanit hukum bhoio. kornal sap le 
Araie: ‘È kampani topkhana ko racha gorno basla; aru tin kampani débre 
pati ka dara mathi carero Agari bornAn': bhani Araie. Hamiheru le testo 
agya paunda má kampani kamándər saperu le aphna aphna bandabasto le 
hércà gorne toli lai agari pathaie. Aru baki mancheru yóta yóta gari tyó 
dára ka tupa mà pugya pachi daine pati Agari boryü. Susto susto jande 
jande hamiheru lai kei tha thieno dusman ka nira baseko cho bhani. 

Työ dšro katerə paltirə orálo layo. Phéri orko dáro bhétyo; phéri 
ukálo layo. Y6ta yota manche gari työ dara mathi niklaüla bhani jande 
thiü. Työ dara máthi Alikati manche nikli sakta má Turki le top ka gola 
pani masingan ka goli pani bésari bakle Asina jasto hamra mathi borsaie. 
Hameru le pani aphna luisgan le dhuna ka ar bata jai samo huno sAkcho 
bakle goli phorkaiü. Aile pani Andhero huno lagyo. Turki le pani phair 
gorde thie. Hamro di kampani Aghi boryo: bi kampani tes ka sapot má 
basyo. Téi béla mă di kampani kamàandor Girésmit sap lai top ko gola 
lagyo ro téi dara má sworge bas bhoio. ` 

Pani pani porno lagyo. Hamiheru ka san má orne bhani pani bichaune 
bhani pani yóte yote borsáti thiu. kamal pani thieno; brandi pani thieno; 
khali khaki luga matri thiu. Pani pani musaldhare ayo. Testa duk má 
pani mancheheru le kéi citaunnə thie. 

Työ rat má di kampani tei dara mà basyo. Bi kampani lai hukum üyo: 
"Timiheru aphna hetkoter má jau’, bhani, Bi kampani bata ma goio. Dwi 
tin ghanta tea basna samo rasan pani aieko thieno. 

Tyo rat bhari pani porthiu. Hami lai pani tirkha teste ligyo: hami le 
tirkha bujhauna lai pani le bhigo bhaieka luga mukho má cüsthiü. 

Tea dékhin hamiheru bata má pugda basero sutyü. Työ rat má työ 
bato kasto hō bhane. Hamra pūra dibijan ko bharbordari ra tópkhana 
dwita dara ka máj ma bhaieka bata má pugeka thie. Ghora khacoreru sabe 
milaiera apAsto má lata le hirkaunthe. Samcar lyaune mancheru le aphno 
aphno hetkótor khozda ita uta janthe. Kaidiheru ghaileheru pachari tiro 
hinthe. Goár gorno aicko tard tard Górkha paltan dhuiro huna le Agari 
pani borno sAkeno, pachari pani phorkoro jana sAkeno. Bata ka dwita 
pati tirə hamra di kampani ro Athaun nambor gareko dësi paltan ro ëk 
gora paltan baseka dara má masingan ka góli taktak gari dhuna má 
hirkaunda jhilka niskaunthe. 

19 713582X M 
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Tes bela mà hamra kótmástor sap rasan pani liera aie: aru koi paltan 
lai rasan pani milena. Testa ramra kotmastor sap thie. 

Dara mathi ujelo bhaikano birget bate hukum ayo: ‘Phéri dara má 
caArerd ‘Turki lai dhapaiera Agari bornu porso.' 

Tyo din bhari hamiheru le dare dàro carera orála ukála mà goiera 
Turki lai aphna thaü thaü bati dhapaiero agari boryü. Madheni din má 
kuiro lagyo: pani pani porno /a@yo. Kuiro lagna le kéi pani dekhinno thiu. 
Phéri andhero lagda má (hamra simune má yóta gairo kholo thiu: pallo 
pati thülo dáro thiu; työ dara mã Turki le belo thaii banaieko yóta gaü 
thiu) tyo kholo pari goiera ukála má carera phik-s2f garero hami le ty6 
gaü Turki ka hata bata liyü. 

Tyo rat bhari pani porthiu. Taro hamtheru pikat lagaiera baki manche- 
heru sabe yota thüla mAkán má pasera basera ago balera cà pakaiera 
khaiero syathe khusi bhoiü. Mancheru le kura garde: 'morne manche 
mare chan; ghaile manche ghaile bhaie chan; hameru lai ta yo bhagyə 
milya cho; hamra paltan le pani thülo naŭ kamaia cho’: bhani kura garera 
tyo rat bhari khusi bhaikAno sute. 

Phéri ujelo bhoiero hamra thüla jarnal sap le sazeár? bhoiero hameru lai 
bhannu bhoio: ‘Hë Gorkhali biro hó! timra baduri le Jirusalam naŭ gareka 
sAor má hinne bato khólyo; timro nati thülo bhai gyu. T& Jirusalam saor 
lina lai azo pani timi phéri Agari borno porso': bhanero bhannu bhoio. 

Tes bela mà Turki ka gola hamra mathi hanno lage; baute nuksan 
bhoio. Phéri phalin ko hukum milero hamiheru agari boryü. 


Translation, 


On the morning of the 18th the troopers of a white regiment called Australians 
(in front of us there was a village) attacked this village. But there was no success. 
The Turks shot machine-gun bullets out finely; they did not let our cavalry 
advance. i 

The next day on the morning of the 19th at two o'clock an order came from 
the Brigade, saying: ‘The Second-Third Gurkhas must take that village.’ The 
Colonel Sahib apportioned the companies: ‘A company and C company will be 
firing line; B company and D company will be their support.” So doing we 
advanced. 

But the Turks on the morning of the 19th even before we advanced at 4 o'clock 
in the morning had lit a great fire in that village. ‘That same fire is a signal of 
the Turks to retire. When our À company reached the village, neither shell nor 
bullet nor anything at all was fired. 

From there going forward a little and halting on the edge of the village we 
remained there for a little while. Right and left of the village the Turks, having 
stolen the fowls of their own villagers, had eaten them and gone away. Feathers 
only over the whole road, in the hollow between the stones also only feathers 
were to be seen. 
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From that village we went forward a little for about two miles along the road. 
What was that road like? On the right hand there was a great mountain, and on 
the left hand a great mountain. In the middle was the valley. For one who had 
to go along it the road was exceedingly difficult and narrow. That road, too, in 
several places the Turks had left blown up. Saying that our baggage and gun- 
carriages should not be able to come, putting in mines, they had blown it right 
up. 

Very slowly we continued to advance. From the right an Indian regiment, 
numbered 58 [58th Vaughan’s Rifles], had come up. We remained halted for 
a while: the Indian regiment advanced. 

Again to our regiment came the order to advance. The Colonel Sahib com- 
manded, saying: ‘A company will remain to protect the guns; the other three 
companies climbing the hill on the left will advance.’ So saying he commanded. 
On our receiving such order, the company commander Sahibs, each by his own 
arrangement, sent forward parties to scout. We remaining men, reaching the 
top of that hill one at a time, advanced by the right. Going slowly on, we had 
no information, as to near where the enemy was. 

Having crossed that hill, on the further side there was a descent. Again another 
hill was met; again there was an ascent. One by one, saying: ‘We will come out 
on the top of that hill,’ we went on. As soon as a few men had come out on the 
top of the hill, the Turks rained down on us very thickly both shells and machine- 
gun bullets just like hail. We, too, with our Lewis guns from the shelter of the 
rocks, wherever possible, returned the bullets thickly. Now also darkness began 
to fall. The Turks, too, continued to fire. Our D company advanced: B company 
remained in its support. At that time a cannon shell struck D company com- 
mander, Grey-Smith Sahib [Captain M. Grey-Smith, I.A.R.O.], and on that 
hill he entered the heavenly dwelling. 

Rain also began to fall. With us, both for covering and for lying on, there was 
only one waterproof-sheet each. There was no blanket; there was no great-coat; 
there were only our cotton clothes. The rain also came in torrents. The men 
were in such distress that they could not feel anything. 

That night D company remained on the hill. To B company came the order, 
saying: ‘Come to your headquarters.’ B company went down to the road. Till 
they had been there two or three hours, rations and water did not come. 

All that night the rain fell. Also we had such thirst that in order to quench 
our thirst we sucked in our mouths the clothes that were wet with rain. 

After that, stopping when we reached the road, we lay down. On that night 
what was the road like? The baggage and artillery of our whole division had 
reached the road between the two hills. Horses and mules, all mingled, were 
kicking each other. Men bringing news, searching for their own headquarters, 
were going this way and that. Prisoners and wounded were making for the rear. 
The 3/3rd Gurkhas, come to bring help, on account of the crowd could not 
advance, nor turning round could they go back. On both sides of the road on 
the hills, where were our D company and the 58th Indian regiment and a white 
regiment, machine-gun bullets striking the rocks were shooting out sparks. 

At this time our Quartermaster Sahib came bringing rations and water. No 
other regiment got its rations and water. So good was our Quartermaster Sahib. 
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When it dawned on the hill, from the Brigade came an order, saying: ‘Again 
climbing the hill and driving off the Turks it is necessary to advance.’ 

All that day climbing hill after hill, going up hill and down hill driving the 
Turks from position after position, we advanced. At midday a fog came on; 
rain, too, began to fall. On account of the fog nothing was to be seen. Again 
as darkness was descending (in front of us was a deep valley; across the valley 
a great hill; on the hill a village made by the Turks into a strong place) crossing 
the valley, climbing up the hill, having fixed bayonets we took that village from 
the hands of the Turks. 

All that night the rain fell. But when we had set picquets, the rest of us men 
all entering one great building, sitting down, lighting fires, boiling and drinking 
tea, were exceedingly happy. The men said: “Those who were to die have died, 
the wounded have been wounded; but to us this great fortune has fallen. Our 
regiment also has earned a great name.’ So talking, remaining happy all that 
night, they went to sleep. 

Again at dawn our great General Sahib coming said to us: ‘O Gurkha heroes, 
by your bravery the road leading to the city called Jerusalem has been opened. 
Your name had become great. To take that city of Jerusalem, to-day also it is 
necessary to advance.’ So saying he spoke. 

At that time the Turkish shells began to fall upon us; there was great loss. 
Again receiving the order to fall in, we went forward. 


Notes 


bhanna < bhanda. 

giera < gaera: probably on the analogy of g»io < gayo, where the umlaut 
of a to 2 is regular. It should be remembered also that gaera is < gayo or gae ra, 
lit. = “he or they went and...’. 

kikhra: Skt. kukkuta- cf. H. kukar kukrad. The aspiration is unexplained. It 
occurs in other words: e.g., bakhro ‘goat, sheep’, cf. H. bakrd. On the other hand 
kükur ‘dog’ (kurkura-), H. kikar. The Rev. N. C. Duncan informs me that in 
East Nepal bddhar ‘monkey’ is used for bádar (cf. H. bádar, bandar). 

dékhinthe: the passive seems to be dying out. More and more it loses its 
distinctively passive sense to become a simple intransitive verb: e.g., dékhinu 
‘appear’, arinu ‘halt’, salkinu ‘burn intr.’, ubhinu ‘stand up’. On this a new 
causative formation has been built, ending in -yaunu: e.g., aryáunu ‘cause to 
halt’, salkyaunu ‘burn tr.’, ubhyaunu ‘set upright’. 

sekun: an example of the beginnings of oratio obliqua. hamiheru refers to 
the narrator, not to the subject of bhani. These beginnings of the oblique con- 
struction are fairly common in Nepali: e.g., (1) Dhandatta le ‘Ghar jau: “ma 
sana (i.e., Dhandatta sana) gai bépar gari ae?” bhannu bhanyo. (Birsikka, p. 67, 
l. 5). (2) dokdn má barta garthyau rë bhani suné ‘I heard that you were 
doing ...’ instead of the direct N. garcha bhani .. . Probably, too, the very 
frequent use of the oblique infinitive in -na with bhani to express purpose 
clauses is oblique in origin, e.g.: ma lai marna bhani jukti gareko hō ‘he must 
have made a plan to kill me.’ This has replaced the direct tes lai marchu 
bhani. ... 

barna bhant < barhna bhani. This oblique infinitive used with bhani in clauses 
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of purpose, order, promise, etc., is directly governed by the verb bhani. Barhnu, 
infinitive used as imperative, becomes barhna as object to bhani. Although in 
nouns the old nominative and accusative cases have fallen together in the more 
general direct case embracing both nominative and accusative, in the infinitive 
the oblique case is that used for the direct object (see my note on the infinitive 
in the first series of ‘specimens’). Similarly, too, the direct case as accusative has 
in nouns been replaced by the oblique case followed by Jaz (cf. H. oblique with 
kō); the direct case is retained generally only for inanimate objects. E.g., ma lat 
Janu parcha, lit. ‘the going is necessary for me (subject), but má jana lage, lit. 
‘I began the going’ (object). These are parallel with the equivalent noun con- 
structions: (a) animate: choro dyo “the boy came’ (subject), but chord lai háne 
‘I struck the boy (object); (b) inanimate: rukh dhalyo ‘the tree fell’ (subject), 
and rukh dhala ‘fell the tree’ (object). 

modheni: semitatsama < madhyahna- with adjectival suffix -z. 

láyo: either < légyo or past participle of launu (Skt. lagayati); lagnu < Skt. 
lagyati. The same confusion is found in Hindi and Panjabi. 

belio ‘strong’, a formation from *bali (Skt. balin-). 

phiksot = Fix swords! 

posera < pasera : pasnu < *paisnu(pravisati, cf. H. paisnd G. pésvit) by analogy 
with basnu (vasati). 


jarnal = General: probably for janral through influence of karnal = Colonel. 
sawari bhaio: honorific for áyo. 


IV. An Armistice Song 


Pandaro maina Phrase má laryŭ dhér hilo khaiero: 
Unis sau solo má gerizan diuti Misor má aiero. 
Ai redi go hom agén; ai redi gó hom Agen, 
Tū si mai phador, tu si mai madər, tū si mai phemili agén. 
Hindustan bate cithi ai pugcho kagat ka pha má: 
Sikin'tord Gorkha phér lornu poryo Misor ka muluk má. 
Khai má basta larai loryü; banduk le takatak. 
Dwi sau batis le atake garyo; Turki ko bhaga bhag. 
Sawar ro paidal pakha mã khédchan, manowar pani má. 
Poilo din lari bis din má pugyü Turki raddháni mi. 
Turki le héryo: Angrez le ghéryo yo pala rane má. 
Abo ta pugne asa cho mo lai ghare ka jane mà. 
Gorkhali juwan Agari bare chati ko dhal gari: 
Turki ka phauz lai hat uthaun paryü rane mà bydl gari. 
Ai redi go hóm Agen; ai redi go hom Agen, 
Tū si mai phadər, tü si mai mador, tü si mai phemili Agen. 
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Translation 
For fifteen months we fought in France, eating much mud; in 1916 there was 
garrison duty, having come to Egypt. 

From India a letter comes in an envelope of paper: the 2/3rd Gurkhas must 
again fight in the land of Egypt. 

Sitting in the trenches we fought, taking aim with the rifle. The 232 (Brigade) 
attacked; the Turks ran away. 

Horse and foot move along the shore, men-of-war on the sea. On the first day 
fighting, in twenty days we reached the Turkish capital. 

The Turk saw: the British surrounded them at this moment in the battle. 
Now is there hope for me of arriving among the people of my home. 

The Gurkha soldiers advanced, having courage in their breasts; the Turkish 
army we made to lift up their hands, distressing them in battle. 


Notes 


As opposed to the artificial metres in Nepali (e.g., the translation of the Maha- 
bhàrat) which are made to depend on a system of quantity no longer existing, 
this popular metre depends on stress accent. The normal scansion here (suppos- 
ing — to represent a stressed syllable and — an unstressed) is: 


This shows very plainly the initial stress of Nepali words. The English chorus 
evidently could not be quite fitted into the metre by its composers! 

lipha: loan-word from H. lifafa with haplology. 

raddhàni < rájdhüni: here Aleppo, not Constantinople. Cf. below khoddakheri 
< Rhojdahhert. 

uthaun < uthauna. 

byal < behal. 


v. A Clever Judge 


Wile ëk bawan ko tsdra dwi bhai thiu. Ab us ko tsdra dwi bhai aphnu 
Alag bhai gatu. Patsi aphnu bastubhau Asa banna layo. Tə aphnu dazi 
tsai le tsalak bhaioro aphu le góru góru lia tso. Bhai tsai lai gai ko maumete 
dio tsa. Tab waa bato ek dzaga mà got tsari rétso. Dai tsai ko dil muni 
got rakhyo tso: bhai dzai ko dil mathi got rakhyo tso. Tap patsi bhai tsai 
ko gai le batsi payo tso. Työ batsi dil muni khasera dai tsai ko got má 
pugyə tso. Tə aphnu bhai tsai le ty6 gai ko batsi khddzera hinnokheri 
dazi dzai ko gōru sito dékhya tsa. Ta aphnu bhai tsai le aphnu dazi lai 
bhanyu: “Dai, miro batsi biaioro tiro goru sito ai pugyo tsa: lo! mo lai 
dinw6s’: bhanora bhanyu. Tə dai dzai le bhanyu: "Tiro gai le biako rétso 
bhane dékhin, tiro gót má basne thiu. Miro gōru le biako batsi dinno.' 
Dwi bhai apasta má dzAgərə bhoio. Ta dai tsai le bhanyo: "Tiro gai le 
biako rétso bhane dékhin, ponzobholadmi dzama gara.’ 
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Phiri aphnu dai zai le sab panzobhAladmi dzammo garyo; bhai dzai le 
panzabhaladmi khoddakheri kõi pani paiono. Tə us ko bhai dzai ko man 
má birok layera khóla tiro goio. Tap us ko bhai tsai le yota $yal uto bate 
ako dékhyo. Ta ü le bhanyu: ‘E dzemamantri, timi lai yota nisáp sddst.’ 
Syal le bhanyo: ‘kyé nisap hō?” Tə us le bhanyo: ‘Miro gai le biako bātsi 
lai miro dadzu le us ko gōru le biāko bhani sēr gornu layo. Tab mai le: 
‘Miro gai le biako batsi hō: mo lai déu’. Tə mo lai dieno. Yo nisap kaso 
hunsə? bhanera dzamomantri lai sódhyo. Dzamomantri le bhanyo: 
“Aile timi dzau: m3 patsi auntsu. Yë nisap gari deiila.’ 

Ago salgira gako dzangal mà gaioro aphnu muk mà sab kalo ghasiro 
ayo. Tab us ko dazu dzai le: ‘K6i tira panzobhaladmi?’ bhanero bhai 
tsai lai sódhyo. Bhai dazi le bhanyo: ‘Mero panzabhaladmi patsi aunde 
tso’: bhanora bhanyu. Tea bato ali khér mà dzamomantri ayo. To us ko 
dai dzai ko panzobhaladmi le bhAnyo: ‘E dzamomantri, kino awela garyo?' 
Tab dzamomantri le bhanya: *'Oho khoóla mà darelo salkira goio tse; to 
matsa tipte khande tipte khande gordokheri awela bhoio.' T'ab us lai dai 
dzai ko mandriheru le bhanye: "T het ullu! khola má kailei darelo salkintso?’ 
Dzamomantri le bhanyo: "Thet ullu! gōru le kailei batsi pani biauntso.' 
Bhanera dzamemantri aphnu ghor má goio. Tap patsi aphnu dwi bhai 
sAlla garero dazi dzai ko bhaladmiheru le dwi bhai lai milaioro us ko bátsi 
bhai dzai lai diyu. Sabei panza bhaladmi le: ‘Khéla má darelo kailei 
dzanno: góru le batsi kailei biaunno: khaso khas tiro bhai ko gai le biako 
batsi hd’: bhanera milaioro rakhyo. 


Translation 


Once there were two brothers, sons of a brahman. Now his two sons, the two 
brothers, went apart. Afterwards they began to divide their cattle. Then the 
elder brother, being cunning, himself took the bulls. To his younger brother he 
gave the cows. Then after that they are pasturing their herds in one place. The 
elder brother’s herd is placed on the lower terrace; the younger brother’s herd is 
placed on the upper terrace. After that the younger brother’s cow bore a calf. 
That calf falling on to the lower terrace came into the elder brother’s herd. 
Then his younger brother, looking for his cow’s calf, walking about, saw it with 
his elder brother’s bulls. Then the younger brother said to his elder brother: 
*O elder brother, my calf having been born has come among your bulls: come, 
give it me, please.’ So saying he spoke. Then the elder brother said: ‘If it had 
been born from your cow, it would have been in your herd. I will not give up 
the calf born from my bull.” There arose a quarrel between the two brothers. 
The elder brother said: “If it was born from your cow, collect assessors.' 
Again, the elder brother collected all his assessors; the younger brother 
seeking assessors could not find any. Then grief coming into the mind of the 
younger brother, he went into the valley. Then the younger brother saw a jackal 
coming from there. Then he said: ‘O jackal, I will ask from you a judgment.’ 
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The jackal said: ‘What is the judgment?’ Then he said: ‘My elder brother has 
laid claim to the calf born from my cow, saying it is born from his bull. Then I: 
“It is a calf born from my cow: give it me.’ But he did not give it. How will this 
case be? So saying he asked the jackal. The jackal said: ‘Do you now go; I will 
come after. I will settle this case.' 

Going to a forest where a fire had gone burning, and having rubbed the black 
on his face, he came. Then the elder brother asked the younger brother, saying: 
“Have you any assessors?’ The younger brother said: ‘My assessor is coming 
behind.’ So saying he spoke. After that in a little while the jackal came. Then 
the elder brother's assessors said: ‘O jackal, why are you late?’ Then the jackal 
said: ‘Oho! A fire has come burning in the river: so keeping on picking up the 
fish and eating them, I became late.’ Then the elder brother’s assessors said to 
him: ‘You fool! does a fire ever burn in the river? The jackal said: ‘You fools! 
does a bull ever bear a calf either?’ So saying the jackal went to his home. After 
that, the two brothers having taken counsel, the elder brother's assessors, having 
reconciled the two brothers, gave his calf to the younger brother. All the assessors 
completely reconciled them, saying: ‘A fire never goes in the river; a bull never 
bears a calf. Most certainly the calf was born from your younger brother's cow.' 


Notes 


The speaker was a Gurung, whose native language was Gurungkura, not Nepali. 
His Nepali, like that of most native Mongolian speakers, is chiefly remarkable 
for the following points: 

I. Tendency to turn unaccented a, and unaccented e before r into a: e.g., 
bhanya < bhanyá, pugya tsa < pugyd cha, etc. 

ë > i in miro tiro phiri < méro téro pheri. 

Unaccented e > 7 in ghoszra < ghasera (influence of s?); elsewhere > e or a. 

c j > ts -s-, dz -z- without palatalization of the sibilant. ch jh > ts -s-, dz -z- 
with loss of aspiration. 

2. Fluctuation of pronunciation: a remains in tsara < chord, but becomes a 
in bhanya pugya tsa, etc., hinnokheri (< hirdakhert). Tsai beside dzai zai; dazt 
beside dadzt. This should perhaps largely be ascribed to the hesitation of my ear. 

3. Simplification of grammatical forms: 

(a) The noun has one form only for direct and oblique case, singular and 
plural: e.g., bawon ko tsõra; tyo gai ko batsi; ü le (but also us le); tiro gai le, etc. 

(b) There is one form only, that of the 3rd sing., for both numbers of the 
3rd person: e.g., thiu (< thzyo), tsa (< cha), bhanyu (< bhanyo), rdkhyo. The 
only exception seems to be the honorific plural bhanya (< bhanya) used with 
the Jambumantri. 

vile < uile: lit. ‘then’: from pronominal stem z-. Cf. aile ‘now’ taile ‘then’ 
jaile ‘when’ kaile ‘when?’ Kaámiri also has an Z- suffix in adverbs of time: e.g., 
teli ‘then’, yeli ‘when’. 

banna < barna: cf. hinnu < hirnu. 

tsai: a deictic particle with some adversative force, especially used with two 
or more nouns which are contrasted; so here throughout daz cai and bhai cai. 

dazi < dājyu: the form dai also occurs under the influence of bhai. 

maumote < malmatai emphatic form of loan-word málmata. 
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dinwos < dinu hawas. 

goru: 6 under the influence of the following u does not become z as in ghara 
gra. 

ponzabhaladmi < paiica bhala ädmi. 

gara < gara: 2nd plur. for 2nd sing. imperative. tivo occurs in the same 
sentence. 

khoddakheri < khojdákheri : cf. raddhéni < rajdhàni. 

dzamamantri < jambu mantri. 

salgirə < salkiera: cf. salkinisa below. 


vI. Songs of France 
1914-1915 

Dusmanai marne Gorkhali sipahi hukum bhó malik ko: 
Dhawa ko gidai mà jéri dinchu; chima deu Kali ko. 
Gardai chan bhét ghat ápasta saña tesai ra dinai mà: 
‘Sipahi ko dósti na garna; bhai cha; saña chutchu chinai má. 
Surtà na phikri na gar; má pharki aülà cainai ma.’ 
‘Ai bhaiharu! bilap garna thale bālakhai lainai mà. 
‘Ai pyārā ma lai chutaera janchau. Mā rahne kasori? 
Swami ko biyóg ko athaha dukhai mă sahne kasori? 
Sirai ko topi uthai lagyo ganga ko hawai; 
Cauda san bata athára samma sakena larai. 
Marsal mà pugi pani ka jahaj mà ganna sakdina; 
Bacera hami Hindustan jaüla, má bhanna sakdina. 
Jarmani dhawa agghorai bhayo Débi ka bànai le; 
Tin barsa samma dhawa ma basda harkhayo janai le. 
Angréji sipahi Phrási ko jilla gai gae phutukai: 
Goli ko parra rat dinai calda man runchan dhurukai. 
Aügreji sipahi Phrasi sipahi bhaidésti garia; 
Jarman ko atek masingan parra ekai thaü maria. 
Jiwai ra méro sitalai bhayo Phrási ka birai le: 
Angréji sipahi ranai mà mare goli ka pirai le. 
Pharst tard ko darap aphtero bhayo chauni kā jhola le 
Ekai ra seksin uthai lagyo Jarmani golà le. 
Chauni ko paltan larai aunda samudra tardaina; 
Chauni má basne dui ghüra ghasne bikalai mardaina. 
Phrasi ko muluk disambar maina pario barapha; 
Ranai ma pari bhai dósti mare Kali ko sarapa. 
Phrási ko muluk ciso ra khatta; barandi bichaé; 
Hukum má mani atekai garda Jarman lai bita. 
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Phrási ka des mà paral ko bari, pakat khumani; 

Ragat má pari hilai mà garyo; chimà dëu, Bhawani. 
Lestari górà atekai garda lütià masingan; 

Tépai ko dhūå kuiro jhai parda tharkanchan papi man. 
Dasai ra tarikh unis sau pandra marca ka maina mà 
Sikin Tard Gorkha bahaduri bhayo Lestar kā baé mà. 
Titarai cakorai banai má mare pac nambar charra le: 
Pácai ra lainai Jarmani pare masingan parra le. 

Topai ko phaira dan danai bhayo Phràsi ka phatak ma; 
Sikin Tard Gérkha bahaduri bhayo Nyüsepal atek mà. 
Topai ka gola jhimjhimi aunda ramaram bhanda chan: 
Ghópto ra cépto sathi bhai marda kasai le ganda chan? 
Sathi bhai bhókda jiu méro bhijyo ragat ka thópà le; 
Phrási má teso din dinai marthe bairi ka top le. 
Nirbali jiu le haresai khanda ayoni bukharai: 

Phrasi ka ghar ma goli ko darai pàina ucharai. 

Patrólai ghümne hawa! jahaj akasai ghumaune; 

Pani ko jahaj Jarman ka aunda Angréj le dubaune. 
Kali ko pap ragat ka dabba; chima déu, Débi mai! 
Jarman ko jahaj urdà mà ayo; luki jau, daji bhai! 

Rimi ra jhimi pani ra ayo; barandi orhaüla. 

Topai kā góla aundai chan baklo; kaha lukna ma jaüla? 
Hë papi Jarman batas ko jahaj akasai ghumaune, 
Nisanai dine sirista line duniya ruwaune! 

Pacisai tarikh unis sau pandra sitambar maina mà 
Kulbir Thapa le payoni bisi ghaile launda má. 

Sirai mà ghumai marüla mai le samati risai ma. 
Jarmani dhawa má gari aë Misar ka désai mà. 

Dinai ra dinai carkine ghāmai Misar ka jilla má; 
Jarman ko phaujai bhusukai bhayo Biljam ka killa mà. 
Anur ko rasai Phrisi ko raksi kinüla dāmai le: 

Misar ka dés ma rēti cha dhérai; mà marti ghamai le. 
Débi ka ban le bhai sakyo juddha; duniya sakiyo. 
‘Baciila’ bhani as man má lagcha; satte jug thapiyo. 
Kaphar na hunu; ranai mà marnu; na khànu haresai. 
Man gara yestai. Kaha rahecha pahar? kaha rahecha madesai? 


Translation 


Gurkha soldiers to slay the enemy was the Master's order. A song of the war 
will I make. Have pity, O Kali. 
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They meet together on such a day. ‘Make not friendship with the soldiers. 
There is my younger brother: with him I leave thee soon. Be not grieved nor 
troubled; I shall return in time of peace.’ ‘Alas, brothers!’ Thus in the lines the 
children began to make lament. 

‘O my lover, thou wilt leave me and go. How can I remain? How shall I bear 
the immeasurable grief of parting from my husband?’ 

The sea-wind blew away the hates from our heads. From year fourteen to 
year eighteen the fighting did not cease. 

When I reach Marseilles I cannot count the ships of the sea. Shall we live to 
return to India? That I cannot say. 

Terrible was the German attack through the shafts of Débi. For three years 
my soul exulted in the fight. 

The English soldiers came hot-foot to the land of France. The rain of bullets 
speeding night and day, our hearts weep bitterly. 

English soldiers and French soldiers made fast friends. In the German attack 
through machine-gun fire they died in one spot. 

My body was cooled by the beer of France: the English soldiers died in battle 
through hurt of bullets. 

The draft from the 1st battalion were in difficulty because of the riicksacks 
from their cantonment; and a German shell carried away one whole section. 

The regiment in cantonments, although war comes, will not cross the sea; 
sitting in cantonments, squatting on their hams, they will not die untimely. 

In the land of France in the month of December fell snow. Falling in battle 
my brothers died by the curse of Kali. 

The land of France is cold and biting: I put on my great-coat. Obeying the 
order I attacked and slew the Germans. 

In the land of France are fields of hay; ripe are the apricots. One falling in 
blood is buried in the mud. Have pity, O Bhawani. 

The white regiment of the Leicesters made an attack and captured a machine- 
gun. When the smoke of the guns falls like a mist, then tremble the hearts of the 
wicked. 

On the tenth day of the month of March in the year 1915 were gallant deeds 
done by the Second-Third Gurkhas on the left of the Leicesters. 

Black partridge and red partridge have been killed in the jungle by number 
five shot; and five lines of Germans have fallen by the fire of our machine-guns. 

The fire of the guns rumbled in the gateways of France. Gallant deeds were 
done by the Second-Third Gurkhas in the Battle of Neuve-Chapelle. 

The shells of the guns coming like fine rain give greeting: on their backs and 
on their faces my friends and brothers dying—shall any count them? 

Carrying my friend and brother my body has been wetted with drops of his 
blood. In France thus daily they were killed by the guns of the enemy. 

When my body was weak and despaired, then came fever. In the houses of 
France I found no refuge from the peril of bullets. 

An aeroplane on patrol is sailing round the sky: the ships of the Germans the 
English sink as they come. 

Gouts of blood through the sin of Kali! Have pity, Mother Débi! A German 
aeroplane has come flying; hide you, my brothers. 
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The rain has come pouring; I will put on my great-coat. The shells of the 
guns come thickly: where shall I go to hide? 

O wicked German aeroplane, that sailest the sky, giving mark and taking aim 
and making the people lament. 

On the 25th day of the month of September in the year 1915 Kulbir Thapa 
won the V.C. bringing in wounded. 

Turning him on his head I will slay him, seizing him in my wrath: thus 
having fought against the Germans, I came to the land of Egypt. 

Day after day the sunshine glares in the country of Egypt. Overwhelming 
was the German army in the forts of Belgium. 

The juice of the grape, the spirit of France, will I buy with a price. In the 
land of Egypt is much sand; I shall die of the heat. 

By the shaft of Débi has the war been finished; the people are no more. 
Hope comes to my mind, saying: ‘I shall live.’ The golden age has been estab- 
lished. 

Be not a coward; die in battle; do not despair. Thus do you determine. How 
great is the difference between the Plains and the Hills! 


10. The Loss of Vowel-alternation in 
Indo-aryan' 


M. MEILLET in a chapter on the alternations or ablaut of the Indo- 
European languages makes the following remark: 'Vowel-alternations are 
the only ones normally used by Indo-European morphology. He then 
gives an example from Semitic of the use of vowel-alternation in gram- 
matical formation, taking the Arabic root gil and its many forms differenti- 
ated by a change of vowel: qatala, yaqtulu, qutila, yugtalu, qatala, yugatilu, 
gutila, yugatalu, qatlun, qátilun, etc. He then proceeds: “Indo-European 
employs its vowels in the same way. A root or suffix is never characterized 
by its vowels, but only by its consonants or sonants. The vocalism indicates 
simply and solely the type of formation.” 

We have in Índia a great number of languages which are the direct 
descendants or transformations of Indo-European. Yet unlike their parent 
language they do not possess as an integral part of their grammatical 
structure this alternation of vowels. 'The modern Indian root is for the 
most part characterized not only by its consonants but also by its par- 
ticular vowel: that is to say, it has a fixed form which does not alter 
to express grammatical relationship. This grammatical relationship is 
expressed by suffixes and auxiliary words which leave the root unchanged. 

Thus in the Hindi noun kuttd we may say that we have the root kutt- 
and the suffix -¿. It is this suffix alone which changes its form: kuit-é, 
kutt-6. Compare this with the Sanskrit word for ‘dog’, svan-. Here there 
are five different forms of the root: sud, svdn-am, svan, soa-bhih, sun-ah. 
In the older language of the Veda such nouns were very common. But in 
Hindi all nouns are of the type of kutta with a base or root that is un-. 
changeable. 

The same holds broadly true of the Hindi verb (with a few sporadic 
exceptions, like the opposition of root between karnd and ktyd, and one 
regular type of formation, the causative, of which we shall speak later). 
Thus e.g. we have Hindi bharna, bharta, bharüga, bhara, bharké, bharana, 
bharwand, in all of which the root bhar- is unchangeable. Compared with 
this what variety of root-form there is in the Sanskrit bhar-ati, bhr-tah, 
bhar-ayati, bhr-iyate, bu-bhür-sati. 


! Proceedings and Transactions of the Second Oriental Conference, Calcutta, 1923, 
pp. 487-04. . 
2 Introduction à P étude comparative des langues indo-européennes, p. 133. 
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It will be interesting to discover whether we can assign any cause to 
this disappearance of a particular means of grammatical formation, so 
intimately connected with the whole language in every type of word and 
form. 

Speaking of the profound change that was effected in the grammatical 
structure of the Indo-European languages by the loss of noun-inflexion, 
M. Meillet in one of his latest books writes: ‘A material fact helped in the 
reduction of inflexion; the elements which characterized inflexion were 
chiefly to be found at the end of the Indo-European word; now, that 
end-syllable is generally pronounced feebly and tends to get shorter 
or even to disappear. 'The characterizing elements of inflexion alter, then, 
or are effaced, in the course of the development of the Indo-European 
languages. This circumstance, purely phonetic in character, and quite 
independent of the meaning which had to be expressed, has acted in 
the same direction as the tendency towards normalization inherent in 
all morphology and as the difficulty felt by new populations in assimilating 
a complicated grammar.” 

It will be seen that a similar cause, as purely phonetic, contributed to 
the loss of vowel-alternations in the Indo-aryan languages, in conjunction 
doubtless with the other two causes mentioned by M. Meillet, the tendency 
towards normalization and the learning of the language by a new popu- 
lation. 

The vowel-alternations of Indo-European were maintained more or less 
intact in Sanskrit and particularly in the language of its earliest monument, 
the Rgveda. There were changes and innovations; but the system remained 
as an integral part of grammatical formation, as the two examples already 
given sufficiently show. I do not propose to discuss here in detail the fate of 
the Indo-European system of ablaut in Sanskrit, but to consider only its 
chief line of development. Some series of alternations, from one cause or 
another, were not perceived any longer (in the consciousness of the 
speakers) to form component parts of a settled system, and these com- 
paratively early in the history of the Indo-aryan languages ceased to have 
much significance as grammatical formatives. Such for example were the 
alternations in jan-ayati : jà-tah : ja-jñ-uh, or dirgh-ah : dragh-tyan, or 
pa-tum : pi-tah, etc.? These will not now be considered. Other alternations, 
however, were still felt to form part of a system, which retained sufficient 
vigour to extend its operations as a grammatical formative even beyond its 
original boundaries, so that today in a language so thoroughly normalized 


! Linguistique historique et Linguistique générale, p. 201. 
2 Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, i, Š 54—58. 
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as Hindi it can still be seen in the opposition between certain simple and 
causative verbs such as khulnà : kholnà, tütnà : torna, Ratna : kajná. For 
these have not been entirely ousted by the newer formations in -dnd, 
which leave the root untouched if the vowel is short or shorten the vowel 
if it is long: carnd : carana, karnā : karána, ghümna : ghumana. It is these 
alternations whose history I propose briefly to follow here. 

One of the most characteristic features of Indo-European ablaut is the 
alternation of the vowels e and o. Aryan, in changing every e and o to a, 
destroyed this alternation. In Sanskrit IE. e o a > a, ei of ai > ë, eu ou au 
0,004 G, & 0i di > ai, ëu Gu Gu > au. Six sounds in Sanskrit take 
the place of eighteen in Indo-European. 

This left Sanskrit with the following regular vowel-alternations: 

a:à:—sarati sárayati; padam pádah ; apah apamsi. 
1:€:at:—riktah recayati araik; sakhibhih sakhé (sakhayam). 
u:0:au:—Sstutah, stosyati, stauti; bhánuh, bhanoh, bhanau. 
y: ar ár :—bhrtah, karoti, Rarayati; pitr, pitaram, tvatpitarah. 


These correspondences were perceived as a system and were so noted by 
Indian grammarians even before the time of Panini,’ and the terms guna 
and vrddhi are, of course, familiar to all students of Sanskrit grammar. 
These correspondences are found not only in words handed down from 
Indo-European, but also in new derivatives such as the Vedic aurnanabhá- 
from trnandbhi-, sdsupyaté from svapiti. In two classes of derivation in 
particular was the use of these alternations extended—firstly in the forma- 
tion of the causative, where the root had guna, e.g.: 

karoti kárayati, tanoti tanayati, labhaté labhayati. 

limpati lepayati, chinatti chédayatt. 

rugyati rosayatt, lubhyati lobhayati. 


Secondly in noun-derivatives (particularly those of Whitney's secondary 
derivation) by means of vrddhi, e.g.: 

asvinau Gsvinah, samrat samrajyah. 

virat vairajah, sirsam Sairsah. 

prthivi parthivah. 

sukrtam saukrtyam, ürnà aurnah. 


Even these few examples show that this form of derivation has been 
carried far beyond the Indo-European. 
Meanwhile, however, the sounds of Indo-aryan had not reached a state 
of equilibrium and changes, even at the time of the Rgveda, were in 
r Wackernagel, op. cita $ 54. 
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process, which were still further to interfere with the system of vowel- 
alternations. ‘hese changes were for the most part common to the many 
forms of the language known to us by the names of Pali and Prakrit. 

Skt. ai, au became ë, 6, thus reducing the members of each series to 
two only, namely g: ë, 2:6, u:0. 

Another change, that of 7 to z, u or a (according to dialect and surround- 
ing sounds) still more profoundly affected the last series. In place of r : ar: ar 
we now have z, u or a:ar:dr; or in the case of the two last members where 
r was followed by a consonant, a plus a double consonant. Thus 


Sanskrit  krtah —— karóti kàrayati kartum became 
Pali Rato karti kārēti kattum ot 
Prakrit kido haredi  kārēdi hattum. 


In such series regularity can no longer be perceived by the speakers and 
we find either one form is generalised (the most common procedure), 
e.g. Pkt. karidum : karedi replaces kattum; or that on the models still in 
existence of a:d, 1:e, u:0 from the 2, u, a stage new guna forms are created. 


'Thus we find 


vaja-  (vrta-) giving birth to va- 
bhata- (bhrta-) i »  » bháta- 
giha- — (grha-) " »  » £éha- 
ginhai (grhnáti) M »  » Lenhat 
sphuta- (*sphrta-) - »  » shhotayatt.1 


Another sound-change of this period still further disturbed these series. 
In closed syllables, 1.e. when followed by two or more consonants, a long 
vowel was shortened. This led to the loss of all distinction between a 
and @ in closed syllables, e.g. candrah and cándrah must both appear as 
cando. 

Thus the only regular series left in the Prakrit stage are: 


a:ã in open syllables only. 


x 


1: ë 


uo 


Now, since a large number of verbs have their root-syllables open, this 
change did not affect largely the formation of the causative by means of 
guna. The contrast between marëdi marédt, caraï cãrēi remained unaffected. 
But the case of nouns was different as shown by the fate of candrah cándrah, 
and wherever the syllable was closed distinction between a and ¿ was lost; 
and the series a, à could no longer be utilized as a noun-formative. And 


1 See above, p. 97. 
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since a (< IE. a, e and o) was by far the most common vowel in the langu- 
age, this change struck a great blow at the use of guna (vrddhi) as a noun- 
formative. 

The two chief changes of the modern period of most of the Indo-aryan 
languages were the coalescing of vowels left in contact by the Prakrit 
loss of intervocalic stops, and the compensatory lengthening of a short 
vowel before a simplified consonant group. Both these changes further 
attacked the system of vowel-alternation, but particularly the latter. For 
where Prakrit still maintained the alternation a: in words of the type 
tappai : távéi, the modern languages lost it, e.g. Gujarati tāpvů : taovíi, and 
substituted a consonant-alternation. The rarer z:e, u:o series might still 
exist combined or not with the newer consonant-alternation, e.g. Guj. 
tutvil : todon. And since a great number of modern intransitive verbs are 
based on the -ya- class of Sanskrit, the series a: à was greatly disturbed. 
It might have been altogether replaced by a consonant-alternation (for 
the creation of forms like Marathi gadné : Skt. garta-! and perhaps the 
ancestors of Hindi bécnd : biknà testify to the life of this kind of consonant- 
alternation). But another method of analogical formation intervened, 
namely that which formed causatives of the type of Guj. tapãvvů in place 
of iavvü : tapvil. Here, owing to the action of another sound-change, 
perhaps due to stress-accent, the role of the alternation a: à has been 
reversed, a now characterizing the causative and ¿Z the intransitive. 

But for long the opposition of 2:4 must have remained active, for it 
led to the formation of new intransitive verbs with a opposed to transitives 
with d, 

e.g. Guj. palvi be nourished: palví nourish 
Mar. katné be cut : katné cut 
H. . bandhná be tied : bádhnà tie. 


This has been extended even to other vowels, e.g. in the Kheri District 
(Awadhi) Rhicab be dragged : khicab drag.? 

But from Pali times another causative suffix had been gaining ground, 
namely -apaya-. The need for this was felt not only because of the increas- 
ing disappearance of the opposition @:d, but also because the causatives of 
Sanskrit had come to be used more and more as simple transitive verbs. 
E.g. bandhayati tended to replace badhnati bandhati as the simple verb, 
while the new *bandhapayati formed the causative. Similarly karēi: 
kardvéi. A somewhat similar process can be seen in the assumption by the 


x Bloch, La Formation de la langue marathe, p. 122. 
2 Communicated by Mr. Baburam Saksena, M.A. 
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so-called double causatives in -za- of Hindi of the functions of the simple 
causative in -4-. 

Lastly, in at least one language, Marathi, the long vowels of interior 
syllables tended to be reduced. Thus for Sanskrit prasarayati, where in 
other languages the @ is maintained, Marathi has pasarné not distinguished 
in any way from pasarné < Skt. prasarati. Whether my theory,! denied 
by M. J. Bloch,? is correct or not, namely that 2 remained even in interior 
syllables when it bore the stress accent developed out of the IA. tone, yet 
the fact remains that @ in interior syllables is still found in certain classes 
of words and that there is hesitation between @ and a even in some verbs, 
upajné, ujarné, etc. But the clear-cut distinction between a for intransitives 
and 4 for transitives has been blurred and it is only in uncompounded 
verbs in Marathi that the old opposition 1s maintained. Even here the 
distinction of meaning is sometimes lost: e.g. carné and cárné are both 
transitive and intransitive.? 

But while the old Indo-European vowel-alternation has maintained 
itself, albeit much reduced in scope, as a grammatical formative in the 
verb, it has ceased to have any significance in the formation of the noun. 
It is true that a considerable number of Sanskrit words, which are deriva- 
tives with vrddhi, survive in modern Indian. But they have either replaced 
the original, as e.g. kaustha- (Hindi korh) has replaced kustha-, or paustaka- 
(H. potha) pustaka-, or mauktika- (Guj. mati) muktà, or *pattya- (H. péit) 
pita-. Or else they are felt as no longer belonging to their originals, as e.g. 
Nepali mal price (maulya-) : mulo radish (müla-), tilo sesamum (tila-) : tél 
oil (taila-). 

It appears then that the destruction of the Indo-European system of 
vowel-alternation as an active grammatical formative has been largely, 
if not entirely, due to various changes which over a period of many cen- 
turies disturbed the symmetry of that system and often destroyed it. 

This view gains support from the fact that in one language at least the 
remains of this system have been maintained as an active method of 
derivation not only for verbs but also for nouns. That language is Sindhi. 
And it is just in this language that one of the disturbing sound-changes 
did not occur. Sindhi still distinguishes Sanskrit shorts and longs even 
when they precede two consonants. 

In the Prakrit from which Sindhi is descended long vowels could not 
have been shortened before a consonant group; on the other hand double 
consonants have been simplified in Sindhi without lengthening the pre- 
ceding vowel. Thus we have 

! See above pp. 39 ff. ? Bloch, op. cit., p. x. 3 Bloch, op. cit., p. 66. 
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rüti (rātrih) but akhi — (ahksi) 
Gdo  (antram) ,, kando (kantakah) 
kathu (kadstham) ,, hathu (hastah) 


pato (praptah) 


In this way pairs such as Skt. 
candu : cádo. Similarly 


» sambati (sampattih). 


candrah : candrah are distinguished as 


pasă (parsu-) : paso 


(parsva-) 


makhi (maksikà) : 
adhu (ardha-) 
kando (kantaka) : 


makhi (makstka-) 


: üdho (ardha-) 


kádo  (kàntaka-) 


dabhu (darbha-) : dabho (darbha-). 


The survival of the common opposition a: in closed syllables as a 
grammatical formative has preserved the same opposition in open syllables 
for the same use: 


f ~? 


sahuro (svasura-) : sahuro ($vasura-) 


jai = (yava-) :jào (ydavaka-) 
gai (gava-) :gdo (gava-); 
as well as the less common ::e, u:o. 

wija  (vidyà-) : we  (vaidya-) 
sigho  (Sighra-) : seghu (Saighra-) 
siaru (sivala-) : séaru (Saivala-) 
usa  (usman-) : oso — (augmya-) 
kukuru (kukkuta-): kokuro (kaukkuta-) 
uthu (ustra-) : otho — (ausira-) 
munu (mudga-) : mono (maudga-) 
suju — (sutra-) : sofo — (sautra-) 
Putu  (putra-) :poto (pautra-) 
una (urna)  : ono  (aurna-). 


That this opposition has been, and may perhaps still be, an active 
principle in word formation in Sindhi is shown by such recent creations as 


genhü beside ginhanu 


desu »  disanu 
wesãro , wisaranu 
sebo »  sibanu 
nepāju ,, nipājaņu 
othi »  uthanu 
mójo ,, mitjhanu 
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ghomi beside ghumanu 
dodH  ,, dudhu. 


Sindhi then supports our view that the disappearance of a most essential 
principle of grammatical formation, which affected the whole structure of 
the language, was due to certain particular causes, in the shape of sound- 
changes, external to the structure of the language itself. 
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v 


THE common Gypsy noun tras, ‘fear , and the verb tras-, ‘to frighten, to 
fear’, with its derivative trasino, ‘frightful’, are referred by Miklosich? to 
the Sanskrit trásati, ‘to tremble’, Pali tasati, id. But apparently no attempt 
has been made to explain the presence of š instead of s. All the Gypsy 
dialects have š, except the Spanish with trach-, where ch, however, repre- 
sents earlier £. 

European Gypsy, in common with the North-West Himalayan group of 
Indo-aryan languages, distinguishes Skt. s from Skt. š and s, representing 
the former as s, and the latter two as š. E.g.: 


s: sap, ‘snake’ (sarpáh, id.); siv-, ‘to sew’ (sivyati, id.); salo, ‘wife’s 
brother’ (syaláh, sydlakah, id.); vast, ‘hand’ (hdstah, id.); as-, “to 
laugh’ (kasati, id.); khas, ‘straw’ (ghasah, 'fodder"), etc. 

s: $0, ‘six’ (sát, id.); trus, ‘thirst’ (trsã, id.); manus, ‘man’ (mdnusah, 
manusáh, id.); bers, ‘year’ (varsám, id.); kast, ‘wood’ (Rasthám, id.). 
$: Sasto, ‘healthy’ (Sastáh, ‘fortunate, happy’); sel, “one hundred’ (satdm, 
id.); 3], ‘cold’ (sztáh, id.); sing, ‘horn’ (srrigam, id.); $uzo, ‘clean’ (cp. 
Sudhyati, ‘to become pure’); bas-, ‘to cry, to shout’ (vdsyaté, vasati 

(of an animal) ‘to cry’); bes-, ‘to sit’ (úpaviśati, id.), etc. 


Occasionally s appears for Skt. $: sigo, ‘quick’ (sighrah, id.); sik-, ‘to 
teach’ (stksayatt, id.); sovel, ‘oath’ (Sapáthah, id.). Sometimes where some 
European dialects have the expected s, others have s: e.g. Greek Gy. 
Sastir and sastir, ‘iron’, Italian Gy. saskiresk, ‘smith’, but German Gy. 
saster, ‘iron’ (Sdstram, ‘weapon’); Greek Gy. Sosoy, ‘hare’ (Sasáh, id.); 
Spanish Gy. chingale, ‘he-goat’, but singe, ‘horn’ ($rrigam), etc. Here we 
apparently have to do with dialectical developments within the European 
group. It is, however, to be remarked that in the Asiatic group Armenian 
Gypsy has always s for all three sibilants: 


s: gas, ‘hay’ (ghasáh); savy, ‘all’ (sérvah, id.); suil, ‘to sleep’ (cp. Pa. 
supati, Skt. svápati, 1d.), etc. 


I Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, Third Series, iii, 1, 1924, pp. 38-43. 

2 Über die Mundarten, viii. p. 85; from these vocabularies I quote all Gypsy words 
given below, except that for German Gypsy I have consulted von Sowa, Wörterbuch des 
Dialekts der deutschen Zigeuner, for Armenian Gypsy Finck, Die Sprache der armenischen 


Zigeuner, and for Finnish Gypsy Thesleff, Wörterbuch des Dialekts der finnlündischen 
Zigeuner, 
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s: manus, ‘man’ (mdnusah); sis, ‘head’ (sirsdm, id.). 

$: sis (Sirsdm); las, ‘ten’ (ddsa, id.); lés, ‘world’ (desdh, ‘region’); vésel, 
‘to sit’ (dpavisati, id.); pésel, to enter’ (právisati, id.); nasuhel, ‘to be 
lost’ (ndsyati, ‘to be destroyed’). 


On the other hand, s from Skt. s is noted in very few instances as §, 
and then apparently only in the group st: e.g. Skandinavian Gy. vast, vast, 
or vas, Italian Gy. vast, beside the more usual vast (hdstah); Italian Gy. 
estardó, ‘imprisoned’, beside Greek Gy. astar-, ‘to hold’ (astarati, ‘to 
cover'?); Ruman. Gy. nastik, ‘it is impossible’, beside the usual nasti 
(nasti, it is not’). Here again the development of st > 3? is evidently 
dialectical and secondary. 

It appears then that Skt. #asayati, ‘to frighten’, and trdsah, ‘fear’, 
would become Gy. *tras- *tras, not tras- tras; while the simple verb 
trdsati, ‘to tremble’, referred to by Miklosich, would have given European 
Gy. *tres-. 

In Kagmiri, Lahnda, and Sindhi, in words which begin with a dental 
and in which the first syllable ended with + or the second (and possibly 
the third) syllable began with a consonant group containing 7, by a process 
of anticipation the 7 was pronounced also immediately after the initial 
dental. 

Kasmiri: drad, ‘hardness’ (dardhyam, id.); tram, ‘copper’ (tamrám, id.; 
drétsii, ‘small sickle’ (cp. ddtram, ‘curved knife’); drólid, ‘poor’ (dáridrah, 
Pkt. daliddo, id.). 

Sindhi: #raku, ‘spindle’ (tarkuh, id.); trapanu, ‘to frisk’ (tarpáyate, ‘to 
be pleased’); drabhu, ‘the grass Poa Cynosuroides’ (darbhah, id.); drigho, 
‘tall’ (dirgháh, id.); drino, ‘frightened’ (dirnah, ‘scattered, frightened"); 
drijanu, ‘to be afraid’ (diryaté, ‘to be put to flight’); tramo, ‘copper’ 
(tamram). 

Lahnda: trapp-, ‘to leap’ (tarpáyate); trakklā, ‘iron pin’ (tarkuh); drabh 
(darbháh); driggha, ‘long’ (dirgháh); trama, ‘large open vessel’ (tamrám); 
trakk-, ‘become putrid’ (takram, ‘buttermilk’ ?).! 

It must be noted that we have here a case of anticipation, not simply 
metathesis. For, if, e.g., dirghá- had become *drigha-, then we should have 
had in Sindhi *driho; similarly we should have had *drind < *drina-, 
and *tra6 < *trüma-. Only the intermediate forms *drirgha-, *drirna-, 
*trümra- can explain the actual Sindhi forms drigho, drind, trama. 


I Since this note was written, the first part of Col. D. L, R, Lorimer’s ‘Phonetics of the 
Gilgit Dialect of Shin’ has appeared in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1924, 
pp. 1 ff.; from a study of the words given by him it appears likely that Shina shared this 
peculiarity of the N.W. group:—[tra:m] copper; [pras] rib (pdrsu-, id.). 
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Gypsy agrees with these three languages in preserving + after dentals 
and with Kasmiri and Lahnda in preserving it also after labials: e.g. 
trin, ‘three’ (trini, Pkt. tinni, id.); patri(n), ‘leaf (páttram, pattrika, id.); 
truš (trsd); drab, ‘medicine, poison’ (dravyam, ‘drug’); drakh, ‘grape’ 
(draksa, id.); pras-, ‘to mock’ (prahasati, id.); prast-, ‘to hasten’ (prásthitah, 
‘set forth’); phral, ‘brother’ (bhrata, id.). 

Further, the same anticipation of a following r, which we have seen in 
Kasmiri, Lahnda, and Sindhi, appears to have occurred in Gypsy also, if 
trad-, ‘to drive away’, may be referred to a *tarddyati, cp. Skt. dirnat, 
tatárda, ‘split open, release,’ and Sindhi, frirkanu, ‘to split? < trd-, cp. 
Skt. tydilah, ‘porous’. 

Therefore Gy. tras- might represent an earlier *tarsdyati > *trars- > 
*trass-. Gypsy a regularly represents Skt. a before an original consonant 
group. 

The group of words to which Skt. trdsatz belongs is centred round an 
Indo-European root with the regular alternations *fers-, *tres-, *trs-, 
itself an enlargement of the root żer- (seen in Skt. taraldh, ‘trembling’). 
All three forms are found: 


*ters-: Gk. éterse, ‘he feared’ (Hesych.), Lat. terreo, ‘to frighten’. 
*tres-: Skt. trdsati, ‘to tremble’, Gk. tréð < *treso, id. 
*tys: Gk. tréron < *trs-rün, epithet of the pigeon (Hom.). 


Lat. terreo has probably been altered by analogy with terror (stem 
*ters-es-), from *torreo < *torseyó (represented in Umbrian by tursitu, 
‘let him frighten’), with the o vocalization regular in the causative. This 
analogical change would be favoured in Latin by the existence of another 
torreo, ‘to burn’ < *fys-eyd (cp. Skt. irsyati, ‘to be thirsty,’ etc.). 

Thus in primitive Indo-aryan, beside the simple trásati, there may have 
been a causative */arsáyati — Umbrian tursitu and probably Lat. terreo, 
which has survived in the Gy. tras-, ‘to frighten’. The noun tras, ‘fear’ 
may represent earlier *tarsa-, or have been reformed after the verb from 
*tras < Skt. irdsah, ‘fear’, or most probably be a quite new formation 
from the verb. It in its turn has affected the meaning of the verb, so that 
in some dialects tras- has the simple meaning ‘to fear’. At the same time, 
the possibility of a simple *tres- < Skt. trásati having been affected both 
as to vowel and final consonant by the causative cannot be excluded. 

Old Persian has trstiy, ‘he fears’. This can be read either as frsatiy or 
tarsatiy. According to M. Meillet! -s- here represents the I.E. group -sk- 
(as in aprsam = Skt. áprccham, ‘I asked"). In this formation the root has 


! Grammaire du vieux perse, p. 59. 
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vocalization zero,’ and the expected form would be trsatiy < *tysketi, as 
found in Av tarasaiti. But to O. Pers. trsatiy corresponds Mid. Pers. 
tarsitan, Mod. Pers. fersiden, ‘to fear.’ The regular development of O. Pers. 
trsatiy would be Mid. and Mod. Pers. *¿zs-.2 The actual Pers. tersiden, 
together with Kurdish tarsin (i < a3), Afghan tarhédal, Ossetian t‘arsun, 
rests upon an earlier *tars-. Baluchi trusag, tursar, probably comes from 
an earlier #rs. On the other hand, O. Pers. *tars- (< I.E. *ters-) would have 
become Mid. Pers. *tas-.4 It is possible that Iranian had two stems, trs- 
(< trsk-) and *tari- (< *ters-), from a blending of which the actual tars- 
arose. If so, it may not be simple coincidence that Gypsy, belonging to 
that N.W. group of Indo-aryan languages which includes Sindhi, Lahnda 
and Kasmiri, shared this particularity of vocabulary, namely a stem ters-, 
‘tremble,’ with its Iranian neighbour.5 

The causative trdsayatt is first recorded in Sanskrit in the Epic language. 
The existence of the parallel form prághayeiti in the Avesta makes it 
possible, though not necessary, to suppose that trdsayaii goes back to at 
least the Indo-Iranian period. That trdsayati should have won the victory 
over *tarsayati is explained by the greater similarity of its form with that 
of the simple verb trásati. Thus we find in Sindhi frahanu, ‘to be 
frightened,’ trahanu, ‘to frighten’; Panjabi has only the causative trahnd, 
‘to remove’; Hindi tdsnd, ‘to terrify’, can represent either *tarsayati or 
irüsayati, but probably does represent the latter. Neither simple nor 
causative appears in Nepali, Gujarati or Marathi; while in Singhalese 
there is only täti, ‘fear’ < a noun stem *trasti-. 

German Gy. tris-, ‘to tremble’, triser-, ‘to shake’, Finnish Gy. tris-, “to 
shake', with their derivatives may at first sight appear difficult. They 
cannot be derived from Skt. trdésati, since this, as shown above, would 
have become European Gy. *ires-. Von Sowa makes it a Slavonic loan- 
word, but his statement would have been more convincing if he had 
quoted from a Slavonic language the form which would have given Gy. 
tris-. The Old Slavonic word, however, is £rgso, ‘to shake’ (trans.). Of the 
Baltic languages Lithuanian has frist, ‘to tremble’, but this would give 
Gy. *triš-, and in any case is not a likely source of borrowing. 

But Miklosich’ has already pointed out that of the Balkan languages 
Albanian and Bulgarian commonly borrow verbs from Greek in the form 


I Brugmann, Grundriss, II. 3. r, p. 352. 

z Hübschmann, Persusche Studien, p. 143; and Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, i. 
p- 273. 

3 Ibid., ii. p. 267. 4 Ibid., i. p. 267. 

5 Cp. the resemblances in Sindhi with Iranian discussed by Tedesco, Bulletin de la 
Société de Linguistique de Paris, vol. 23, p. 114. 

6 Op. cit., p. 8o. 7 Op. cit., ii. p. 5. 
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of the aorist; and that Gypsy does the same, usually, though not always, 
adding the suffix -ar-: thus, e.g., ipsil, ‘he lacks’ (Mod. Gk. pres. leipo, 
aor. éleipsa); xasar-, ‘to lose’ (Mod. Gk. pres. khánö, aor. ékhasa). Another 
scholar,! after adding Rumanian to Albanian and Bulgarian (e.g., sosi, “to 
reach’ < Mod. Gk. pres. sóno, aor. ésdsa, id.), suggests that the reason the 
verb was borrowed in its aorist form was that the aorist imperative, which 
of course was augmentless, was more commonly used than the present 
imperative. That the imperative can form the foundation for the verb in 
the borrowing language is shown by Anglo-Indian slang, in which the 
Hindi 2nd plur. (used for 2nd sing.) imperative is taken over en bloc to 
form the English verb: thus H. samjhao, ‘explain’, becomes Anglo-Indian 
slang, to sumjow, ‘to explain, to teach'.? During the War among British 
troops in the Middle East verbs like £o imshi, ‘to go away’ (from the Arabic 
imperative) gained considerable currency. There can be little doubt 
therefore that Gy. tris-, ‘tremble’, triser-, ‘shake’, are borrowed from the 
Greek aorist étrise, ‘he shook’, na tríso, ‘let me shake.’ 

Both Thumb, in his Handbuch der neugriechischen Volkssprache, and 
Brighenti in his dictionary state that Modern Greek trémd has no aorist. 
This agrees with Old Greek. But the forms given above, and actually 
quoted by Dawkins,? are doubtless based on Old Greek étresa (pres. tré), 
changed by analogy with the aorists of other -eð verbs to étrisa (i.e. érpgoa).^ 

t Mr. N. B. Jopson, Reader in Comparative Philology of the Slavonic Languages, 
University of London, in a verbal communication. 

2 Hobson-fobson, p. 20. 


3 Modern Greek in Asia Minor, p. 652. 


4 Cp. the remarks of Thumb, op. cit., p. 132, on the interchange of e and i in the 
aorist suffix. 


12. Indo-aryan Etymological Notes: 


I. Sanskrit ánas- 


THE majority of words common to the Indo-European languages can be 
referred to groups comprising both nouns and verbs, and their relation- 
ship within the group is conveniently indicated by the expression ‘root’. 
Thus the noun represented by Skt. bhedáh, Eng. bait, and the verb repre- 
sented by Skt. bhinátti, Lat. findere, Eng. bite, can be referred to a root 
*bheid- of which the essential elements, the consonants and sonant, 
appeared in all members, whether nouns or verbs, of this word-group. 

M. Meillet, however, very truly remarks? that all words do not belong 
to roots, and that many noun-stems cannot be analysed into root and 
suffix even where the final syllable has the form of a known suffix. He 
quotes as an example of such words Skt. dnas- n. cart = Lat. onus n. load, 
which have the form of the common noun-stems with suffix -es-. 

It is true that both these words have derivatives in their own languages: 
e.g. Skt. anadváh- ox, dnasvat- yoked to a cart, Lat. onustus loaded, oneráre 
to load. But these are derivatives only from the noun-stems dnas- ones-. 

In this particular instance, however, it is noteworthy that the words in 
question not only show the form of a common suffix, but also (as far as 
the Sanskrit word indicates) have the accent appropriate to the formation 
of stems in -es-, namely on the root-syllable (cp. Skt. srdvas = Gk. kléos) 
and, perhaps too, the appropriate vocalization, namely, e? (cp. Skt. jánas- = 
Gk. génos = Lat. genus); for an LE. *énos (equally with *ónos) would 
become Lat. onus,* of which the expected paradigm would be onus 
*eneris. That the form with o has won the victory and has not been sub- 
jected to assimilation to the forms with e (as in the case, e.g., of genus 
generis for *gonus generis) may be due to the fact that this particular word 
had no other connected words in Latin with e, as with genus which had 
genitor, etc. 

With dnas- = onus had been connected Goth. dat. sing. anga ‘beam’,5 
which points to an earlier stem *onsó-; but the comparison is not beyond 


r Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, iii. 2, 1924, pp. 399-401. 

2 Grammaire comparative des langues indo-européennes, p. 130. 

3 Meillet, op. cit., p. 241. 

4 Cf. Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre, p. 114. 
5 Feist, Etymologisches Wörterbuch der gotischen Sprache, p. 28. 
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doubt on the score of meaning. Further connexion has been supposed 
with Gk. ania Aeol. onia 'grief' the former of which presupposed a 
reduced vowel in the root-syllable, viz. *°n-. This comparison would give 
us an I.E. root *en- *on- *°n-, of which *énos would be a noun-stem with 
suffix -es-. But neither Boisacq nor Walde notice or explain the length of 
the z: Homer and Sophocles always have : (the word is not used by the 
other Tragedians), as also in its derivatives aniérds anido. The other poets 
have short or long as suits the metre (presumably on the analogy of the 
other very numerous nouns in -/4). 

A number of roots are capable of further analysis. There are apparently 
simple roots enlarged by an element which cannot properly be described 
as a suffix.? Sometimes simple root and enlarged root existed side by side, 
each with verb and noun-stems attached to it. Thus there was a root *fer- 
‘tremble’ seen in Skt. taraláh trembling, beside it there were the enlarge- 
ments *tr-ep- (Skt. trapaté Lat. trepidus), *ter-s- (Gypsy tras- to frighten < 
*tarsayati Gk. étersen, Lat. terror < *ters-es-) and *ir-es- (Skt. trásati 
Gk. tréð < *tresé, Skt. trasah); *tr-ek- (Av. tarasaiti tremble, Gk. atrekés); 
*tr-em- (Gk. trémé, Lat. tremor); *tr-em-s- (OSI. treso tremble). 

A comparatively common element of enlargement is -ek- alternating 
with -k-: e.g. *zer- and tr-ek- (as above); *per- (Gk. petra attempt) and 
*pr-ek- (Skt. prasndh question); *pel- (Gk. diplós, Lat. duplus) and *pl-ek- 
(Gk. plékd, Lat. duplex). 

Such enlargements are included in Hirt’s dissyllabic light bases. Either 
syllable may have e (or o) vocalization, when the other has zero, or both 
may have zero. Thus we find *per-k- (O.H.G. fergón to pray) or pr-ek- 
(Skt. prasnáh Lat. preco) or pr-k- (Skt. prstáh). 

In this way a root *en- ‘carry’, in *en-es- Skt. dnas- Lat. onus, might 
have an enlargement *en-h- n-ek- n-k-. This enlargement with the sense 
"carry up to, reach' is widely represented in the I.E. languages. 

*en-k-: Gk. én-ezk-on I carried. 

*on-k-: Skt. Gn-dms-a I reached, áms-ah share Gk. ógkos weight. 

*n-eh-: Skt. nds-ati reach, Lith. nész-ti id. 

*n-ok-: Goth. ga-nah suffice. 

*-n-k-: Skt. as-noti offer, reach. 

Boisacq has already connected Gk. anid with ógkos; but in making 
the interesting comparison between anid : ógkos and mufa (< *mus-ya) : 
Lat. musca, has, as already mentioned, not explained the Homeric 
and Sophoclean forms of the former with long 7. 


1 Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Wörterbuch, p. 540; Boisacq, Dictionnaire etymo- 
logique de la langue grecque, p. 63. ` 
2 Cf. Meillet, op. cit., p. 46; Hirt, Jndogermanischer Vokalismus, pp. 148 ff. 
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2. Pali ghara- 


A word which appears first in Pali under the form gharam has provided 
almost all the modern Indo-aryan languages with their word for ‘house’: 
European Gypsy kher Armenian Gy. khar Kaś. gara Sindhi gharu Lahnda 
Kumaoni Nep. Panj. Raj. Guj. Mar. Hi. Bih. Beng. Or. ghar Sgh. gara. 
In those languages, Gujarati and Marathi, which distinguish three genders, 
it is neuter, elsewhere masculine. The word is not given by Sir George 
Grierson in his vocabulary of the Pisáca (North-West Himalayan) languages. 

One of the commonest words in Sanskrit, appearing from the Rgveda 
onwards, is grhám. ‘This word, to be referred to Av. gərəŠa- ‘cave in which 
demons dwell” has in Pa. gaha- n.m. Pkt. giha- gaha- n. its expected forms; 
a secondary derivative gëha- n.m. also appears in Pali and Prakrit, and is 
preserved in Sgh. ge ‘house’, which is, however, possibly a literary loan 
from Pali. The simple grhd- (Pa. gaha-) in the compound grhastha- (Pa. 
gahattha-) is preserved in the Sgh. gáfaya young man. 

Hitherto it has been generally supposed that gharam was derived from 
grhám. M. J. Bloch? compares Mar. ghar with Skt. grha-; and in an earlier 
paper I have suggested that it was derived from a form with different 
vocalization, *garha-.3 

But there is a considerable difficulty in this derivation. It is true that in 
certain modern Indo-aryan languages an interior Ë is liable to be attracted 
to an initial voiced stop so as to form with it a voiced aspirate. Thus in 
Gujarati intervocalic -#- or # in the medial groups -rh- -mh- passes over 
to an initial g-: e.g. ghérii deep: H. gahira id. (gabhiráh); gho iguana: H. 
güh (gédha); gharan eclipse < *garahana loan from Skt. grahana-; ghimel 
a partic. insect, Sindhi ghima moisture rising from the ground (grismah). 
Where -h- separated two similar vowels, it passed over to any initial 
voiced stop: e.g. Skt. bubhuksã hunger (cp. Pa. bubhukkhati be hungry) > 
Pkt. buhukkhà > Sindhi bhukha Nep. bhok Mar. bhik H. bhükh, etc. 

In Pali and Prakrit the only instances apparently to be found of an 
interior A being transferred to an initial voiced stop are Pa. dhitd, Pkt. 
dhi(d)à dhi(d)à ‘daughter’, which is said to be derived from Skt. duhita, 
and the word gharam now under discussion. 

I have already suggested that Pa. dhitd is in reality the verbal adjective 
(Skt. dhitd) connected with dhdyati ‘to suck’. For the meaning comparison 
may be made with Lat. filius son, OSI. déte ‘child’ from the same root. 
It is true that by contamination with duhitd (also found in Pali) it has 
some terminations properly belonging to fy-stems: e.g. sing. acc. dhitaram 


t Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wérterbuch, p. 522. 
2 La Formation de la langue marathe, p. 326. 3 JRAS, 1921, p. 528. 
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gen. abl. dhitu, plur. nom. dhitard. But more commonly than is the case 
with other feminines in -/r- the expected endings of the -a stems also 
occur:' sing. dat. gen. dhitaya, voc. dhité, plur. nom. dhitd, inst. dhitahi 
gen. dhitanam loc. dhitadsu. In Prakrit also duhida is found beside dhi(d)a 
dhü(d)à, but the latter always have the endings of the d- declension; 
dhi(d)a owes its 4 to contamination with dhuidd. In Sindhi dhiu is declined 
like mau (mata): plur. dir. dhiaru obl. dhiarun like mairu (< matérah); 
but so also are bhënu sister (bhagini) and nuhu daughter-in-law (snugá). 

On the other hand interior # regularly retained its position: e.g. Pa. 
garaha(garha) garahati (garhati) duhita, barihi (barhin-) barihisam (barhis-), 
etc. There is thus no good phonological ground for believing that Skt. 
grhám or *garham could have given rise to a Pa. gharam. Its etymology 
must be sought elsewhere. 

The house or hut of the Indo-European period, according to Schrader? 
probably consisted of a sort of portico or shelter formed by the overhanging 
eaves and an inner room in which was the hearth. Thus words for ‘burning’ 
or ‘hearth’ came to be used for the whole house: e.g. Lat. aedes lit. ‘burning, 
fire, fire-place’ (= Skt. édhas- n., but with the animate gender usual with 
words meaning fire and water in Latin); Gk. hestid ‘hearth’, used also to 
mean the whole house: cp. the English alliterative ‘hearth and home’. 

The LE. root g"her- ‘be warm, heat’, is widely represented in the I.E. 
languages, and particularly in Sanskrit. 

*o"her-: Gk. théromai become hot, OSI. Zeravií glowing. 

*o"hor-: OSI. goréti burn, Olr. gorim heat. 

*o"héres-: Skt. háras- n. flame, Gk. théros n. summer-heat, Arm. jer 

warmth, Alb. zjar fire. 

*o"hr-nó-: Skt. ghrnáh heat, OSI. giirni cauldron, Russ. gorn furnace, 

Lat. fornus oven. 
*o"hor-má-: Skt. gharmáh heat, Av. garamó hot, OPruss. gorme heat, 
Eng. warm. 

*o"her-mó-: Gk. thermós hot, Arm. ferm id., Alb. zjarm heat. To this 
I would add Skt. harmydm ‘large house’, a derivation already suggested 
by Monier Williams, who connects it with gharmáh. With the -yo- exten- 
sion of *e"hermo- may be compared the similar extension of *g"hormo- in 
Lat. Formiae name of a town. 'The different vocalization of the two stems 
*o"hermo- and *g"hormo- points to the existence of a root-noun *g"her- 
varying with g"hor- of which these two are secondary derivatives. 


I Geiger, Palí, p. 87. 
2 Reallexikon der indogermanischen Altertumskunde, pp. 443 ff. 
3 Cp. Meillet, Linguistique historique et Linguistique générale, p. 220. 
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*o"hor-o-: Lith. gáras steam, Olr. gor warmth, fire, Bret. gor fire. 

It is here, I suggest, that Pa. gharam belongs. As with Lat. aedes, the 
word for “fire or hearth' has come to mean the whole house. The etymology 
appears satisfactory on both phonological and semantic grounds. 

It is tempting toadd here Lat. forum, although this is already satisfactorily 
explained as = OSI. dvorá courtyard: I.E. *dhwer- door. According 
to Schrader, the single hearth-room, having later added to it a living- 
room, became the front room. The Latin atrium, probably connected 
with ater black, lit. burnt or smoky: Av. atar- ‘fire’, and so originally the 
hearth-room (according to Cato apud Serv. ad Verg. A. 1,726 in earlier 
times used as a dining-room) became a fore-court. The derivation of 
vestibulum as *vesto-dhlo-m or *vesti-stibulum < -stadhlom ‘hearth-place’ 
(:vesta) and afterwards ‘fore-court’ and synonymous with atrium (as 
Gellius XVI, 5, 3, quoted by Schrader, says: animadverti quosdam haud- 
quaquam indoctos viros opinari vestibulum esse partem domus primorem, 
quam vulgus atrium vocat) is at least as satisfactory as the derivation from 
*wero-stadhlom, whose *wero- ‘door’ is found in aperio open. 

Forum seems to have meant at first the part just outside and in front of 
a building; Cicero, de Leg. 2, 24, 61, says: quod (lex XII tabularum de 
sepulcris) forum, id est vestibulum sepulcri . . . It is thus an almost equal 
possibility that forum should be referred to an LE. *g”horo- which gave 
Olr. gor fire Pa. gharam house as to an I.E. *dhworo- which gave OSI. 
dvori courtyard. Should forus used by Vergil in Georg. 4, 250 in the 
plural to mean the cells of bees be added here? 


! Loc. cit. 


I3. A Mispronunciation of the Groups 
KW and TM' 


IN a number of languages the change of the group guttural stop + w to a 
labial stop has occurred. The Indo-European groups kw ghw became labials 
in Greek (p- -pp-, ph-) except before palatal vowels where they became 
dentals (in Aeolic here also labials); in Oscan and Umbrian they became 
p and f (the latter presumably through *xw); and even in Latin, which 
retained kw as qu, ghw became f. In the Gallic and Brittonic dialects of 
Keltic kw became p. Similarly, the L.E. labio-velars k”, g”, g"h became 
labials in the same languages, and under certain favourable conditions in 
Germanic, too. 

In India the Sanskrit group tm appears as either it or pp; e.g. dtmd > 
Pa. ata Pkt. attë and appa = Hindi ap self, Nep. po ‘indeed, just, really’ 
with its emphatic pai in e.g. tapai honorific pronoun of the second person 
singular. For the group dm Prakrit shows mm in chamma- < chadma-, 
pomma < padma- (Pischel, p. 192), but the bb which is to be expected 
appears in Sindhi pabuni lotus < padmini id. 

In view of the part probably played in producing sound-changes by 
children's learning a language, two mispronunciations by my daughter, 
when 2 years old, are perhaps not without interest. At this age she repro- 
duced the groups kw and tm both as p, saying, e.g [paip] for quite, [pik] 
for quick, [pil] for quill, [57-2] for squeeze, [ipn] for ointment. 

Jespersen (Language, p. 168) reports having heard children in France 
say [izin] for cuisine. 

Sound changes may occur either in leaps or gradually. As to how those 
under notice here occurred, the childish mispronunciations are no guide, 
although obviously themselves in the nature of -leaps. There is nothing 
in the history of the I.E. labio-velars to show that they did not become 
labial stops in the above-mentioned languages by a leap; and the fact 
that they became single stops is in favour of the theory of a leap: k” 
probably became p without any intermediate steps. But that in Greek kw 
became -pp- points in that language at least to an intermediate step -kp-. 

In India tm and dm, tv and dv certainly went through the stage £p db, 
since they appear as such in the Girnar inscriptions of Asoka. There we 
find the gerund ending -tpa@ = Skt. -tvd, catpār = Skt. catodrü, and 
even dbadasa = Skt. dvádasa. In Sindhi pabuni b (not b) points to earlier 
-bb-, and therefore probably a still earlier -db- < -dm-. 

! Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, iii. 2, 1924, p. 404. 


14. The Sindhi Recursives or Voiced 
Stops Preceded by Glottal Closure’ 


OF the Primitive Indian stops it is true to say, as Dr. J. Bloch? says of 
their descendants in Marathi, that in most of the modern Indo-aryan 
languages they have in principle remained unchanged. This is certainly 
true of initial stops; and although single intervocalic stops have with the 
exception of the cerebrals disappeared, new intervocalic stops, double or 
single, have been introduced as the result of assimilation among con- 
sonant groups. 

But in one language, Sindhi, there has occurred a singular development 
of the Primitive Indian unaspirated voiced stops—g j (d) d b. Whereas the 
other Indo-aryan languages have ordinary voiced stops corresponding to 
Middle Indian g- -gg-, j- -jj-, d- -dd-, d- -dd-, b- -bb-, Sindhi presents 
voiced stops accompanied by what appears to be a closing of the glottis. 
These are written T S1 € S in the Nagari, and So cp in the Persian 
alphabet? which will be here transliterated g J d Ë b.* It will be noticed that 
there is no d. At the same time Sindhi possesses the ordinary voiced 
stops—g j d (d) b. It should be remarked that while g d d b are the ordinary 
Indian sounds, j and j are a strongly palatalized d’, 

The importance of the distinction between these two series can be seen 
from the numbers of pairs of words, distinguished only by having the 
simple voiced stop on the one hand, and the voiced stop with glottal 
closure on the other. Some examples are given below: 


EE 
gac" mortar. gac” much. 
garan“ to stick in mud. garan“ to melt. 
gam" grief. gam" a small grain. 
gar" mange. gar" pulp of vegetable. 
gard mangy. gard heavy. 
gahan" to rub. gahan" to labour. 
garan“ to cause to stick. garan" to melt. 


t Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, iii, 2, 1924, pp. 301-15. 

? La Formation de la langue marathe, $81. 

3 For other ways of writing these sounds see Trumpp, Grammar of the Sindhi Language, 
and LSI viii, 1. 

4 Transliterated by Trumpp g J d b. 
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gahan* to tread out grain. 
giran” to snarl. 

gur" preceptor. 

galó voice. 

gah" obstinacy. 

gar6 mud plaster. 

gah" grass. 

guráró mouthful of water. 


gör! a fish. 


jai barley. 

jat where. 

jar" water. 

jam" guava. 

jaré recess in wall. 

jar* line of demarcation between 
fields. 

jam" Yama. 

jā of barley. 

jàr" paramour. 

jéró liver. 


dith bold. 


bakh" sacrifice of a goat. 
bahar" sea. 

baba father. 

bar" load. 

balé upper room. 

biló remedy. 

bard a kind of goat. 
bakiri seller of fruit. 
bari reserved. 

báro burden of sin. 


bir" wearled. 
19 713582X 


gahan" straws. 
giran” to devour. 
gur" roe of fish. 


gal neck of a garment. 


gah" jewel. 


gārö half-ground grain. 


gah" bait. 
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guraré piece of cane placed between 


threads of warp. 
gör" search. 


Fa 


jaii lac. 

jat! soft downy hair. 
jar" leach. 

jam" prince. 

jaré cobweb. 

jar? root. 


Jam" birth. 
ja6 son. 
jar” net. 
Jéro fire. 


d—d 


dithé seen. 


b—b 


bakh" embrace. 
bahar" outside. 

babo father's brother. 
bar" child. 

balo bracelet. 

biló tom-cat. 

baro fever. 

bakiri f. of goats. 
bari small window. 


bard piece of land embanked for 


flooding. 
bir" hole. 
o 
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bi also. bi f. second. 

bihan" to stand up. bihan" seed. 

buri f. bad. buri husk of jawari. 

guban" to allow to become stale. guban" to scatter food about. 
buki ivory arm-rings. buki handful of grain. 

bele pattern on cloth. bel^ second ploughing. 


These sounds appear to belong to all the dialects of Sindhi except 
Kacchi' on the south and Tharéli on the east. In the first specimen of the 
latter given by Sir George Grierson? (District Thar and Parkar on the 
western edge of this dialect) these sounds appear sporadically, in the re- 
maining two specimens (State Jaisalmer further to the east) they do not 
appear at all. 'T'o the north is Lahnda, of which only one dialect seems to 
have them, the Hindki of Dera Ghazi Khan? on the extreme western 
boundary of Lahnda. On the west Sindhi and Hindki are bounded by the 
Iranian Baloci and the Dravidian Brahüi. Neither seems to possess voiced 
stops accompanied by glottal closure. 

The existence of these peculiar sounds was noticed by Stack in his 
Sindhi-English Dictionary published in 1855, where he says that g ‘has 

. a strange sound, formed by placing the tongue against the palate, 
keeping the mouth open and sounding from the throat’; that 7 ‘has a 
peculiar sound only to be acquired by practice’; that d ‘is a harshd... 
sounded . . . from palate and throat combined’; and lastly that 5 ‘has a 
peculiar sound". In writing Stack does not distinguish d from d. 

Trumpp was the next to describe these sounds, first in an article in 
the Zeitschrift der Morgenlándischen Gesellschaft” in 1861, and later, less 
satisfactorily, in his Grammar of the Sindhi Language? published in 1872. 
In the former he says: “g is a peculiar hard g, that is difficult to describe; 
the speaker shuts his mouth and presses up a muffled sound (driickt 
einen dumpfen Laut herauf); then opens his mouth and lets out the 
sound g. This procedure is very like the cry (meckern) of a goat or the 
bleat of a sheep. Etymologically it is in most cases a gg . . . 7 is originally 
a double jj, as is shown by etymology; but now it is treated as a single 
sound and pronounced as dy . . . d is a very hard cerebral d, and is pro- 
duced in the same way as g, by shutting the mouth, pressing out a muffled 
sound and then letting out Z. Etymologically it is a double d . . . b etymo- 
logically = bb; it is pronounced in the same way as g and d . . . These 
four sounds, which originally were double, are now, however, considered 

r LSI viii, i, p. 185. ? LSI viii, i, p. 145. 3 LSI viii, 1, p. 335. 

4 Op. cit. under the letters T ST Z sf. 

5 Vol. xv, pp. 702 ff. 6 pp. 13, 15, 16, 19. 
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as more or less individual, independent sounds. They are found in many 
words in which a double consonant cannot be shown etymologically; but 
the hardness of their pronunciation is to be explained for the most part 
from their close surroundings.’ 

Sir George Grierson writes these sounds as gg, jj, dd, bb, and he says 
of them!: "They are pronounced with a certain stress, prolonging and 
somewhat strengthening the contact of the closed organ, and are, in fact, 
sounded as double letters are pronounced in other parts of India, but 
occur even at the beginning of a word.' He follows Trumpp in explaining 
their origin, but adds that ‘d itself is often doubled, but then becomes dd 
as in ddian” to give’. 

Finally, Dr. Grahame Bailey in a note? speaks of them as 'implosives' 
in which the breath is drawn in instead of being expelled. According to 
him the larynx is lowered and the glottis closed. This action sucks the air 
back, but no appreciable amount enters the lungs. This description agrees 
generally with my own observation. To me the course of events seems to 
be this. Immediately after the occlusion by lips or tongue and palate has 
been formed, the glottis also is closed. The larynx is lowered, and there is 
considerable general muscular tension. The glottis is not opened until the 
lip or tongue occlusion has been broken, so that some air 1s sucked back 
to behind the point of occlusion. Then the glottis is opened to permit 
the formation of voice. It is possible that the glottis is again closed before 
the following vowel is pronounced. 

These sounds do not seem to have been described in any treatise on 
phonetics. But, according to one of my informants,? an m accompanied 
by glottal closure and distinguished from ordinary m, exists in Magarkura, 
one of the Mongolian languages of Nepal. Prince Troubetzkoy* refers to 
consonants in the Caucasian languages accompanied by complete closure 
of the glottis. These he calls 'recoursives', a convenient term I have 
anglicized as ‘recursives’; he indicates them by a dot above or below the 
letter. They are apparently only surds: 4 (ultra-velar), k, £, ¢, ¢ (c = ts), 
$, A (a lateral surd spirant). 

Whatever may be the origin of these recursive sounds in Sindhi, it is 
certain that they are not now simple double voiced stops. My Sindhi 
friends immediately detected the difference between my more or less 
correct pronunciation of b, for example, as b accompanied by a closure of 
the glottis, and my pronunciation of it as bb. 


I LSI, viii, i, p. 22. 

2 Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. ii, pt. iv, p. 837. 
3 Capt. C. J. Morris of the 2/3rd Q.A.O. Gurkha Rifles. 

* Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, No. 72, p. 204. 
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It is now necessary to discuss the origin of these sounds; and first to 
consider to what sounds in Sanskrit and Prakrit they correspond. Neither 
Trumpp nor Sir George Grierson have fully explained their correspond- 
ence when they occur initially. But a detailed examination of the words in 
which they occur shows that initially g f d b correspond to initial g-, j- 
(dy-), d-, b- (dv-) in Sanskrit, and intervocalically to consonant groups in 
Sanskrit that in Prakrit became -gg- -jj- -dd- (-dd-) -bb- (-vv-), while the 
simple voiced stops in Sindhi, g j d b, are the result of special conditions 
and in most cases (where not occurring in loan-words from other languages) 
are descendants of Primitive Indian sounds other than gj d b. The simple 
voiced dental d, except in the group zd, is only found in loan-words. That 
is to say, except for certain specific exceptions, Sindhi has shifted Primitive 
Indian g j d b to g j d b. 

Below will be shown in detail the origin of the two series of unaspirated 
voiced stops in Sindhi. 


G 


= Skt. g-: gái lost (gatd-), gaii f. cow gàó bovine gawar" m. cowherd 
(gàü- gava- gopalá-), ganan" to count (ganayati), gan! f. hump of a bullock 
gan" m. handle of a tool ganó m. stalk of jawari (ganda-), gabh” m. foetus 
gabhin' f. pregnant gabhirü m. youth (gdrbha- garbhini garbharüpa-), 
gambhir" sedate (gambhird-), gaman” to move slowly (gamyaté), garan” to 
melt (galati), garó heavy (Pa. garu-, cf. Skt. gurú- gariydms-), gal" m. cheek 
(galla-), gahano m. jewels (gahana), gain” to sing (gdpayati), garho red 
(gàdha-), gijh* f. vulture (cf. grdhyà and grdhra-), ginhapn" to buy (grhnáti), 
giran” to devour (girati gilati), gui f. anus (gütha-), gujh" m. secret (gúhya-), 
gur" m. molasses (guda-), gun" m. kindness (gund-), gundhan" to plait the 
hair (gumphayati + granthayati), gün: f. sackcloth (géna-), gürho dense 
(güdhá-), gëhü m. wheat (godhima-), gotr" m. family (gotrá-), goth" m 
village (gosthá-), goh" f. iguana (godhá), sil m. cow's urine (gomitra-). 

= Skt. gr-: gandh" m. joint gandh' f. knot gandhir" knotty (grantha- 
granthi- granthila-), etc., gihan” to swallow (grásati: with i after giran” < 
girati), gah" m. bait (grasa-), githo swallowed (cf. grasta-), gah" m. pledge 
(gráha-), gahiló headstrong (<*grathillaka-, cf. grathila-). 

= Skt. -gr-: ag" m. front agō m. id. agé in front agiré superior, etc. 
(dgra-), jagan" to awake (Pa. jaggatz, cf. Skt. jdgarti), pagah" m. rope to 
moor boat to bank (pragraha-). 

— Skt. -gn-: bhago broken (bhagna-), mag" filled with pride (magna-), 
lagó attached (lagna-). 

= Skt. -gy-: jag" fit jugain" be suitable (yogya-), bhag" m. fate (bhagya-), 
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suhag” m. husband (saubhdgya-), nibhãg” ill-luck (nirbhagya-), lagan" to 
begin (lagyait). 

= Skt. -dg-: ugan" to spring up (udgata-), ugāran” to chew the cud 
(udgara-). 

= Skt. -rg-: mag" m. path (marga-), wag” m. herd of cattle (vdrga-), 
méhag” m. herd of buffalo (mahisavarga-). 

= Skt. -Ig-: phagun" m. name of a month (phdlguna-), wag? f. bridle 
(valgà: the length of the z is unexplained). 

In a number of words without a Sanskrit etymology g corresponds to g 
in other modern Indo-aryan languages: e.g. garh” m. fort (cf. H. garhi), 
gali f. lane (cf. H. galt), gari f. abuse (cf. H. galt), etc. 


J 

== Skt. j-: jangh= f. leg (gdrigha), jafi^ f. bridegroom’s procession (jdnya-), 
jar? f. root (jatà), janan” to bear jad m. son jand m. person jam" m. birth 
(jdnati jatá- jéna- jánman-), jami m. Eugenia jambolana (jambüka-), jatro 
m. son-in-law (jdmaty-), jànan" to know (jündti), jar“ m. net jārō m. cob- 
web jari f. net (jala- jalakd- jalika), jibh“ f. tongue (jihwd). 

= Skt. jy-: jëth m. husband's elder brother (jyéstha-). 

-jy-: bhajan" to be broken (bhajyáte), bhijan" to be wet (< *abhi- 

yajyaté, cf. abhyajyaté), rajan” to satiate (rajyaté). 

= Skt. ju-: jar" f. fever (jvara-). 

-jv-: pajiran" to flare pajaran" to light wijuran" to become bright 

(prajvalaii prajvalayati vijoalati). 

= Skt. -jj-: sajan" m. friend (sajjana-), bhujan" to parch (bhyjjatt), laga 
f. rope (rdjju-), laj* f. shame lajan” to be ashamed (/ajjà lajjaté). 

= Skt. -jjy-: bhujan" to be parched (bhyyjyateé). 

= Skt. -dy-: aj" to-day (adyd), khaj" m. food (khadya-), khájan" to be 
eaten (khadyaté), chajó m. shed (chadya-), chijan" to be broken (chidyaté), 
wij" f. lightning (vidyút-), upajan" to be produced wpaj" m. produce 
(utpadyaté utpddya-), mipajan" to be nourished (mispadyaté), sapajan" to 
be found (sampadyaté: sap- instead of samb- is not explained), wajd m. 
musical instrument (vddya-), wijā f. knowledge, wéj" m. doctor (vidya 
vaidya-). 

= Skt. -7j-: Rhaj: f. itch (lex. kharju-: does this represent *kharju- ?). 


D 
The existence of Middle Indian -dd- is shown by the equation Sindhi 


d = Nepali y: MI. -d- > S. r, N. r. 
= MI. d- -dd-: düm” a Dom (domba-); gadii m. mug (gadduka-, cf. N. 
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garuwa), ladii m. a sweetmeat (laddu-), wadoó large (<*vadda-, cf. N. baro), 
had" m. bone (hadda-, cf. N. har), gádó m. cart («*gàdda-, cf. L. gadi, 
P. gaddi, H. gari). 

But the most frequent source of d is Middle Indian d- -dd-. I have shown 
elsewhere that these are regularly represented by a cerebral in Sindhi. 

= Skt. d-: dukár" m. famine (dugkala-), dakhin" m. the south dakhino 
southern (daksina- daksina-), dadhr" m. itch (dadru-) dahi f. curds (dddhi-), 
dand" m. tooth (dénta-), dam" trained dánd" m. ox (damya- dantd-), dah“ 
ten (dása), dahan” to excite dajhan" to be afflicted dadhó excited (ddhati 
dahyaté dagdhá-), dian" to give dijan” to be given (dáyatë diydté), dàwan" 
dàn" m. shackles for the forefeet (ddman- damani), dāhö wise (lex. dasa-), 
din" m. festival day (dina-), dih" m. day (divasa-), dëu m. demon (devd-), 
déh* m. country (désd-), der" m. wife's brother (devara- dévy-), dikh* f. 
initiation ceremony (diksa), did m. lamp (dipa-), dóran" to wander (dola- 
yaté), doh" m. fault (dosa-), dukh” m. pain (duhkha-), duhan” to milk 
dudh" m. curds dódhi m. milkman dohó m. milker (duhdti dugdhá- dosdhr- 
dogha-), dohitro- m. daughter's son (dauhitra-), dür! at a distance (diré), 
dàadho hard (dardhya-), daran" to fear (dárati), daran" to split dar” m. 
fissure dar! f. den, burrow (darayati dära- dart), doro m. string of a kite 
(doraka-), dii two (duváu), düno double (Pkt. duuna-, cf. Skt. dvigund-). 

= Skt. -dd-: kodar! f. hoe kódáryó m. worker with a hoe (kuddala- 
kauddála-), udàin" to cause to fly (uddapayati, cf. diyatt). 

= Skt. -bd-: sad" m. call sadan” to call sadó m. calling (sdbda-). 

== Skt. -rd-: padan” to break wind pad" m. breaking wind (pardaté 
parda-), gadah” m. donkey (gardabhá-), codaha fourteen (cdturdasa), 
kudan" to leap (kürdati), ladan” to load (lardayati), chadan” to abandon 
(chardayati), dédar" m. frog (dardura-), kod" m. cowry (kaparda-), nidar" 
fearless (*nirdara-). 


B 


= Skt. b-: badhé bound bajhan" to be bound bandhan” to bind bandh 
m. dike (baddhd- badhyáte bandhati bandha-), bakar" m. goat (barkara-), 
bahar" m. outside bahar? adv. outside bahar’ abroad (cf. bahís bahikd-), 
bajhá except (bahya-), bahit much (bahü-), biló m. cat (H. billa, cf. Skt. 
bidála-), bir" m. hole, burrow (bila-), bihan” m. seed (bija-), budan” to sink 
(«*budyati, cf. Dhatup. budati and N. burnu), budhd understood budh’ 
f. sense bujhan" to understand bujham" to be heard (buddhá- buddhi- 
büdhyaté budhyáte), bundhan" to hear (<*bundhati, cf. büdhyaté, pres. part. 
hudháná- Dhatup. bund- to perceive, Gk. revOdvopat), buhd m. husk of 
jawari and bajhari (busa-), bolan" to speak (bollaka-, cf. G. bélvit id.). 
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= Skt. br-: bambhan" m. Brahman (bráhmana-). 

-br-: kubó hunch-backed (<*kubraka-, cf. kubjá- kubhrá-). 

= Skt. -rb- : kabiró spotted (karbura-), babur" m. Acacia arabica (barbura- 
babbula- varvüra-), dubiro thin (durbala-). 

= Skt. dv-: ba two Dijo second bi- (dvd dvitiya- dvi-), bawih* twenty- 
two (dvavimsati), bari f. little window (dvdra-). 

= Skt. -dv-: ubatan” m. perfumed flour to rub the body with (udvar- 
tana-), ubaran" to save (*udvdrayati, cf. vàrayati to ward off). 

From these examples it will be seen that Middle Indian voiced stops, 
single when initial or double when intervocalic, became recursives or 
voiced stops accompanied by glottal closure in Sindhi, namely g 7 d b. 
Nevertheless, the voiced stops without glottal closure, namely g j d b, 
are still found in Sindhi. It is necessary to consider their origin. 

Sindhi, like Singhalese and Kasmiri, distinguishes Skt. 7 and y. The 
former, as we have seen, became g; the latter became j. 


Sk. Sgh K. S. 
j d z J 
y y y j 

Skt. y-: jö m. ja f. who (yáh ya), jö because (ydtah), janyé m. sacred 
cord (yajfiopavitá-), jadho jahan” jahini f. jabhan" jah" m. coitus (*yabdha- 
yábhati yabhana- yabhyaté yabha-), jandr* m. handmill jandró m. lock 
(yantrá-), jaü m. barley jàó of barley (yáva- yavaka-), jän? f. ligusticum 
ajowan (yavani), jatr^ f. furrow (yatra), juto employed (yuktá-), juhar” m. 
yoke of a plough (*yugadhara-, cf. yugamdhara-), jotrd m. cord (yoktra-), 
jog" proper (yógya-), judh! f. strife jodho m. warrior (*yuddhi- yoddhr-), 
Johan to injure (ydpayait), jiia ji f. louse (yüka), jii f. den or lay of a wild 
animal (*yüti-, cf. gav-yüti-). 

It may be noted that all the languages which distinguish j- from y- also 
distinguish b- from v-. The converse, however, is not true, as, for example, 
in the case of Gujarati and Marathi, which distinguish b- from v-, but 
not j- from y-. 

Before PI. i, j- appears as j, not as j: jirü m. cummin-seed (jiraka-), 
jiu m. living being (jivd-), jiaro alive (jivald-), jian" to live (jivatt). 

Although in general there is agreement in development between a single 
initial and a double intervocalic consonant, there is a difference in the case 
of y. Whereas y- became j-, the group -yy- -ry- became 7. ‘These groups 
appear in Pali and Magadhi Prakrit as yy, and in Singhalese as y (if the 
etymology aya individual < drya- Pa. ayya- is correct). I have discovered 
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no instance of the development of -yy- in Kagmiri. In Prakrit and the other 
modern languages its treatment coincides, as in Sindhi, with -jj-. 

ry: Raj" m. ceremony, work (karyà-) has another form kaj“, which, 
although neither Stack nor Shirt draw any distinction of meaning between 
the two, may be a loan (cf. H. kaj) or may have been affected by the verb 
kajan” to be done; pujan” to be filled (paryate), sij” m. sun (sirya-). 

Corresponding to Sanskrit passives in -Zya- (e.g. niyaté diyáte), Pali had 
forms with -tya- or -tyya- (e.g. nzyat or niyyati, diyati or diyyatt).! The 
former may possibly represent the eastern dialect element in Pali, the 
latter the western, since in Prakrit, where this suffix has been largely 
extended and is regularly added to present stems to form the passive (e.g. 
pucchiadi pucchijjai: pucchadi), there seems to have been a somewhat 
similar division. Maharastri and Ardhamagadhi had -7ja- (e.g. dijjai); 
Sauraséni and Magadhi had -ia- (e.g. diadiP The modern distribution is 
for -yja-, Sindhi, Rajasthani, Marathi; for -a-, Lahnda, the Himalayan 
group (e.g. Kului, Kumaoni, Nepali), Gujarati, Pafijabi, Hindi (e.g. 
Standard Hindi, Braj, Chattisgarhi). Thus Gujarati breaks the continuity 
of the -zjja- area. 

After the analogy of forms in -iya- -iyya- roots ending in 4 formed their 
passives in Pali in -#ya- or -uyya-.? These appear in Sindhi with f: sujan“ 
to be heard (srayáte Pa. suyyati), sujan” to be swollen (szyate), ujan” to be 
woven (yate). 

To Pali -zya- -iyya-, however, Sindhi corresponds with -7-, not *-y-. 
This is due to the effect of the preceding 2: cf. ji > ji-. And since ji- 
became ji- (e.g. jibh? < jihvá) and gjj > ij (e.g. chijan" < chidyate), the 
immediate forerunner of 77 must have been -ijja- -zyya- rather than -zyya- 
(cf. Pa. -Zyya-, Pkt. -jja-), just as *kdttham (Skt. Rasthá- but Pa. kattha-) 
was the forerunner of kafh" m. wood, as opposed to hath” hand (Skt. 
hásta-, Pa. hattha-). This reasoning is supported by the similar develop- 
ment of drijan" to be afraid (diryate). 

-iya-: wikijan" to be sold (vikrzyáte), dijan” to be given (diydte), nijan" 
to be carried away (nzyáte), khijan" to be boiled away (ksiydté); with con- 
traction of a preceding 7, /rijo third (trttya-), bijo second (dvitiya-). This 
difference of treatment between Skt. -iya- > -ij- and Skt. -idya- > -ij- 
shows that the derivation of khan" to be angry, H. khijnd, M. khijné, 
G. khijvii id., N. khijaunu to irritate, from Skt. khidyaté to be depressed 
(as proposed by M. Bloch* and myself5) is untenable, and that these words 


I Geiger, Pali, Š 175. 2 Pischel, § 535. 
3 Geiger, Pali, § 175. 4 La Formation de la langue marathe, p. 319. 
5 JRAS, 1921, p. 535. 
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must be referred to Skt. ksiydté to be injured, Pa. Rhiyati to be angry. In 
the same way, since passives in Sindhi like dijan” must be referred to 
diydté, it is reasonable to refer similar passives, e.g. those in -Zja- in 
Prakrit, -2j- in Marathi, to the same form, and not, as does M. Bloch,? 
to an analogical extension of -ijja- < -idya-, seen in Pkt. chijjat < chidyaté, 
which became Sindhi chzan". 

kijan” to be done (cf. Skt. kriydté, but Pkt. kijjaï, H. kijnd) was formed 
after the analogy of passives like diyaté > dijan"; kajan", to be done, owes 
its vowel to karan” to do (kardii). 

It has already been shown that MI. jé- became S. je- (e.g. jeth" < 
jyésthah); and it is probable that the regular treatment of -éyya < -éya- 
was similar, namely that it became S. -é- (cf. the treatment -dy- > -j-: 
wej" < vaidyah). Thus: pé" m. drinking, pj" péji f. rice-water, pé" pejo 
m. watering land after sowing (péya- péyd, Pa. peyya-). 

But in three words -éyya- is apparently represented by -é-: bhanëjo 
m. sister's son (bhdginéyaka-, Pa. bhagineyya-) is perhaps influenced by the 
parallel form bhanié (*bhaginiya-); matrejo, belonging to a stepmother, 
although apparently from *matreya- Pa. matteyya-, is considered by both 
Stack and Shirt in their dictionaries to be »afré- the possessive affix 76, 
and may so have been divided by popular etymology; sé* f. couch (šayya, 
Pkt. sejja) is perhaps a loan-word (cf. H. sé f. id. and the hybrid S. sejband" 
m. cord for tying down bedding to the legs of the bed — H. sejband). 

The development then of y- on the one hand and -yy- on the other is 
not parallel, although in all the other languages it is parallel: j- and -j-, 
Sgh. y- and -y-. À similar inconsistency is seen in the history of the group 
rv. 

Skt. v- became S. w-: wag” m. herd (vdrga-), waran" to prevent (vara- 
yati), wisd thunderstruck (vismaya-), wuthd rained (vrstd-), wethan" m. 
pack-cloth (véstana-), etc. But -rv- became -b-: caban” to chew (carvati). 
With this treatment may be compared tbe difference between Pa. v- and 
-bb- (e.g. vijja < vidyd, but sabba- < sárva-), although the other modern 
languages have parallel treatment of both: e.g. G. M. Sgh. v- and -v-, 
H. N. B. b- and -b-. 

Sabh" ‘all’ may represent *sab--hu (cf. H. sabhi < sab-|-hi). In cowih" 
twenty-four (caturvimsat- cáturvim$ati- and niwad calm (mrvdata-) the 
peculiar treatment of the group -rv- is due to the fact that the 7 is the last 
sound of a prefix. Such a group was liable to a different treatment from 
that of a group in the middle of a word: for example, normally PI. -sk- 
-$c- -is- -dv- became MI. -kkh- -cch- -cch- -bb-, but where the first 


z: Op. cit, p. 115. 
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consonant of the group belonged to a prefix the treatment was different, 
namely -kk- -cc- -ss- -vv-. 

The treatment of the group vy differs from that of rv. Initially vy- 
became w-: wagh" m. tiger (vyaghrd-), wakhan* f. praise (vyakhyana-), 
waghar" m. seasoning with spices (cf. vyagharayat:). But between vowels 
-vy- became b without glottal closure: siban” to sew (stvyati), katab” m. 
business (Rértavya-), present participles passive in -2b6 (-itavya-). This 
points to an interval between the development of rv > vv > bb and the 
same development of vy. This is borne out by the inscriptions of Asoka, 
in which Skt. rv usually appears as v while vy remains unchanged.: In 
Pali, too, whereas -rv- always appears as -bb-, vy sometimes remains 
unchanged.? 

J then is regularly the product of Skt. y- and of Skt. 7 under certain 
conditions, and b is the product of Skt. -oy-. On the other hand, all the 
simple voiced stops—g j d b—can result from the disaspiration of the 
corresponding aspirated voiced stops—gh jh dh bh. A voiced aspirate 
when followed by an aspirate or by A in the same word lost its aspiration 
and became the corresponding simple voiced stop without glottal closure. 
It makes no difference whether / represents a Sanskrit intervocalic sibilant 
or has been inserted simply to avoid hiatus. 

g: gah" m. fodder gahi m. grasscutter (ghasd-: contrast gah" m. bait < 
grasa-), gahan” to rub (*ghrsati, cf. gharsati H. ghasna), after which also 
gasan” to be rubbed for *ghasan" (ghysyaté or gharsyaté); gathó rubbed 
(ghrsta-); gih” m. ghee < *ghihu (ghytd-), sangahan" to kill < *sanghahan" 
(samghdtayati samghata-). 

d: dithd bold < *ghitho (dhrstd-); drahan" to fall drahan" to cause to 
fall < *dhrahan* (*dhras-, cf. H. dhisalna dhasalna to tumble into). 

b: bathi f. quiver (bhástra), bahan” to bark (bhasati), bahakan" to shine 
(cf. bhásati), bikh? f. alms (bhiksd), bath" m. pot for parching grain (bhrástra-), 
bukh^ f. hunger < *bhukh^, cf. H. bhikh (bubhuksa), bih” m. roots of a 
lotus for eating < *bhih" (Pa. bhisa-, Skt. bisa-), buh” m. chaff of wheat < 
*bhuh" rests on *bhusa- (Pa. bhusa-, H. bhusa) beside buhd m. buhi f. chaff 
of jawari (Skt. busa-). 

A surd stop preceded by a nasal becomes the corresponding voiced 
stop, which remains without glottal closure. Thus zik #c nf nt mp become 
ng ñj nd nd mb. 'Theoriginalvoiced stops preceded by a nasal are completely 
assimilated to the preceding nasal. Thus zig ñj nd nd mb become n ñ m 
(< nn) n m. 

ñk: ang" m. figure (ankd-), angür" m. sprout (arküra-), kang“ m. crane 

! Sénart, The Inscriptions of Piyadasi, p. 114. 2 Geiger, Pali, p. 66. 
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(kanká-), kangan" m. bracelet (kañhana-), sang" f. fear sangan“ to fear 
(Sanka $ánkate). 

fic: kafijurd m. bodice (kaficula-), mufijan" to send (muficáti), pafij* five 
(páfica), mafijo m. low bedstead (mafíca-), kufiji £. key (kuficika). 

ni: kandó m. thorn kāndö thorny (kanta- kàntaka-), ghand” m. bell 
(ghanta-), wandan" to divide (vantayatt). 

nt: andi f. edge of cloth (¿nta-), andar" m. inside (dntara-), Rhand: f. 
patience (ksdnti-), tand” f. thread (tdntu-), dand” m. tooth (dánta-), dand" 
m. ox (dantd-), sandàin" to vex (santàpayati). 

mp: kamban” to tremble (kampaté), cambd m. Michelia champaka 
(campaka-), líimban" to plaster (limpáti), sambat! f. preparation (sampattt-), 
irumban" to pierce (Dhatup. trumpati). 

In the group stop -+r the r is assimilated, except when the stop is a 
dental. In that group the dental becomes a cerebral and the r (except in 
South Sindhi) remains. Even when the resultant cerebral is voiced, there 
is not glottal closure. 

dr: drakh? f. a small grape (dráksa), drau m. fear (drdva-), droh" m. 
deceit dróh; wily dréhan" to deceive (droha- drohin- drohayati), droranu 
drokan" drakan" to run (cf. drávati dráti), adrokó damp (ardrá-); nindr* 
f. sleep (nidrd), mundr* f. seal mundri f. signet mundrap" to seal (mudra 
mudrikà mudrayati). 

ntr: Gndro m. entrails (antrá-), nendró m. inviter (nimantraka-), mandr" 
m. spell (zuántra-), jandr" m. handmill (yantrd-). 

ndr: candr" m. moon cándr" lunar (candrá- candra-), candré perverse 
(*candraka-, cf. cánda-), indri f. penis (indriyd-). 

Thus where the voiced stop is preceded by a nasal or followed by r 
there 1s no glottal closure. 

What has been said does not explain all the voiced stops without glottal 
closure to be found in Sindhi. There are a number of such where we should 
expect to find recursives. 

Many of these occur in what are obviously loan-words. 

b: bag" m. crane (baka-) beside bawd m. a waterfowl [-g- < -k-: tat- 
sama], báur" m. Acacia farnesiana (bakula- bakula- vakula-), biind* f. drop 
(bindu- vindu-) [-ünd- < -und-: cf. H. bid £.], badal* m. cloud (vàárdala-) 
[b- < v-, -L- < -l-: cf. H. badal], bacan“ to be left (Pkt. vacca?) [b- < v-: 
cf. H. bacná]; bar“ m. load (Persian bar), etc. 

If the loan were early enough, b became 5: budhō old (cf. Pa. buddha- 
beside vaddha- vuddha-, H. buddha bürhà: Skt. vrddhá-). 

I have found no instance of d for d. 

Except after n, d does not occur in Sindhi proper. All words containing 
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d in any other position are loans. In many cases the d- of a loan-word has 
been changed to d-: e.g. dan" m. gift, dust wicked, des" m. country, 
beside dan” dust" des". 

j: in jadál" m. stupid fellow (jada-), after which also jar" stupid, and 
jágan" to be awake ojagoó m. sleeplessness (Pa. jaggati, Skt. jagarti), there 
may be dissimilation of the glottal closure before the following recursive. 

In ji f. jasmine (lex. jat?), ujar” waste (*ujjata- : jatà) it is not certain 
that we have to do with original j-, though the existence of Pa. jati, Sgh. 
dá, and Pa. jafi points to it. If j- is original, these two words must be loans 
in Sindhi (cf. H. jai ujrà). Jar" m. water (jala-) is perhaps a tatsama. 

There are numerous instances of j in words, many of which are obvious 
loans: jalan" to burn (jvdlati) and kajal” m. collyrium (kajjala-) |-I- < -I-: 
cf. H. jalna kajjal], juthó defiled (justa-) [ü < u: cf. H. jutha jhütha]. 
Tatsamas: janani f. mother, janma m. birth, japan" to mutter prayers, etc. 
Loans from Persian and Arabic: jabàn" f. tongue, jahar" m. poison, jaró 
a little, etc. 

The most numerous exceptions are those words in which MI. g- -gg- 
appear as g, not g. 

Gadah” m. donkey (gardabhá-), gadii mug (gadduka-), gado cart(*gadda-), 
are explained by dissimilation. The following pairs, though without 
etymologies, are instructive: garan” to drip, but gadan” to meet; gari f. 
‘lump’, but gadi f. bunch; garó m. hail, but gadó m. bundle. There is no 
instance of initial g- followed by another recursive in the next syllable. 

In gugur” m. bdellium (gulgulu-), gajan” to thunder (garjati), gajar” m. 
an edible root (lex. garjara-) there appears to have been a simultaneous 
dissimilation. It is at least noteworthy that the sequences represented by 
the types gag gaj do not occur in any words. 

A number of words are obvious loans: gájó m. hemp (gafija- would 
become in Sindhi *gafio: cf. H. gája), gánd! f. anus (ganda-) géndó m. 
rhinoceros (gandaka-) [-nd- remains: cf. H. gar gainda], gangati f. Ganges 
earth (ganga-myttika) [ng remains], g6l6 round (gola-) [-l- < -d- or -l-: 
cf. H. gola], ag: f. fire (agni-) [à < a: cf. H. dg £]. Tatsamas: gat! f. 
salvation, git“ m. song, gupt" hidden, etc. Loans through Persian: garm" 
hot, gandé stinking, gujar" m. livelihood, etc. 

There remain, however, a number of words, which show g for MI. 
£- -gg- and yet show no other distinctive non-Sindhi sound-change. 

gat f. gai f. cow (g0-) beside gai gawdar" gào gailir"; gawain" to lose, 
waste (gamayati) beside ga lost; gard m. neck (gala-) beside gard m. id. 
gar! lagan” to embrace [galé m. throat is an obvious loan: cf. H. gala]; 
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güh" m. excrement (gutha-) beside gui f. anus; gör fair-complexioned 
(gaura-) beside gorain" to become white. 

In all the above instances there is a related form in Sindhi with g. 
The following seem isolated: gusd? m. ascetic (gosvamin-: it is not certain 
whether u here is the regular treatment of 0), gar: f. abuse (gàáli: cf. H. 
gall), gaa m. village (grdma-: cf. H. gaz: Sindhi has another word, goth“). 

Al these we may legitimately assume to be loan-words either from 
without or within the Sindhi area. But we have had cases of apparent 
dissimilation of g- and j- before other recursives, whereas b and d remain 
in a similar position; e.g. babur" baburd budan” dedar", etc. Further, the 
sequence jag is tolerated, while gag and gaj are not. ‘The reason is that the 
further back in the mouth the stop is made, the greater is the difficulty of 
accompanying it with a glottal stop. This is a fact which a learner of 

Sindhiat once appreciates. Hence g is less stable than j, and j less stable 
than d and P. 

The following comparative dates for the change of the simple voiced 
stops to recursives can be established. 

The glottal closure was introduced 
A. After 

(1) -ro- > -bb-; for this > S. b. 

(2) -yy- -ry- > -jj-; for these > S. 7. 

(3) ud-v- > ubb- (through uvv-); for this > 8. 5. 

Probably after 
(4) dv- > b-; for this > S. b-. 
-dy- > -jj-; for this > S. J. 
B. Before 

(r) -vy- > -bb-; for this > S. b. 

(2) y- > j-; for this > S. j. 

(3) The dissimilation of voiced aspirates before another aspirate or h; 

for in this position gh jh dh bh > S. gj d b. 

In the inscriptions of Asoka do- remains, -rv- and -ry- are represented 
only by v and y (= vv and yy). 

Initial y- became j- after the first century A.p.: But it must not be for- 
gotten that y- is still preserved in Singhalese and Kaémiri. But it will 
probably not be far wrong to place the development of the glottal stop 
between the time of Ašoka (but probably much later; since in Lüders's 
Bruchstücke? -yy- from -ry- was still preserved) and the first century A.D. 
The narrowest limits are between the changes of -yy- to -jj- on the one 
hand and y- to j- on the other. 

x Bloch, p. 19. 2 p. 60. 
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ONE of the striking differences between the phonetic systems of Indo- 
aryan and its parent Indo-European is the existence in the former of the 
cerebral series of sounds as well as the dental. These appear among the 
stops, the nasals, the sibilants, and later among the liquids also. ‘Thus 
opposed to Indo-European # th d dh, n, s z, Lr we find in the various 
Indo-aryan languages the two series 


t th d dh, n, ç ey l y 
t th d dh, n gs % %F r rh. 


Of these, *z *z belong to the prehistoric and 7 rh to the modern period. 

To solve the problem of the origin of this second series is important 
not only for the history of the Indian languages, but for linguistic science 
in general. 

It has been assumed by many that the existence of cerebrals in Indo- 
aryan is due to the influence of the Dravidian substratum upon whom the 
invading Aryans imposed their language. This view receives a qualified 
support from M. Meillet?; and is enunciated in the Cambridge History of 
India? with a certainty unwarranted by the present state of our knowledge. 

On the other hand, M. Grammont* attributes the origin of the cerebrals 
to a general tendency in Indo-aryan to relax the pronunciation in favour 
of articulation in the neighbourhood of the palatal arch, a general tendency 
which, according to M. Grammont, is responsible for other sound-changes 
also in Indo-aryan. 

'T wo classes of cerebralization must be distinguished: firstly that common 
to all the Indo-aryan languages, and secondly that which is dialectical, 
being found in some but not in all. 


A. COMMON INDO-ARYAN CEREBRALIZATION 


The change of s z to sh-sounds (š 3) after the sonants z u r and the con- 
sonant R goes back probably to a dialectical variation within Indo-European 
itself,5 and certainly to the period of Indo-Iranian (Aryan) community. 


1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 3, 1924, pp. 555-84. 

2 Introduction à l'étude comparative des langues indo-européennes, p. 12. 

3 p. 49. 

* Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, vol. xix, pp. 254, 267, 277. 
5 Meillet, Introduction, p. 73. 
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In Sanskrit, between vowels, these sounds appearing as s (r) were 
distinguished from the descendants of the Indo-European palatal stops, 
$ j h, but before stops both developed in the same way, namely as s *z. 
An Indo-European dental immediately following these sounds became in 
Sanskrit a corresponding cerebral, viz. # th d or dh. With this assimilation 
may be compared the different articulatory positions of the final Z in 
English bat and bashed. Of the groups thus formed sf sth remained in 
Sanskrit, while *zd *zdh became d dh with lengthening of a preceding 
short vowel other than r. 

Further z, if preceded in the same word (or word-group) by s or r, 
whether immediately or at a distance, provided no sound involving 
articulation with the tongue-tip intervened, became z. 

Lastly, s *z preceding stops other than dentals, preceding s and probably 
finally! became £ d. 

In common Indo-aryan then there were no cerebral stops, except such 
as developed from s *z or from dentals in contact with these sounds. 
Notably there were no initial or intervocalic cerebral stops with the 
exception of intervocalic -d- -dh- < *zd- *zdh (Rgvedic -l- -Jh-). 

The Primitive Indian cerebrals thus originated have remained cerebrals 
in all the modern languages but Gypsy with the following exceptions: 
$ has coincided in development with s except in the north-west group 
(e.g. Kasmiri and Gypsy), where it has become š together with original £; 
n has become z in the middle and eastern groups (Hindi, Nepali, Bihari, 
Bengali, Assamese); zz through zz has everywhere become z n except in 
Singhalese, where it remains as z, and in that as yet undefined dialect 
which produced forms of the type kaná- beside karná- ; Į became | in the 
dialect, also as yet undefined, which produced forms of the type nala- 
beside nadá- nalá-, and this / remained when the word was borrowed by 
the middle and eastern group. 


B. DIALECTICAL CEREBRALIZATION 


Once established in India, it was inevitable that the language of the 
Aryan invaders, sensibly one, should diverge into numerous dialects. But 
there is scarcely any language area in history more favourable for the 
mixing of dialects than India. And from the Rgveda onwards we have no 
linguistic monument in India in which there is not ample evidence of 
borrowing, in vocabulary or grammatical forms, from kindred Indo-aryan 
dialects. 


r Cf. Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, i, $8 149, 150. 
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This is obvious in the subsequent history of the common Indo-aryan 
dentals. In a few words in Vedic, and in an ever increasing number of 
words in Middle Indian (Classical Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit) and in 
Modern Indian, original dentals appear represented by cerebrals. But the 
change is not uniform. It may appear in some words and not in others, 
in some languages and not in others, in some dentals (e.g. d-) and not in 
others (e.g. ¢-). These facts clearly point to the dialectical character of the 
phenomena of cerebralization. It was the result not of a single change, but 
of different changes, which formed a number of different isoglosses. 

A word which happened to be borrowed from a cerebralizing dialect 
by a neighbour at an early period would naturally tend to have a wider 
extension than one borrowed at a later period. Such would more particu- 
larly be the case if that neighbour had developed or was about to develop 
a literary language destined to affect very deeply all the dialects of 
the group. Thus Vedic kátukah and danddh may be loan-words from 
a cerebralizing dialect.t The cerebral which appears in Vedic appears also 
in all modern languages in which they are represented: Sgh. kulu dada, 
Gy. ran (n < -nd-), K. dona, S. karo dano, N. karuwa (-r- < -r-) dáro, 
P. danna, G. kadu dado, M. kadi dad, H. karud dara, B. dara, O. kadud. 
Vedic dásati became Pa. dasati, and throughout the modern languages 
has the cerebral, while Vedic dása, which became Pa. dasa, appears in 
most of the modern languages with a dental (e.g. M. das) but in Sindhi 
with a cerebral, dah*. 

Vedic and Sanskrit words containing cerebrals in place of dentals are 
discussed fully by Wackernagel? without the attempt to define the dia- 
lectical areas of cerebralization; but definition, if attainable, is most 
necessary. 

M. Bloch? has summed up what is known of the repartition of the 
phenomena in Middle and Modern Indian. Briefly, cerebralization of 
dentals in the presence of 7 is an eastern rather than a western pheno- 
menon. Marathi follows the western dialects and retains dentals. My own 
observation^ led me to rank Gujarati in this respect with Marathi. But 
detailed studies of other languages are required. 

Sindhi, although not an eastern dialect, has already been noticed’ as 
a language in which cerebrals appear where other languages have dentals; 
but as yet no definition has been given of the conditions under which they 


1 Wackernagel, i, pp. 169, 171. 

2 i, pp. 167 ff. 

3 La Formation de la langue marathe, pp. 117 ft. 
4 See above, pp. 120 ff. 

5 Cf. Bloch, p. 126. 
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appear. It is the object of this paper to examine which Primitive Indian 
dentals have become cerebrals in Sindhi, and under what conditions. 

The Sindhi cerebrals are all pronounced with tongue-tip turned back 
and striking behind the teeth-ridge. The separate sounds are these: 


t, a surd stop, which may be followed immediately by 7, often not 
shown in writing: fr. In Southern Sindhi this group has become £. 

th, an aspirated surd stop. 

d, a voiced stop, which may be followed immediately by r: dr. In Southern 
Sindhi this group has become d. 

d, a voiced stop, the explosion of which is immediately preceded by an 
occlusion of the glottis. It bears the same relation to d as g j b to 
gj b. 

dh, an aspirated voiced stop, which may be followed immediately by 
r :dhr. Yn Southern Sindhi this group has become dh. 

7, a voiced flap. 

7h, an aspirated voiced flap. 

n, a voiced nasal accompanied by some escape of breath through the 
mouth. 


A note is required to elucidate the relationship between d dr d dh and 
r rh. D represents older dh which has lost its aspiration through dissimila- 
tion: e.g. ditho bold < *dhztho: Skt. dhrstá-, cf. N. dhito id. The origin 
of g and b and partly of j- (which also represents Skt. y-) is similar. Dr 
represents Skt. dr or ir in the group ntr: e.g. drakh^ f. small grape: Skt. 
draksa, mandr" m. spell: Skt. mántra-. D represents older d- or -dd-: e.g. 
kodi f. small shell: Pkt. kavaddia Skt. kapardikà. Dh represents older dh- 
or -ddh-: e.g. dedh" one and a half: Pkt. divaddha- Skt. dvyardha-. R 
represents older -d-: e.g. kóró m. bosom: Skt. kroda-; rh represents older 
-dh-: e.g. parhan” to read: Pkt. padha? Skt. pathati. 

The difference of development between Pkt. -dd- -ddh- and -d- -dh- is 
seen elsewhere. Nepali distinguishes them as y and 7. There appears to be 
a similar distinction in Kaámiri and in the Lakhimpuri and Chattisgarhi 
dialects of Hindi. 'There may be here an explanation of the various con- 
fusions in Hindi between d and 7, and undoubtedly for those between 7 
and 7, as in the two Hindi dialects already quoted. 

The evolution of the Primitive Indian dentals may be considered under 
six heads. The dental is: 


(1) preceded at a distance by r; 
(2) preceded immediately by 7; 
(3) preceded immediately by 7; 
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(4) followed immediately by 7; 
(s) (a) single and intervocalic, 
(6) double and intervocalic, 
(c) initial; 
(6) n and J, initial and intervocalic. 


1. A single PI. intervocalic dental disappeared in Sindhi, whereas a 
similar cerebral remained as z or rh. 

Such a dental, although preceded at a distance by 7, seems to have 
remained a dental and therefore eventually to have disappeared. Examples 
unfortunately are not numerous, and, on the other hand, there are words 
in which a cerebral represents a PI. dental. These are probably loan-words, 
and may perhaps be referred to the eastern cerebralizing dialects, which 
appear to represent the dentals of the first three cases shown above by 
cerebrals. 

The dental remains: paz f. agreement (prátiti-) bhau m. brother (bhratr-) 
suð heard (srutá-); gahilo heedless (?grathila-) pehryó first (H. pahila, cf. 
prathamá-); trihài f. trebleness (trídhà); maryd struck (marita-) ruan” m. 
weeping (rodana-). 

The dental becomes a cerebral: parés? m. neighbour (prativdsa-) is 
a loan-word: for in Sindhi -s- > -h-. Moreover, the word appears with 
a cerebral in all ModI. languages (e.g. M. padosi id.) and so appeared in 
Pa. pativasati. Parádo m. cry, echo (pratisabda-) is not certain. Parhan" to 
read (pratháyati) is a common Indian loan-word: cf. Skt. Pa. pathati M. 
padhné, etc. Words belonging to the root granth- were early borrowed in 
their cerebralized forms (Pa. ganthi- beside gantha- ganthéti) and are so 
found in Sindhi and in most of the Modl. languages: gandh" m. joint 
gandh f. knot gandhan" to tie pandhir" knotty (grantha- granthi- granthayati 
granthila-). The presence of g indicates that these are not modern loans. 
With this class of early common Indian loan-words should be included 
the descendants of those Sanskrit (i.e. Middle Indian) words, in which a 
cerebral derived from a dental is the sole reminder of a vanished r or y. 
But of these the Indo-European etymologies! are often by no means certain: 
e.g. pin" m. lump (pinda-) kand m. reed (kánda-) kuno m. pot (kunda-) 
manan" to shampoo (manda-) mund blunt (munda-); kundh" m. blockhead 
(Runtha-), etc. 

2. In the group 7-+ dental also the Sindhi development seems to be the 
retention of the dental and, if single, its subsequent disappearance. 

The dental remains: mud dead (mrtá-) kid done (krtá-) gih” m. ghee 


r Wackernagel, i, $$ 146-47. 
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(ghrtá-) hid m. heart (hfdaya-) ; udhan” to increase (orddhá-) ridhé pleased 
(rddhá-); cf. also wijhan" to thrive (*vivrdhyati cf. vivardhate) rijhan" to 
be pleased (rdhyati). Katy f.pl. Pleiades (kýttikāh) is doubtful, having 
a <r which is the Marathi treatment (cf. M. katya 1d.),! and is probably 
a loan. Similarly nacan” to dance (nrtyati, cf. B. nar- to move < *natatt). 

The dental becomes cerebral. Maigi f. earth (mftt;ka) is found only in 
Marathi with a dental (mati f. cf. Pa. mattika), elsewhere always with a 
cerebral e.g. H. mitti N. mato, etc. (cf. Pkt. mattia); budho old (vrddhá-) 
is a common Indian loan-word (cf. Pa. vaddha- vuddha- buddha- beside 
vaddha-, H. bürha, etc.): moreover, PI. v- > S. w-; sambhüro recollected 
(sambhrta-) beside sambhiino and sambhiryo appears on account of its 4 
to be a form extended with -ja- Pkt. -da-, viz. *sambhua-da-; porhó very 
old (with -rh- not -dh-) is from praudha- not právrddha-. 

3. In the group r-- dental there is divergence: rt rth rdh remain dental, 
rd becomes cerebral. In all the 7 is assimilated. ‘This will be shown later 
to agree with the difference of development between initial ż- th- dh- 
and initial d-. 

rt: dhütó m. pimp (dhürta-) bhatüár" m. husband (bhartf-, cf. Skt. 
bhaftüraka-) katab" m. business (Rártavya-) watan” to wander (vártatē), 
kat" m. a cut Ratar: f. shears (kartati), katan” to spin (kartana-). 

Despite watan” a group of words belonging to the root of vdriaté have 
a cerebral in Sindhi as in other Modl. languages. These are ancient loan- 
words. Pali had both vattati and vattati with some differentiation of 
meaning’; similarly pavattati to roll on, to go on, to proceed pavaftati 
to revolve. So in Sindhi with the sense of ‘revolving, twisting’ watan” to 
twist, to plait (cf. H. batna) watino m. spindle (vartana-) wat! f. wick 
diàti f. lamp wick (varti- dipavarti-) wat“ m. twist (varta-) atan" to melt 
(Gvartana-) wat' near (vartin-); wat? f. path (vártman-) is a later loan, since 
it has 2 not a (cf. G. vat N. báto, etc.). 

Beside kat", etc., Sindhi has the verb katan“ to cut (kartati). The two 
words kartati to cut and *kartati to spin (cf. krntati kartayati) were prob- 
ably early differentiated by counter-borrowing from cerebralizing and 
non-cerebralizing dialects, katt- being reserved for cutting and katt- for 
spinning in all the ModI. languages except Singhalese with kafinu ‘to 
spin’, which, however, may represent kant- (cf. Skt. krntati Pa. kantati); 
but in any case Singhalese has replaced katt- ‘to cut’ by kapinu to cut 
(kalpayatt). 

Mati f. large earthen vessel (marttika-) should be compared with mi# 


: Bloch, p. 48. 
? Cf. Childers, Pali Dictionary, sub voce. 
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(mrttika) mentioned above; ato (< *artaka-, cf. Persian ard meal Av. aša- 
ground: Skt. lex. afta-) is a common Indian loan-word. 

rth: sath“ m. caravan sathi m. comrade (sártha- sarthika-) cotho fourth 
(caturthá-) tith" m. place of residence (tirthd-). 

rdh: adh“ m. half adh- in composition (ardhá-) adho half (ardha-), 
wadhan" to grow (vdrdhaté) wadh? too much (vardhita-) wadhini f. increase 
(vardhana-), etc.; nidhanko poor (nirdhana-) nidhar" helpless (*nirdhara-\. 

The words containing ardha- and used to express fractions have a 
cerebral in common with all other Modl. languages: adhdi two and a half 
(ardhatrtiya-) is plainly a loan-word, for the Sindhi treatment of -Zya- is 
-ij-, e.g. passives in -ijan” > -iyd-, bijo second (dvitiya-) trijo third (trtiya-), 
whereas in the eastern group it is -a-. Secondly the Sindhi treatment of y 
is 7, u not a, which is perhaps eastern (it is regular in Singhalese): ardhatr- 
tiyah > *addhaaio > adhai. On three counts therefore adhdi is to be 
considered a loan from an eastern dialect. With it go sadhu plus a half 
(sardha- Pkt. saddha-), dédh“ one and a half (Pkt. divaddha-, cf. Skt. 
dvyardha-). 

Words belonging to the root vardh- ‘to cut’ are distinguished from those 
belonging to the root vardh- ‘to increase’ by surviving only in the borrowed 
form with a cerebral: wadhan" to cut wadhini f. cutting wadh” m. cut 
(vardhayati vardhana- vardha-). Other languages, however, which, like 
Hindi, have the cerebralized form for vardh- to increase (e.g. H. barhna) 
have lost the root vardh- to cut except in the noun barhai m. carpenter 
(vardhaki-), which cannot be confused with any form connected with 
barhna to increase. 

Mundh" m. beginning, top, front part, adj. chief (zmürdhán-) has only 
metaphorical meanings and is therefore suspect of being borrowed. 

rd: this group in Sindhi became dd and then d: padan” to break wind 
pad" m. breaking wind (pardaté parda-) gadah” m. donkey (gardabhá-) 
codáhá fourteen (cdturdasa) kudan" to leap (kürdati) ladan" to load (larda- 
yati) chadan" to abandon (chardayati) dedar" m. frog (dardura-); nidar" 
fearless (*nuirdara-); köd” m. cowry (kaparda-). 

Baledó m. herd of cattle (balivarda-) bádal" m. cloud (vàrdala-) are 
shown also by the presence of -/- for regular -z- and in the latter of b- 
for regular w- to be loan-words. 

4. On the contrary, when followed by 7, £ as well as d and probably dh 
are cerebralized. In the northern and central dialects 7 remains, in the 
southern it is lost.t There is no example of the group thr; but str appears 
as the dental th. Since after nasals all surds are voiced, ntr > ndr. 


! Linguistic Survey of India, vol. viii, pt. i, p. 23. 
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tr: irahan" to fear trah" m. trembling frahan" to frighten (trásati trasa- 
trdsayati) tri- tré three trijd third, etc. (tri- tráyah trttya-) trulan" to be 
broken froran" to break (trutyatt trótayati) trusjan to miscarry (of cattle) 
trumbijan" id. (Dhatup. tropati trumpati to hurt); riman” to ooze tréhan" 
to damp; H. £ità wet tem f. wetness Sgh. tem wetting, despite Dhatup. 
timyati lex. témana- probably go back to *trimyati *trémayati. 

khàir" m. passage made by burglars khatró m. channel of a torrent 
(khatra-) goír" m. parentage (gotrá-) cifr" m. picture cifró m. panther 
(citrá-) cétr" m. spring crop (caztra-) chatr" m. umbrella (chattra-) jatro 
m. son-in-law (jamdaty-) jàtr^ f. furrow (yatra) dohitró m. daughter's son 
(dauhitra-) nakhafr" m. constellation (udksatra-) néjr" m. reed, cane 
(nadá--|-vetra-) patriroó thin (páttra-) patr! f. large dish (patra-) putr" m 
son pdtrd m. son's son nipuird childless dero" husband's brother's son 
(putrá- paütra- nisputra- dévaraputra-) màtrejó belonging to one's step- 
mother (*matréya-, cf. bhratréya- and Pa. ene mitr m. friend (mitrá-) 
muir" m. urine gaiifr m. cow's urine mufran" to urinate (miitra- gomütra- 
mütrayati) wahitr® m. riding or draught animal (vahttra-) sutr“ m. thread 
sotré of cotton (sütra- sautra-) jotro m. cord (yoktra-). 

When the preceding syllable contains r, the group remains dental and 
the second r is assimilated: wart* f. leather thong (varatrá) rat: f. night 
rátüno nocturnal (rátri) noráto m. árati f. (== navaràatra- Gratrika-). 

nir: āndr m. entrails (Gntrá-) khanandro m. kitchen (?*khadanàntra-) 
néndró m. inviter (cf. nimantraka-) mandr" m. spell (mántra-) jandr" m 
handmill jandri f. lathe (yantrá-). 

dr: drükh? f. small grape (draksa) drau m. fear (drava-) droh" m. deceit 
drohi wily dróhan" to deceive (droha- drohin- drohayati) droran" drókan" 
drakan” to run (cf. drdvati drdti) àdroko damp (ardrá-); nindr* f. sleep 
(nidra) mundr^ f. seal mundri f. signet-ring mundran" to seal (mudrà 
mudrikà mudrayati). In badró m. (= bhddrapada-) the loss of aspiration 
and the shortening of the first vowel is not explained. 

The derivation of küdriri f. a species of jawdri from kódrava- is doubtful. 
Dauran" to run (beside drórat") and damu m. price (dramma-) are obviously 
loans (cf. H. daurna and dam). 

ndr: indri f. penis (indriyd-) candr" m. moon candr" lunar (canana: 
candra-) candrö perverse (*candraka-, cf. cánda-). 

The last syllable of naéudtr* m. husband's sister's son (nanandra-) has 
been altered after words containing putrá-: e.g. dérofr". Camdi f. silver 
(candrikà) is shown by its à to be a loan (cf. H. cádi). 

It has already been indicated that PI. -nd- > S. -n-! (e.g. kand reed: 


1 Cf, also Bloch, Journal Asiatique, 1912, i, p. 335- 
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kanda-). Thus and m. egg ani f. fish’s roe dnir* having swollen testicles 
ünürà m. ‘testicle’ point to an earlier andá- not *andra-. But despite the 
doubt thrown on the etymology dudd- = OSI. jedro seed, testicle Russ. 
jadró seed pl. jédra testicles by Berneker! and Wackernagel,? there seems 
no valid reason to urge against it. Both the Vedic and the Slavonic words 
can be referred to an IE. *éndro- n. 

In Slavonic the first element of a long diphthong standing before a 
consonant is shortened,’ and the resultant en- becomes je-.^ Compare also 
OSI. jetro ‘liver’ with Skt. dntrd-. Thus in both words form, accent, 
gender, and meaning agree. It is necessary, therefore, to assume PI. 
*andrá- from which in a cerebralizing dialect came ¿ndá- to appear as 
a loan-word in the RV. and in Sindhi. 

The history of RV. dandá- is instructive in this respect. Words con- 
nected with it entered Sindhi at perhaps three different periods. Dandr" 
m. ‘horn of the ibex’ points to PI. *dandra- (cf. Gk Šévópov) and is the real 
Sindhi word; dano m. weal danan” to flog are early borrowings of the 
common Indian loan-words dandd- dandayati (cf. andá- above); dando 
m. ‘pestle, club’ is either Southern Sindhi for *dandro, or is a later borrow- 
ing from another language (cf. H. danda). 

dhr: there is no certain example of this group, but dhrdin” ‘to satisfy, 
to glut’ beside H. dhapná id. points to a PI. *dhrap- *dhrap- *dhrapya-, 
while dAhraijan" ‘to be procured’ is possibly to be referred to dhrdjatt to 
move; wadh? f. strap (vardhri) is perhaps southern dialect for *wadhr’. 
The aspirate of dadhr" f. ringworm (dadru-) is found in other languages: 
perhaps it represents *dadhru-. Cf. G. dadhar beside dadar dad P. dadhur 
beside dadd. 

There is no example of the group thr, and but one of str: bathi f. quiver 
(bhrdstrà). With this may be compared the treatment of the group sir 
which also loses its 7: bath” m. large pot in which grain is parched (bhrastra-). 

5. The dentals considered up to this point have all been grouped with 
r: the fate of dentals uninfluenced by 7 has now to be considered. 

(a) The Primitive Indian intervocalic single dentals disappeared, the 
surds first becoming voiced; only of the aspirates there remained a trace 
in their aspiration. A few instances suffice to illustrate this general rule. 

piu m. father (pitf-) mdir” nom. pl. f. mothers (matárah) jad m. son 
(jatá-) pai m. husband (páti-) with! f. space (vítasti-). 

nai f. mountain torrent (nad?) ar“ m. shame (ádara-) maü m. arrogance 
(mdda-) khain" to eat (khádati) upain" to produce (utpádayati). 


! Slavisches etymologisches Wörterbuch, p. 456. 2 i, p. 171. 
3 Mikkola, Urslavische Grammatik, p. 59. + Ib., p. 72. 
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kahan” to say (kathayati) gühüi m. ordure (gütha-) mahi f. buttermilk 
(mathitá-). 

dahi f. curds (dádhi-) wahü f. son's wife (oadhü-) goh* f. iguana (godhd) 
oh" m. udder (audhasa-) sáhan" to prepare (sadháyati). 

There are a few words in Sindhi in which Primitive Indian dentals in 
this position are represented by cerebrals. These words are common to 
most of the other Modern Indo-aryan languages, and are found with 
cerebrals in Pali and Prakrit. They may either be early loan-words from 
a dialect in which dentals in this position regularly became cerebrals (but 
at present we have no knowledge of such a dialect) or be the result of 
a number of different accidents.! It is noteworthy that Sindhi, with other 
languages of the North-West—Lahnda and Kaémiri—has in one word 
preserved the dental: pawan” to fall pio fallen pain" to pour in (pátati 
patitá- patdyati) Multani pē- to lie pā- to put, K. pyon“ to fall: Pkt. padat 
M. padné Gy. per-, etc. But in compounds the cerebralized form appears 
beside the uncerebralized: upiran” to grow up (utpatatt) beside upain" tc 
bale out (utpátayati), niuran" to stoop beside niwan” to stoop miwdin" to 
cause to bow down (nipatati nipatayati). Ari f. wild duck (G#- an aquatic 
bird, cf. afi- Turdus ginginianus) everywhere has a cerebral: M. adt, etc. 
So too karhan" to boil karhó m. cauldron karhan" to cause to boil (kvathaté 
kvatha- kváthayati) M. kadhné, etc.: Pali has kathito distinguished by its 
cerebral from kathitd spoken. 

(b) M. Bloch? has drawn attention to the parallelism in development 
between single stops when initial and corresponding doubled stops 
when intervocalic. With regard to the phenomena of cerebralization the 
treatment is identical in Sindhi. Initial Middle Indian t- th- dh- and 
intervocalic -££- -fth- -ddh- remain dentals, initial d- and intervocalic 
-dd- become cerebrals. With this may be compared the fate of the same 
consonants when preceded by r. 

t- -tt-: tand” f. wire (tántu-) tató hot (taptd-) tànó m. warp (tana-) tir" 
m. sesamum (tild-) tusan” to be pleased (tusyatt) tuh” m. husk (túsa-), etc. 

sambat! f. readiness (sampatti-) wit" m. power (vittá-) pit" m. bile (pittá); 
bhat" m. water gruel (bhaktá-) utan" to say (uktd-) suti f. a particular sea- 
shell (Sukti-) ; patd reached (prapta-) tati f. heat (tapti-) sat" seven (saptd), etc. 

th- -tth-: than" m. teat thañu f. human milk (stana- stanya-) thadh: f. 
coldness (stabdhi-) thambhan" to support (stámbhate) thihd m. hump of a 
camel (stpa-); thulho fat (*sthiilya-, cf. sthülá-; Nep. thulo) thar” m. desert 
(sthála-) tháno m. place (sthána-) thünt f. stake (sthína) thian" to occur 
(sthitá-). 

1 Cf. Wackernagel, i, $ 133, note, and Š 148; Bloch, p. 125. 2 p. 96. 
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wath" f. thing (vastu-) mathd m. head (mastaka-) athar" m. pack-saddle 
(astara-); uthani f. morning (utthána-) wathán" m. cattle-pen (upasthána-) ; 
mathan” to churn (mathnáti). 

dh- -ddh-: dháfi" m. grain (dhënyà-) dhuró m. side stick of a lathe 
(dhura-) dhünan to shake (dhünóti) dháwan" to blow with bellows (dhámati) 
dhàin" to suck (dhapáyate), etc. 

badho bound (baddha-) budho heard (buddhd-) purdho understood 
(*paribuddha-, cf. paribodha-) rudho engaged in (ruddhá-) sudh? f. know- 
ledge (stddhi-); dadho burnt (dagdhá-) dodhi m. milkman (dõgdhý) mudh” 
foolish (mugdhá-); ladhé taken (labdhá-) jadhó coitu fructus (*yabdha-, cf. 
yábhati) thadh’ f. coldness (stabdhi-). 

Similarly the groups -nt- -nth- -ndh- remain dental. 

nt: andi f. edge of cloth (dnta-) andar" m. inside (dntara-) khand' f. 
patience (Rsanti-) tand” f. wire (tántu-) dand“ m. tooth (ddnta-) dandu 
m. ox (dántá-) randi f. sport (*ranti- : rdmaté formed after ksámate : ksanti-, 
etc.) sandain" to vex (saritapayati) sindh! f. parting in the hair (szmánta-: 
the aspiration is unexplained). 

nth: pandh" m. distance (pánthan-) pandhi m. traveller (pantha-) man- 
dhiaró m. churning staff (mántha). 

ndh: andho blind (andhá-) kandh” m. back of neck (skandhá-) sindh” m 
Indus (sindhu-) bundham" to understand (*bundhati, cf. pres. part. mid. 
budhand- Gk. ruvOdvopa: búudhyatë) bandh” m. dike (bandhá), etc. 

When a dental was followed by vowel-|-7-|-consonant or consonant -|-z, 
then through a process of anticipation, an r was also pronounced immedi- 
ately after the dental. It was not a case of metathesis, since the original 
group containing 7 behaved like any other group containing r: thus pre- 
sumably dirghá- tamrá > *drirgha- *trüámra- not *drigha- *trama which 
would have become *drihé *tráo. The dental followed by this secondary 
r behaved as in the Primitive Indian group dental + +, that is to say, it 
became a cerebral. The groups ty dr became fri dri. 

trih* f. thirst (trsã) trirkan" to split (*trdati, cf. trndtti trdild-). tipan” 
to leap (Z/pyat;i) presumably belongs to the southern dialect in which 
tr > t; drirh! firm (drdhá-). 

trak" f. spindle (tarku-) trapan" to leap (tarpayate); drabh" m. the grass 
Poa Cynosuroides drabhó m. a collection of such grass (darbhá- darbha-) 
drighé tall (dirghá-) drijan" to be afraid drinō afraid (diryaté dirná-). 

tramo m. copper (tamrdá-). 

In the case of d- there are more exceptions, the majority of which are 
probably to be ascribed to the southern dialect, though some are susceptible 
of special, but perhaps unnecessary, explanations: all forms of the root 
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drs- dars-, confused perhaps with dis-, disan” to expect (drsyate) ditho seen 
(drstá-) dasan” to show (darsayati); dádh" f. severity dadho hard (dardhya-), 
in which 7 is followed by two consonants; dubiró thin (durbala-) duhàg" 
m. lessening of husband's love for his wife (durbhagya-, with -h- for -*bh- 
due to influence of suhag" m. husband's love < saubhdgya-): these may 
have been influenced by forms descended from dus-, e.g. dukàr" m. 
famine (duskdla-); in dadh” (dadru-) dedar" (dardura-) other irregularities 
appear—aspiration in the former, e for a in the latter. 

The only example of the group dhr is ditho < *dhitho (dhrstá-). In any 
case we have no certain example of the treatment of dhr. 

An initial dental when followed by th beginning the next syllable seems 
to be liable to assimilation: thus tuthd pleased (tusta-) beside tuthd id. 
influenced by tusan” to be pleased (tusyati), ditho < *dhithé (dhrstá-). 

The number of words in Sindhi in which :- -ét- th- -tth- dh- -ddh- 
appear as cerebrals is small. There are, it is true, a considerable number 
of words containing 7 th d dh in agreement with other modern Indo-aryan 
languages, but for the most part they are at present unprovided with 
Indo-European or Aryan etymologies, and we have no right to suppose 
that these cerebrals were developed from dentals. In a few cases M. Bloch 
has already made some comparisons with Dravidian words. 

Where cerebrals, however, in these positions in Sindhi do represent 
Primitive Indian dentals, it is possible that they are either the result of 
special circumstances, or are borrowed from some dialect where such 
dentals regularly became cerebrals (cf. the case of -£- in e.g. miuran" beside 
niwan” discussed above, and what will be said later about the cerebraliza- 
tion of all dentals in certain North Gujarati dialects). 

Tanan* to pull tight (Zanayati) has a different meaning from the regular 
tanan* to drag; the etymology of findrus" m. a kind of small gourd (lex. 
tindisa- name of a plant) is uncertain, and in any case the word has -s- 
instead of regular -A-. 

The root s#ha- early had forms with the cerebral *stha-, due perhaps to 
the influence of forms beginning anu api pari prati, and to the present 
tense tisthati. Thus in Sindhi we have than“ m. ‘stall’ beside thand m. 
place (sthdna-, but Pa. thána-) and thai m. place (sthdman-: but N. thai); 
uthan" to be produced (utthita- but Pa. utthati Pkt. utthédi) beside uthan" 
to rise uthadni f. morning uthadran" to raise (where all the other modern 
languages have a cerebral); pathan” to send (prasthapayati, but Pa. 
patthapéti H. pathana, etc.); in kawit" m. Feronia Elephantum (kapittha- 
Pa. kapittha- and kavittha-, M. kawath, etc.) the loss of aspiration and the 
long vowel are irregular. 
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In trath frightened (trasta-) th is probably due to the analogy of other 
past participles like tuthd (tusta-) ditho (drsta-). Arhar! m. ‘hot season’ 
seems to be a metathesis for *aradhu with irregular treatment of -dh- < 
*adaddha- < *adagdha- (cf. ddahyéta and ddahana-; S. dadh ‘burnt’ but 
Pa. daddha-). With this may be compared the treatment of -bdh- in H. 
tharha (stabdhá-) beside S. thadh? Pa. thaddha-. 

Whereas £ th dh, initial or doubled, remained dental, d- and -dd- 
became cerebral, namely d. With this is to be compared the treatment of 
rt rth rdh on the one hand and rd on the other. 

d-: dukar® m. famine (duskala-) dakhin" m. the south dakhino southern 
(daksina- daksina) dadhr" f. itch (dadru-) dahi f. curds (dddhi-) dand* m 
tooth (ddnta-) dam" trained dand* m. ox (damya- dàántá-) dah* ten (dasa) 
dahan” to excite dajhan" to be afflicted dadhé excited (ddhati dahyáte 
dagdhá-) dian" to give dijan” to be given (dáyate diydtë) dazan" dan" 
m. shackles for the forefeet (ddman- damani) dàho wise (lex. dàsa-) din" 
m. festival day (dina-) dih" m. day (divasa-) déu m. demon (devá-) deh" m 
county (désd-) der" m. wife's brother (dévara- dévt-) dikh" f. ceremony 
of initiation (diksd) dió m. lamp (dipa-) dóran" to wander (dolayate) doh" 
m. fault (doga-) dukh” m. pain (duhkha-) duhan” to milk dudh" m. curds 
dodhi m. milkman dóohó m. milker (duhdti dugdhá- dogdht- dógha-) dohitro 
m. daughter's son (dauhitra-) dur‘ adv. at a distance (diré) dadho hard 
(dardhya-) daran" to fear (dárati) daran" to be split daran" to split dar" 
m. fissure dar! f. den, burrow (dalati dārayati dara- dari) doró m. string of 
a kite (déraka-) dă two (duvaú) düno double (Pkt. duuna- : doigund-). 

-dd-: kédar' f. hoe kodaryé m. worker with a hoe (kuddala- kauddala-) 
udàin" to cause to fly (uddápayati : diyati); sad" m. call sadan” to call 
sadó m. calling (sdbda-). 

Thus no initial d- or medial -d-, except in the group zd, remains in 
Sindhi proper. And although d- has been reintroduced in numerous words, 
there is no opposition between a d- and a *d like that between g j d b and 
g j d b. Initial dh- when followed by another aspirate might conceivably 
have become d-, just as g d b came from gh- dh- bh- under similar circum- 
stances, e.g. gah" ditho buh" < *ghahu (cf. H. ghas) *dhitho (cf. N. dhilo) 
*bhuh" (cf. H. bhusa) (ghasa- dhrstá busa-). But the only example is ditho 
where dh- was first assimilated to dh- by the following th. 

Sindhi proper knowing nothing but d (d) has changed the initial d- 
of a large number of loan-words, chiefly tatsamas, to d (just as knowing 
nothing but žr- it has changed the initial tr of many tatsamas to fr): e.g. 
dal" m. leaf dàn" m. gift dust" bad des“ m. country dasai (H. dasai) gai 
native (H. dési), etc. 
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Words beginning with d- are for the most part obviously loans: e.g. 
dés" m. country dds“ m. fault dal" m. host (tatsamas), dauran” to run damu 
price did two in cards dalah" m. generous person (cf. H. daurna dam daa 
dulaha), dard" f. pain dast” m. hand (Persian derd dest). 

In the following examples zd appears to remain dental: nindan” to 
slander (níndati) mando wicked (manda-) mandar" m. temple (mandira-) 
hindoóró m. cradle (hindola-) sindhur" m. red lead (sindüra-) kundirü f. 
olibanum (kunduruka-). But none of these examples is very convincing. 
Moreover, while zik fic mp became rig fij mb just as nt became nd, rig ñj mb 
became 7i fi m. It might therefore be expected that nd should have become n. 

nk: ang" m. figure (ankd-) angür" m. sprout (arküra-) kang" m. crane 
(kanká-) kangan* m. bracelet (kankana-) sang? f. fear sangan" to fear 
(Sanka sánkate). 

fic: kañjur m. bodice (kaficula-) mufijan" to send (muficáti) panj* five 
(páfica) manjo m. low bedstead (mafica-) kufiji f. key (kuficika). 

mp: kamban” to tremble (kampate) cambo m. Michelia Champaka 
(campaka-) limban" to plaster (limpáti) sambat? f. preparation (sampatti-) 
irumban" to pierce (Dhatup. trumpati). 

ng: an" m. body (d7iga-) añnuru m. finger (argula-) añaru m. live coal 
(dügüra-) lin" m. limb (liiga-) sin” m. horn (sfrga-). 

ñj: pifían" to card cotton (pifija) piñiro m. cage (pifijara-) bhafian" to 
break (bhafayati) mafíar" m. a kind of ear-ring (manjara-) mafiuth? f. 
madder (mañjistha) muñ! m. moon] grass (múñja-). 

mb: kamar? f. blanket (kambalá-) kurm" m. family (kutumba-) cuman” 
to kiss (cumbati) jamá f. Eugenia jambolana (jambü) nim" m. Melia Azi- 
darach (nimba-) samujhan" to understand (sambudhyati: M. Bloch! wrongly, 
I think, derives this from samadhyayati) laman” to hover (lambaté). 

Similarly, Skt. z£ appears in Sindhi as nd, and Skt. nd presumably 
through *zz as n. 

It might, therefore, be expected that the course of events would have 
run thus: zd > *nd > *nn > n. And this is apparently the case in ninun”? 
f. husband's sister (ndndndy-), and may be considered the regular Sindhi 
treatment. 

6. The sounds z and / may be considered together, for their develop- 
ment appears to be completely parallel within the different dialect groups. 
In the result, too, there is the same relationship between n- l- and -nn- 
-ll- on the one hand and -z- -/- on the other as between e.g. t- -tt- and -t-. 

In Sindhi, as in all other languages of this group, n- -nn- appear as n, 
-n- as n. If the evidence of the literary Prakrits and the grammarians is to be 


t: Op. cit., p. 414. 
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trusted every z became z, after which, as appears in the Jain Prakrit MSS., 
n- and -nn- again became n- -nn-.! Moreover, it is certainly true that -nn- 
< -rn- became n (e.g. kan" m. ear < kárnah) and that -nd- probably 
through the stage *zz also became z (e.g. káno m. reed < k¿nda-). 

But the Sindhi treatment of -ny- -j/-, which became nyn in Prakrit, 
agrees with the Pali development of £f, in that this group becomes f. 
This contradicts the opinion of M. Bloch,? who sees only a modern de- 
velopment in Sindhi Z. 

ny ny: pun” m. virtue (púnya-), rifí^ f. desert (dranya-) beside rin” m. 
desert (drana-) jaf f. marriage procession jai m. member of a marriage 
procession (jdnya- janya-) dhañ" m. grain (dhanydà-) beside dhànó m. 
coriander (dhàná dhünaka- dhün&ya-), sufi" desolate (Sümyd-), tha" f. 
human milk (stanya-) beside tham" m. teat (stána-) mafian" to agree to 
(manyaté) beside màn" m. conceit (mdna-). 

jfi: wifian" m. charm for discovering a thief (vijfidna-) dfidnd m. sign 
(*upajfiana-, cf. upajanité Pa. upaññāta-). 

rani f. queen (raj7t) may be a loan from the unidentified dialect in which 
-nn- > -n-: with it may be compared M. rani f. id., and M. am ‘and’ G. 
an ‘other’, in which, despite M. Bloch's suggestion of a PI. stem *ana-,3 
I still incline to see Skt. anyd-. On the other hand, ran possibly rests on 
a form *rdajani, containing the svarabhakti vowel,* and so parallel to Vedic 
forms like viriya- beside viryd- or to classical forms of -an- stems after 
a heavy syllable like brahmand, and corresponding therefore to Indo- 
European forms with °n beside n.5 An* f. subjection (afd) is reminiscent 
of Pa. and f. order beside afifid f. knowledge, and of Pkt. dnavédi. In janyo 
m. sacred thread (yajfdpaviid-) ñ has been dissimilated to z by the pre- 
ceding palatal j-, which in Sindhi is a strongly palatalized d’- sound. 
Winati f. request (vijfiapti- Pa. vifífiatti) is perhaps a loan (cf. M.G. vinati 
f.): Shirt gives this word as winati of which the first ? does not show the 
regular Sindhi treatment. 

The languages which distinguish n- -nn- and l- -/[- from -n- and -l- 
are the Himalayan dialects as far as and including Kumaoni, Lahnda, 
Sindhi, Pafijábi, Rajasthani, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya. M. Bloch includes 
some at least of the North-West Himalayan (Dard) languages, e.g. Bašgali, 
with those that change -n- to -z-, and excludes Oriya. The Oriya treatment 
of -n- is -n- equally with that of -/- as -/-. Of the North-West Himalayan 
languages Kasmiri and Gypsy (if it belongs to this group) have developed 


r Cf. Bloch, p. 137. 2 p. 136. 3 p. 293. 

^ Cf. Macdonell, Vedic Grammar, p. 14. 

5 Cf. Meillet, Introduction, p. 95. Old Irish rigain ‘queen’ < *rēg nī presents an exact 
parallel. 
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-n- as n not as n. But others of the group, though preserving -n- as n, 
agree with Singhalese, and, as will be shown later to be more to the point 
here, with Paáto, in showing z for rn. The only examples! of apparent 
cerebralization of -n- seem to be Pašai gan great BaSgali parmn child (of 
very doubtful etymology) Kalasa sey Pašai suring dog (?svdn-) Wai-Ala 
vêr- Baágali war- to see (?Av. vaéndmi) Kala8a gáro singing (gdna-). None 
of these etymologies are very certain. And, in any case, BaSgali y also 
apparently corresponds to -r-: e.g. dyur far (dürd-) bar out (dodra- or 
bahis-) and perhaps mr- to die (mar-). On the other hand, the examples 
of n < -n- -n- seem certain: BaSgali manci Wai-Ala manas Gawar-Bati 
manus (manusa-), Gawar-Bati suná dog (Soán-), Kalasa yona Gàrwi gián 
Maiyá yó great (ghana-), Wai-Ala tanu Pašai tànik Garwi tan? Khowar tan 
Maiyá tã self (Gtman-), Maiya šun- Basgali and Kala8a san- to hear (Srndti). 

In Sindhi -/- appears as r, l- and -Il- (-*dl-) as I, and -ly- as l. 

A few examples of each of these changes will suffice. 

n-: nar“ m. reed (nadá- nalá-) nor" m. mongoose (nakuld-) ndó new 
(navá-) niróyo in good health (nirogin-) ndwan" to bow (ndmatt), etc. 

-nn-: chano m. shed (channd-) chino cut (chinná-) upano produced 
(utpanna-); un^ f. wool dnd woollen (ürnà aurna-) punë filled (parná-) pan" 
m. leaf (parnd-) kan" m. ear (kárna-), etc. 

I-: làhó m. profit (labha-) lain" to apply (lagayati) lawan" to chatter 
(Japati) likh? f. nit (Üksga) lunan" to reap (mati), etc. 

-ll-: gal" m. cheek (galla-) khal* f. skin, bark (lex. khalla-) phul” m 
flower (phulla-) zoalah6 m. husband (vallabha-). 

-*di- : àló moist (< *ardla- : ardrá-) bhalo good (lex. bhalla- < *bhadla- : 
bhadrá-). 

-ly- : kalh? yesterday (kalyam) mulh* m. price (miilya-). 

-n-: wan" m. tree (vána-) jand m. person (jdna-) sino swollen (SZná-) 
anan" m. courtyard (angana-) dhünan" to shake (dhünóti), etc. 

-l-: gard m. throat (gala-) bir" m. hole, burrow (bíla-) tir" m. sesamum 
(tíla-) pipir” m. Ficus religiosa (pippala-) mūri f. radish (mila-), etc. 

miran" to meet with (cf. N: mérydunu) goes back probably to *mida- 
*médya-, while Skt. milati (cf. G. miloü H. milnà, etc.) is to be referred to 
the dialect in which -d- > -l- > -l-: cf. nadá- nalá- nala-, argada- argala-, 
etc. 

Words containing / — PI. -/- are loan-words and often exhibit other 
signs of being such: e.g. kajal” m. collyrium (kajjala-) has j not f; patal’ 
f. leaf-plate (pattrala-) has t not tr (cf. patriro); palas" m. Butea frondosa 
(palásá-) has -s- not -h-; mül" m. origin, principle (miila-) has only a 


r These are all taken from Grierson: The Pisáca Languages. 
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metaphorical sense (cf. miiri); siwal” swarthy (Syamala-) is used only as an 
epithet of Krsna (cf. the word of general use sáiro). 

To sum up, the dental stops -£- -th- -d- -dh- (including those preceded 
by y or by r--vowel), t- -tt- th- -tth- dh- -ddh- (including rt rth rdh and 
probably thr) remained dental, while tr and probably dhr, d- -dd- (includ- 
ing dr and rd) became cerebrals. 

We appear to be in the presence of at least two distinct processes. In 
the first tr dr (dhr) became fr dr (dhr), although when not followed by 7 
these sounds, except d, resisted cerebralization. In the second d in all 
positions (except when single and intervocalic, where presumably it dis- 
appeared before the onset of cerebralization of d) became d—in this pro- 
cess is included the cerebralization of the group rd. 

The difference of treatment between rt rdh on the one hand and tr dhr 
on the other is marked. It is due to a difference in the nature of the r in 
the two positions: in the first it is implosive, in the second explosive. It is 
the explosive r which influences a preceding dental. It is to be further 
remarked that while the implosive r is completely assimilated (rt rth 
rdh > tt ith ddh > t th dh), the explosive r remains in Northern and 
Central Sindhi (tr dhr > tr dhr). 

In the groups rd and dr the difference of the z does not necessarily 
come into question, although the existence of the difference is shown by 
the survival of the explosive r (dr > dr while rd > d). Here cerebraliza- 
tion of both groups would be sufficiently explained by the fact that d- -dd- 
were always cerebralized: actually, however, the change dr > dr is prob- 
ably to be grouped with the change tr dhr > tr dhr. The contrast to be 
remarked is that between the treatment of d- -dd- on the one hand and 
t- -tt- th- -tth- dh- -ddh- on the other. Here the critical difference between 
the two groups appears to be the degree of energy used in pronunciation. 
The fortes # th are more resistant than the lenis d. Again, the aspiration 
immediately following the occlusion in dh gives it greater strength than 
the unaspirated d; so also, although the fortis ¢ in the group £r is cere- 
bralized, the aspirated fortis th resists even when followed by r. 

The difference of treatment between n- -nn- l- -II- on the one hand and 
-n- -l- on the other is similar, though not identical. The single intervocalic 
consonant is in a weaker position than the same consonant when initial or 
intervocalic and double. For example, k- -kk- > k, while -k- disappeared ; 
t- -ft- > 1, while -f- > r; m- -mm- > m, while -m- > @. 

Thus the general conditions of cerebralization in Sindhi appear to have 
been (1) absence of resistance in the dental—d- -dd-, -n- -I- were cere- 
bralized ; 
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(2) in the case of a resisting dental, contact with an explosive r—ir 
dhr > tr dhr : th even in this position resisted cerebralization. 

It is now necessary to consider the date or dates, with reference to other 
sound-changes, at which this cerebralization occurred in Sindhi. 

The change of d- -dd- to d- -dd- occurred after (1) the assimilation of d 
by a following y or v: for dy dv > j b, whereas dy dv would have become 
dd > d: 

dy: khaj" m. food (khddya-) aj" to-day (adyd) wi" f. lightning (vidyút-) 
wéj" m. doctor (vaidya-) upajan" to be produced (utpadyaté). 

do: ba two bijō twice bi- (dvd dvitiya- dvi-), bari f. window (dvara-) 
ubaran" to save (*udvàrayati, cf. váráyati to restrain). 

(2) the disappearance of intervocalic -£- -d-; since, if before their 
disappearance, these sounds would have become *d > r. 

The group dy had become jj or yy (written j y) by the time of Asoka, 
when do still remained unchanged. But the loss of intervocalic -d- was 
much later. It appears to have been generally maintained in Middle 
Indian till the first century A.D. Therefore, the cerebralization of d- -dd- 
must have occurred after that date. If then Pa. dasati dahati déti are 
previous to that date, they are not words borrowed from the ancestor of 
Sindhi, but should perhaps be classed with patati, etc., whose origin is still 
doubtful. A terminus ad quem is furnished by Markandeya’s statement 
that in Vracada Apabhraméa, which he says came from Sindh, d for d 
was optional? Markandeya appears to have lived in the seventeenth 
century. Further, a word like kod" (kaparda-), in which cerebralization 
was perhaps early and is certainly general, may be a loan from an eastern 
dialect. 

The change of tr dhr dr is not subject to this control and may have been 
much earlier. Hence Sanskrit dandá- cánda- may be loan-words from this 
dialect. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the cerebralization characteristic 
of Sindhi, namely that of # dr dhr and d- -dd-, has nothing to do with 
that ascribed to the eastern dialects, namely that of + + vowel + dental, 
7 + dental, z -+ dental. 

The change of tr dhr to tr dhr appears to be confined to Sindhi. It is 
found neither in the neighbouring languages of Lahnda, Marwari, and 
Kacchi, nor in any other Modern Indo-aryan language, although some, 
e.g. the Multani dialect of Lahnda, Kasmiri, and Gypsy, retain the ex- 
plosive z after a dental without cerebralizing the dental. 


1 Bloch, p. 18. 
? Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, p. 29. 3 Ib., p. 40. 
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The cerebralization of d- -dd- appears in the south in Kacchi;! in the 
north in the southern and western dialects of Lahnda, viz. Bhawalpuri, 
Multani, Hindki, and 'Thali;? but not in the north-eastern dialects of 
Lahnda, nor on the east in Marwari. 

In North Gujarat, however, are dialects—Surti, Pattani, Kharwa—in 
which cerebrals and dentals are said to be confused.5 This is possibly to 
be interpreted in the sense that all dentals have become cerebrals. Spellings 
such as dat tooth (dénta-) are probably phonetic, while spellings like moto 
fat (cf. H. mota) roti bread (cf. H. rofi) are mistaken attempts to spell 
correctly, but, the distinction in pronunciation between cerebral and 
dental being lost, the writer does not know when to write either. In any 
case, not only d- -dd-, tr dhr have been affected, but all dentals—t th dh 
as well as d. 

The change of -n- -l- to n Í (r) is older and extends as already indicated 
over the North-West languages (but not the Dardic group including 
Kasmiri and Gypsy) up to and including Kumaoni, Lahnda, Pafjabi, 
Rajasthani, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya. 

At least three different isoglosses for the cerebralization of Sindhi can 
therefore be distinguished: 


(1) tr, dr, dhr, ntr, ndr > tr, dr, dhr, ndr. 
(2) -n-, -l- > n, r (< *I). 
(3) d-, -dd- > d-, -d- (< dd). 


On the other hand, the cerebralization of the dental in the groups r+ 
vowel 4- dental, 7-|- dental, -|- dental is at least as old as that by which ndr 
became ndr, for loan-words showing both these changes are found in the 
Rgveda. But it appears to be confined to the eastern languages. To this 
group we may provisionally assign Singhalese, Oriya, and Bengali. But in 
these languages detailed investigation of this point 1s still wanting. 

But the phenomenon of cerebralization is not confined to the Indian 
branch of the Aryan family. An Iranian language that neighbours Indo- 
aryan at the present day possesses cerebrals. Pasto has two cerebral sounds 
native to it, namely r and z. The former appears as the product of a dental 
preceded by Aryan 7 or r, the latter as the product of n preceded by r.* 

rt: mar he died (Av. marata- Skt. mytd-) vur he brought (Av. bartea- 
Skt. bhytd-) kar he did (Av. Rərəta- Skt. Rrtá-); Zaral to cry out (cf. Skt. 


I Cf. LSI. viii, r, p. 185. 

2 Cf. lists of words given passim in LSI. vin, x, Lahnda section. 
3 LSI. ix, 2, pp. 382, 413, 437. 

^ Cf. Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, 1, 2, pp. 207-8. 
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jaraté) daral to split (Av. darata-, cf. Skt. dirná-) nvaraz snipe (Pehl. 
vartak Skt. vártika). 

yd: gra heart (Av. zaradaya- Skt. hfdaya-) prang panther (Skt. prdaku-). 

rt: Gvari he changes (Av. varatata Skt. aeártate) sor cold (Av. sarata-). 

Gra flour (<*arda-, cf. Av. aša- Pers. ard, S. até). 

rn: pana leaf (Av. parana- Skt. parnd-) kón deaf (Av. karana- Ved. 
karnd- ‘having the ears cropped’, perhaps here too Skt. kaná- ‘one-eyed’, 
which Joh. Schmidt! has compared with OSlav. kriini ‘having the ears 
cut off? and kriino-nosi having the nose cut off). 

The Pa&t6 cerebralization of y or r + dental is remarkably like that of 
the eastern group of Indo-aryan languages. The treatment of rn recalls also 
the treatment of the same group in India in a number of common Indian 
loan-words, the earliest of which appear in the Rgveda, e.g. kdnd- (karná-).? 
The change of mirni- to nini- seems to have been characteristic of Ardha- 
Magadhi.? 

To the north and east of the Pasto area are other languages—the North- 
West Himalayan group, named Dardic or Pisaca by Sir George Grierson— 
at least some of which certainly belong to the Indian rather than the 
Iranian branch of the Aryan languages. Belonging to the most westerly 
group of these—the Kafir—is Pašai, and to the east of Pašai Gawar-Bati, 
Kalasa, and Maiyd.* These all appear to be Indian in character; in them 
Prim. Ar. Zh appears as A, not as 2 or d: e.g. Pašai and Kalāšā has(t) 
Maiya hā hand (Av. gasta- OPers. dasta- Skt. hásta-) Pašai hará Gawar- 
Bati hera heart (Av. zaradaya- Pehl. dil Skt. h¢daya-); Prim. Ar. jh- 
appears as k- not as j-, e.g. Pašai hanik to beat (Av. jan- Skt. hánti); 
IE. Å, appears as š not s, e.g. Pašai sir Gawar-Bati šauta head (Av. sarah- 
Skt. siras-) Kalāšā and Maiy4 sis head (Skt. sirsan-) Gawar-Bati, Kalaša, 
and Maiya das ten (Av. daha Skt. dasa). 

Here, too, if our scanty sources of information are to be trusted, we 
meet with the same type of cerebralization as in Pasto, which is so sur- 
prisingly like that of the eastern group of Indo-aryan languages. 

r 4-vowel-- dental: Pašai pora in front (Skt. pravdt- sloping path právat- 
forward, cf. Pers. firod beneath «*prautà).5 

rd: Pašai hará Gawar-Bati hera heart (Skt. hfdaya-). 

Further east in Maiya we find the same treatment of rn as appears in 
Pasto, and probably also in Pašai and Kala8a: Maiya kan Pašai kar Kalaša 

t Cf. Wackernagel, i, p. 192. 

2 Ibid. 

3 For lists see Wackernagel, i, pp. 193-94. 

* See the map in Grierson, The Pisáca Languages. 

5 Grierson, Pisaca Languages, p. 64; Horn, Neupersische Etymologie, p. 183. 
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kur6 ear (Rárna-) Contrast with this Maiyá sun- Kalasa san- to hear 
(srnóti). 

If it were permitted to theorize without a very sure foundation of fact, 
one would be tempted to reconstruct the history of the chief waves of 
cerebralization thus. The first—that of the groups 7-++vowel--dental, and 
r-l-dental, or at least 7-|-dental—was effected while the Aryan invaders 
were still at the gates of India. This change affected not only the Indo- 
aryans, but also their Iranian neighbours, linguistic ancestors of the Pasto 
speakers. As the Indo-aryans moved on into India, a portion were left 
in the mountains to the north, linguistic ancestors of the speakers of 
Pašai, Gawar-Bati, Kalasa, and Maiy4. The dialects of these early invaders 
would be the first to be exposed to the rapid change dependent partly on 
a new environment. Hence words borrowed from them by succeeding 
tribes, among whom we will suppose to have been the authors of the 
Rgveda hymns, would have reached a more advanced phonetic develop- 
ment. Such a theory might account for the appearance of forms like káta- 
(<*krta-) dandá- (<*dandra-) side by side with krtd- candrá-, forms 
proper to the phonetic development of the Rgveda dialect. 

We know, too, that in the midst of the eastern dialect group was later 
situated a great centre of civilization, Pataliputra. To this fact, perhaps, is 
due the early and wide extension of certain forms showing cerebralization 
and properly peculiar to the eastern group. The speakers of this cere- 
bralizing group spread eastwards till they reached the sea, and as repre- 
sentatives of their dialects we find Bengali and Oriya to-day. Further, if 
we admit that Singhalese was brought to Ceylon from the east coast of 
India, there is no difficulty in accounting for the cerebralization of that 
language. 

The next great wave of cerebralization was that which turned -2- and 
-l- into z and /. The beginnings of this are probably to be placed about the 
second century B.C.! It has affected a large number of contiguous languages. 
As they lie at present, they are the Himalayan languages from Kumaoni 
in the east to Bhadrawahi in the north-west, Pafijabi, Lahnda, Sindhi, 
Rajasthani, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya. 

The third movement, the cerebralization of d- -dd-, has affected only 
Kacchi, Sindhi, and the southern and western dialects of Lahnda. As we 
have seen, it was probably posterior to the first century A.D. 

Whether or not the cerebralization of the eastern group had its begin- 
ning in the mountains of the north-west, at least to-day cerebrals, de- 
veloped from dentals, are found in Pasto and in some of the Dardic 


i Cf. Bloch, p. 137. 
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languages. And in the mountains south of Afghanistan a Dravidian 
language, Brahii, is still spoken. 

All that we have learnt of cerebralization in Sindhi may be held to 
confirm M. Grammont's theory of a general tendency observable in Indo- 
aryan towards an articulation about the palatal arch. 'The sounds best 
able to resist that tendency would be those pronounced with the most 
energy, namely the surd stops and the aspirates. And in Sindhi we found 
that ¢ th dh remained dental, while d was cerebralized. 

That this tendency should result in a series of sounds identical with 
those existing in the language of the earlier inhabitants of the country is 
perhaps, as M. Meillet suggests, something more than coincidence. And 
although some of the changes here considered (d- -dd- > d) were pro- 
duced many centuries after the arrival of the first Aryans in India, other 
cerebrals had appeared in the language at a much earlier date. 'The change 
of št(h) Zd(h) to st(h) d(h) was common Indo-aryan, while we have indica- 
tions in the Rgveda of the cerebralization of the group ndr and of the 
cerebralizations characteristic of the eastern group. But it is not enough 
to speak of Dravidian influence without at the same time exhibiting a 
reason within the language itself for the change. If the early Dravidians 
distinguished a dental series from a cerebral series, then, supposing there 
were no predisposing cause for change in Aryan, we have no right to say 
that the Dravidians who learnt Aryan would have reproduced the dentals 
of that language as cerebrals. Thus we cannot ascribe simply to Dravidian 
influence the cerebrals of such words as Pa. dasati dahati deti patati. And 
with regard to the regular cerebralization, in the east of the groups r+ 
vowel 4-dental, z J- dental, and 7-++ dental, in Sindhi of the groups tr dr dhr 
and d- -dd-, the most that we can say is that Dravidian speech-habits 
may have affected the final direction of a tendency already existing in the 
language, namely that towards a pronunciation about the palatal arch 
particularly under the assimilating influence of a neighbouring r. 


16. Note Referring to ‘Cerebralization in 


sindhi’, ZR AS., October. 1924' 


SINCE the above was written Dr. Grahame Bailey has kindly allowed me to 
see the proofs of his forthcoming Grammar of Sina, in which he gives a 
full account of one of the Dardic or N.W. Himalayan languages. Con- 
sideration of the vocabulary there given leads me to the conclusion that 
Sina with regard to cerebralization preserves the Prim. Indo-aryan con- 
ditions unchanged except in the groups zr, dr (> c 7: cf. S. ?r dr) and 
possibly rt rt. -n- -l- remain dental, z, whether single or in a consonant 
group, remains cerebral; even s is preserved. The dental in zt perhaps, in 
rt probably, is cerebralized (kaf- spin nate dance). Thus with regard to 
the history of -n- -l- n and perhaps of rt rt, Sina agrees with Bengali 
exactly, and with Singhalese except that there -/- — -/-. But the most 
certain agreements here between Sina and the Eastern languages—namely 
of PI. -4- -l- n—are agreements of conservation, not of innovation, and 
cannot be adduced to prove anything except that innovations (e.g. -z- 
-l- > n Í or n > n) which affected the centre of the language area did not 
affect either extremity. The agreement in the development of yt rt, being 
an innovation, might, if proved, be held to indicate an earlier closer 
connexion between Sina and the Eastern languages as opposed to those 
languages in which 7£ rt remained dental. 


1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, x, 1925, pp. 86-87. 


17. The e and o Vowels in Gujarati’ 


1. THE existence in Gujarati of open e and o sounds beside the closed 
has been recognized for a considerable time. Lists of words with open e 
and o have been given in the Narmako& and other dictionaries. The latest 
lists appear in the Linguistic Survey of India.? Here, however, the open e 
is characterized as being only short, whereas actually there is a long open 
e, just as there is a long open o. À further step was taken by Mr. N. B. 
Divatia,? who drew attention to the fact that Gujarati possesses both long 
and short open e and o, as well as short e and o intermediate in quality 
between the open and the closed found in final syllables. These last 
sounds he called ‘ardhavivrta’. 

2. These differences of quality are not usually shown in the Gujarati 
script. Mr. Divatia’s use of the inverted matra for the open sounds is 
perhaps the best way of marking these sounds in the nagari or connected 
alphabets, and is certainly superior to Dr. Tessitori’s suggestion of using 
the double matras, which should be reserved for the diphthongs az au. 
These diphthongs actually exist in Gujarati (not to speak of other modern 
Indian languages) in words of the type bhai sáe which are sometimes 
written and normally pronounced bhai sau. 

In writing of these sounds and in quoting Gujarati words below I have 
made use of the following symbols:—é ð long close vowels; e o short 
close vowels; € 5 long open vowels; e 2 short open vowels. 

3. As to the origin of these open sounds, Mr. Divatia pointed out their 
descent from Old Western Rajasthani (OWR}¥ ai aii, and compared them 
with the similar sounds of Marwadi. His phonetic account of the develop- 
ment, namely that a aii > aya ava > ay av > € 2,5 and his contention 
that these groups became the open vowel only when a bore the accent; 
were rightly called into question by Dr. Tessitori, who pointed out that 
where in Old Western Rajasthani aya ava are written for az aii it is a 
case of writing only, not of pronunciation.’ There is, moreover, no phonetic 
necessity or even justification for the supposition of the stage aya ava. 

I Ashutosh Mukherji Silver Jubilee Volume, Orientalia ii, 2, Calcutta, 1925, pp. 337-47. 
Contributed in February 1920. 

z Vol. IX, Pt. II, pp. 344-46. 

3 Indian Antiquary, 1915, pp. 17-19. 

4 For an account of Old Western Rajasthani see Dr. '"l'essitori's articles I4. 1914—16. 


5 IA. 1917. 6 TA. 1918. 
7 FAS. Beng. 1916, Bardic Survey, App. I. 
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The normal course would be a? aii > the diphthongs ai au > é 3. Dr. 
Tessitori, however, was wrong in proceeding to say that so far from ai aii 
passing through the stage of aya ava, OWR aya ava became in Gujarati 
not € 2, but ë 6. Dr. 'l'essitori also went astray in saying that the quality 
of the vowels in modern Gujarati must be determined, not by the ear as 
Mr. Divatia most rightly maintained, but by the spelling of their Old 
Western Rajasthani equivalents!! 

An attempt is made below to account in full for the origin of both é 6 
and € 3 in Gujarati, and to clear up some of the points that still remain 
uncertain after the work of Mr. Divatia and Dr. Tessitori. 

4. The tendency towards samprasarana, or the absorption of a short a 
by a preceding av or ay, was at work early in the history of the Indo-aryan 
languages; and already in Pali we find Sanskrit aya ava represented by é ð, 
which in their subsequent history converge completely with Middle 
Indian? ë 6 whether representing Primitive Indian e 6 or ai au. It must 
be noted that there can be little doubt that aya ava passed through the 
stages a? au, € 3 before becoming ë 6. 

Samprasarana was continued in the MI period after intervocalic p, 
still maintained in Pali, had become v: e.g. dsarai (apasarati) oasa- 
(*apavasa-) ohattha- (*apahasta-).3 Cp. G. ot (apaviiti-) khovà (ksapana-). 

Since, however, this MI e 6 is represented in Gujarati by ë 6 and yet 
Skt. apa appears in some Gujarati words as 3, we must suppose that apa 
was re-introduced, as a literary loan, at a later period into the spoken 
language: e.g. Jsarvii (apasarati beside Pkt. dsarai which would give 
*6sarvii in Gujarati); or that under certain circumstances as, e.g. when PI 
apa was followed by two or more consonants, it remained as ava through 
the MI period: e.g. kaparda- (R.V. kapardín-) Pkt. kavaddia OWR kaüdi 
G. kõdi. 

5. There was a similar early tendency towards contraction of two 
vowels in contact. This is seen in the sandhi of Sanskrit and in the earliest 
contractions of MI due to the loss of intervocalic y or v. In later Middle 


: TA. Sept. 1918. Mr. Divatia summed up his arguments in a paper read before the 
Oriental Congress at Poona in 1919. I cannot but feel that in part at least the dispute 
between Mr. Divatia and Dr. Tessitori was due to the use of the nàgari alphabet which is 
unsuitable for the discussion of phonetic problems. 

2 T use the term Primitive Indian (PI), or if necessary to distinguish from other Indian 
languages Primitive Indo-aryan, to denote that stage of the Indo-aryan languages before 
the setting-in of the sound-changes which clearly differentiate Pali and the Prakrits from 
Sanskrit. PI corresponds roughly to the stage of the language represented in the Rigveda. 
Middle Indian (MI) denotes the stage up to the time of the simplification of double 
consonants, say about A.D. 1200, when the Modern Indian (ModI) begins. Under MI 
therefore are included Pali, the Prakrits, Apabhrarnsa. 

3 Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, Š 154. 
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Indian, when through the disappearance of intervocalic stops large numbers 
of vowels came into contact, this tendency towards contraction seems to 
have fallen into abeyance for a long while, to reassert itself again in the 
modern period. Pischel, it is true, quotes a number of examples where 
vowels of like quality coming into contact in Prakrit have contracted. 
But for the most part vowels in contact, and particularly the groups aï aii, 
maintained themselves throughout the MI period. 

In the PI group ayZ (where ü formed an interior syllable) on the loss 
of y aŭ contracted to 6: Pa. mõra- G. mora (mayüra-). 

Similarly, in the PI group avi on the loss of ç (under conditions not 
yet specified) a? contracted to e: Pa. théra- (sthavira-). 

Otherwise, MI ai aii, due to the loss of intervocalic stops, were main- 
tained separately till the OWR period. 

6. During this period late Middle Indian ava aða (< PI apa ama) 
become aii aŭ, which converge with MI aii (< PI a+stop-+u). Later, 
ai aii became the diphthongs az au, which remain in many of the modern 
languages, but in Gujarati and Marwadi have become ë 3. In Nepali 
these sounds before nasals or when nasalised have developed even further, 
becoming first e o, then 2 u: e.g. N. kun (H. kaun) N. Rhicnu (H. khaicna) 
N. süpnu (H. saüpna). 

This same tendency which produced close PI ë 6 from Aryan ai au, 
and MI close ë ð from PI ai au, aya ava, is still to be seen in the tendency 
in Gujarati to make e 3 more close, and in the failure to distinguish between 
€ 3 and ë 6, particularly in the unaccented syllables. Mr. Divatia, as noted 
above, calls these sounds 'ardhavivrta' ; and although I have failed to hear 
the difference myself, I would not contest his view. But in any case, the 
sounds in question being more like the close than the open, I have notified 
them, with Mr. Divatia, as e o. It should be noticed that this earlier narrow- 
ing of the open vowels in absolute finality continues the tendency which 
formerly narrowed MI final -ë -6 to -t -u, while ë and 6 were still preserved 
in the body of the word. 

7. The question of the origin of € 5 in Gujarati is further complicated 
by dialectical differences within Gujarati itself, and by dialectical forms 
which have entered the literary language. 

(i) In Kathiawar and Surath ë is replaced by J, as e.g. in sin ghido 
s3tt.2 

(ii) In northern Gujarat a is regularly replaced by 3 and ¿ by ë.3 

r Pischel, $$ 165-68. 

2 My informant is Mr. Desai, of the Anmedabad District, to whom I am indebted for 


help. 
3 LSI. ix 2, p. 329. 
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(iii) There seems also to be a variation between a and 2, and between 
a (when followed by original ¿ in the next syllable) and e, which I have 
not been able to assign to any particular district. In these cases where 
dialectical e » have entered the literary language in accented syllables 
they have been lengthened to ë 2. 

(iv) Lastly, there is variation between u and o on the one hand, and 
between u and 2 on the other. 

I proceed now to discuss the Gujarati sounds in detail. 

8. Both é and o, but particularly the latter, are pronounced more open 
when followed by z Í d or r. In some cases, particularly in unaccented 
syllables, it is hard to distinguish whether o or 2 has been spoken; never- 
theless the difference of sound dces serve to distinguish difference of 
meaning in pairs like mdr ‘peacock’ mr 'tree-blossom'; göl ‘round’, 
gal ‘treacle’. 


€ 


9. ë is a long close vowel in quality like French é. It is found only in 
accented syllables. Before or after & s becomes s. 

e is derived from: 

(1) PI ai, e, aya > MI e or e before a consonant group. 
ai: késudá (kaimsuka-) geru (gairtka) tel (*tailya- : taila-). 

é: khét (Rsëtra-) chédo (chéda-) jeth (jyéstha-) de$ (desa-) nedo (snéha-) mévlo 
(mégha-) séth ($résthin-) pékhvu (preksate) bhév (bheda-). 

aya: dévii (Pa. deti < *dayati : dadati). 

(ii) MI e representing an unexplained early contraction of ai. kel (Pkt. 
keli < *kadili? : Skt. kadali) hétho (Pkt. hettha < *adhistha- cp. Skt. 
adhastàt). 

(iii) Contraction of a MI group containing @. 

(a) MI ea: dehrü > *dévaharaii *dévagharaka- (devagrha-). 

(b) MI éu: bëhu < *béuho (dvé ubhau). 

(c) MI ae: aneríü (Ap. annaeraü < *anya-küria-) and after this 
ghanerü bhalerii, etc. [rather < -a-tara-, see below p. 418.] 

(iv) MI ë of unknown origin, but corresponding to é in other ModI 
languages: chékvii tekvii pet vecoüi hervii. 

(v) ë of loan-words. 

(a) Sanskrit tatsamas: mégh ses kes, etc. 
(b) English [ei]: jel (jail) relve (railway). 
(c) Portuguese e: res (reis). 

(vi) In some causatives from verbs containing radical a, on the analogy 

malvii (milati) : mëloü (mélayati). 
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thérvavii dhérvavit phérvavii servavit. 
(vii) Dialectically for Gujarati i: nék = nik, pedhi (pitha-), lel; (: Bl, 
Sésphul (: sis), bhékh = bhikh, vēnā = vind. 


vélü = vali (oaluha) is perhaps due to the influence of réti ‘sand’ ts. rénu ‘dust’. 


€ 


IO. e is a short vowel slightly more open than the corresponding long. 
It is almost equivalent to the English [e] in met. It occurs in both accented 
and unaccented syllables. Before and after e s becomes £. 

e is derived from: 

(i) Preaccentual MI e: jethani (: jéth) petaro (: pet) seval (faivála-) 
vehvài (vaivahika-). 

(ii) (a) Postaccentual MI -aë -aï > ë > e > et: 3rd. sing. pres. -e 
(Pkt. -aï Skt. -ati), 2nd. sing. pres. -e (Ap. -ahi), 3rd. plur. pres. -e (Ap. 
-ahi), inst. sing. -e (Ap. -aï Pkt. -aega = aem Skt. -akéna), loc. sing. -e 
(Ap. -ahi Skt. -asmin or Pkt. -aë Skt. -aké), ne (Ap. annai : anya-). 

(b) Postaccentual a followed by 7 in the next syllable: satem or -am 
(saptami) saben or -an (sarpini) gophen f. or -an. 

(iii) MI e in unaccented words. This shortening had taken place in 
OWR where the sound is written 7 (= close e) em kem jem OWR ima 
kima jima: Ap. eha- keha jeha; OWR bi beside be (doë) G *be (as in beant): 
here e being more open than e, when itself again lengthened, appears as 
long open ¿ë in G. be. 

(iv) e or z in loan-words. 

(a) English [e]: pen (pen) pensil (pencil). 
(b) Arabic and Persian 7: eltemds (A. iltimās) esak (P. isak) ehsan 
(A. thsan) koses (P. kofif) dedar (P. didàr) pherist (P. fihrist) bemar (P. 
bimar) mehr (P. mihr) lebas (A. libas). 
(c) English [7]: geni (guinea). 
(v) Dialectically Gujarati 7: het = hit, pédo (pinda-). 


€ 
II. € is a long open vowel equivalent to French ë. It is found only in 
the accented syllable. Before and after € s remains unchanged. 
It is derived from: 
(i) MI di: pesvü (pravisati) besvit (upavisati) pehroii (OWR pahirai) 
behr (badhira-) behn (Pkt. bahini : Skt. bhagini) bhes (mahisi) che (Pa. acchatt) 


! As noted above, $ 6, this sound is said by Mr. Divatia to be intermediate between 
e and e, 
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sé OWR sai for *sai Ap. saai Skt. Satan; under influence of saü (Skt. 
satam). 

MI aï: pethii (pravista-), béthii (upavista-), pehlii (Ap. pahillaii), gheli < 
* gahillaii (grathila-). 

MI ai: ghérii (gabhira-). 

(ü) MI ai of unknown origin where other ModI languages have ai: 
khécvit (H. khaicna), gédo (H. gaira), thelt (H. thaili), bel (H. bail), melü 
(H. maila), pedal (H. paidal), etc. 

(iti) Pkt. aya in loan-words either from literary Jaina Prakrit or from a 
dialect which avoided hiatus between a a by -y-: ren (OWR rayani Skt. 
rajant) ven (OWR vayana Skt. vacana-) sen (OWR sayana Skt. svajana-). 

(iv) ai aya in loan-words. 

(a) Sanskrit tatsamas: ver (vaira-) bherav (bhairava-) veran (vairini); 
nen (nayana-) bhe (bhaya-) khe or hse (Rsaya-). 

(b) Arabic and Persian az: en (A. ain) e$ (A. ais) ked (A. qaid) gebi 
(P. gaibi) pheslo (P. faisala) bedü (A. baid) eb (A. aib) ger- (A. gair-) nëh 
(P. nai). 

(v) xa in tatsamas: vekaran (vydkarana-). 

(vi) (a) MI ah: kehvü (kathayati) sehvá (sahaté) vehvii (vahati) réhvii 
(H. rahna) lehr (Iahari). 

(b) ah in Arabic and Persian loan-words: jher (P. zahr) nehr (A. nahr) 
sehr (A. sahr) mzhl (A. mahall). 

(vii) MI d followed by 7 ë in the next syllable. 

(a) MI ari are: gher < ghari *garhe, ghervíi (*garhati or *garhayatt: 
grnháti). 

(b) Gujarati ari: terikh = tarikh. 

(c) MI a followed by z: ked = kad, f. (kati-) més, f. (masi) hed, f. 
(hadi- in Divyavadana) Rhel, f. (M. khal) cel = cal, f. per, f. (N. pari) ted, 
f. (tata-) nel = nal, f. (nala-) ser = sar, t. 

(viii) Gujarati à after a palatal: cepo£ = capvit. 


€ 


I2. € is the short open vowel corresponding to e, and is closer than the 
English [c] in hat. It is found in both accented and unaccented syllables. 
Before and after e s remains unchanged. 

e is derived from: 

(i) Preaccentual Gujarati e: besadví ( : besvit). 

(ii) Preaccentual yd in tatsamas: vepar (vyapara-). 

(ii) ya before two consonants in tatsamas: jestikd ( yastikàá). 
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0 


I3. ó is a long close vowel like the French close o. It occurs only in 
the accented syllable. 

6 is derived from: 

(1) PI 6 au ava > MI 5. 

0: kothi (kostha-) kös (krosa-) gothvii (güstha-) got (gotra-) gorsi (gorasa-) 
gho (godhà) chodvii (chotayati) thodit (stoka-) dor (dora-) dohvàü (dohayati) 
ghodo (ghotaka-) kohvü (kothayati) cokhüi (coksa-) coli (cola-) tolvüi (tola- 
yati) koi (ko pi) bhai (bhojin-). 

au: güríi (gaura-) cor (caura-) dhóoü (dhauti) moti (mauktika-) pothi 
(*paustaka- : pustaka-) bhom (bhauma-) poli (*pauli- : pulika) kod(h) 
(kaustha-). 

ava: hovii (bhavati) os (avasya) osiyalii (avasin-) 6chü (avacchita-) olábo 
(avalamba-) koliyo (kavala-). 

(ii) PI apa > MI o: ot (apavrtti-) khovü (ksapana-). 

(iii) MI ë representing an early contraction of a4: mor (Pa. mõra- 
Skt. mayüra-). 

MI 6 in G. bórdü (Pkt. böra- Skt. badara-) is unexplained. 


(iv) Contraction of a MI group containing 6. 
(a) MI da: soni (Pkt. soanna- Skt. sauvarna-) 
(b) MI ài, where a Gujarati syllable follows: jos? (jydtisin-). 
(c) MI aó when not final: pol (pratolt), kohni (kaphoni-):. 


lun (lavana-) is perhaps a loan-word from a dialect where, as in Nepal, 6 before a nasal 
becomes z, e.g. N. sun (sauvarna-) jun (jydtsna). 


(v) MI 6 of unknown origin but corresponding to 6 in other ModI 
languages: choi doi. 

(vi) à in loan-words. 

(a) Sanskrit tatsamas: krodh (krodha-) götar (gotra-), etc. 
(b) Persian: gos (göst) jor (zor) top (top). 
(c) English [ou]: bot (boat) nöt (note). 

(vii) Arabic and Persian v in the accented syllable: tobro (P. tubar) bo 
(P. bu) sdbat (A. suhbat). 

(viii) In causatives from verbs (a) with radical u: jhélvi : jhulvii, dolvii: 
dulvii, todvit : tutvii, phidvit : phutvit, bholoavü : bhulvii, etc., (b) with radical 
a: dhélvii: dhalvii, thobhvü (: stambh-). 

(ix) Dialectically Gujarati u in the accented syllable: dlakhvi = 
*ulakhvii (upalaksate) bhothii = bhuthii, perhaps moth (musta). 


I Given as p] in LSI. ix, 2. p. 346 probably mistakenly for the half-open à before /. 
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0 


14. 0 is the short close vowel corresponding to long 8. It occurs in the 
accented syllable before two consonants, otherwise only in the unaccented. 

0 is derived from: 

(i) Preaccentual MI 6: sohag (saubhàágya-) ochadvü (avachadayati), 
given as 2 in LSI. but cp. below $ 15. ix. 

(ii) Postaccentual MI að aii > 3 > 2 > o: 3rd sing. imperat. -o (-atu) 
2nd pl. pres. -o (Pkt. -ahd < *athah) nom. sing. masc. -o (Pkt. -að Skt. 
-akah). 

It should be noted that final -aŭ becomes still more closed and results 
in -#: neut. sing. -# (Ap. -aŭ Skt. -akam). 

In compounds the accent of the first member was retained. This is 
shown by the OWR forms, where the second member is weakened, a 
long vowel or consonant being shortened: e.g. Rathaiida (Rastraküta-) 
Citaiida (Citraküta-) Sihaüta (Simha-putra-) Kasavati or kasaiiti (kasapat- 
tika), etc. In these words, then, as with final -aü OWR aii ava appear 
as o: Rathod Citod Sihot Lahor (OWR Lahaüra < labhapura-) kasoti 
désoto (OWR désavataii) Phalodhi (OWR Phalavadhi < *phalavardhika) 
bárot (OWR baravata) karot (OWR karavata). For Rathad Citad: see § 8. 

(iii) u in loan-words. 

(a) Sanskrit tatsamas: ottam (uttama-) ottar (uttara). 

(6) Arabic and Persian u before a consonant group or before the 
accent: oddho (A. uhdah) ostad (P. ustad) bokhar (A. bukhar) loban (A. 
lubam). In the accented syllable before a single consonant o is lengthened: 
see above § 13. viii. 

(iv) Dialectically Gujarati u: okhanü = ukhümü (upakhydna-) odhar 
= udhar (uddhara-) kodálo = kudalo (kuddala-). In the accented syllable 
this o is lengthened: see above § 13. viii. 


2 


15. 2is a long open vowel. The lips are more rounded than for English 
[9:] in horse: it is therefore less distinct from 6. It occurs only in the 
accented syllable. 

3 is derived from: 

(i) MI aii: ndliyo (nakula-) p3hlit (prthula-) b5hlü (bahula-) ldo (lakuta-) 
hin (adhuna) ch3 (acchatu) 13 (tatah) pahr (OWR pahura ts from prahara-) 
bh5 (bhaya- m. in Lexicographers) v3h (vaha-) s3 (OWR saü Skt. sata-). 

cóbo (caturvéda-) is shown by its b to be a loan-word. 

MI aii: c3th (caturthi) c3k (catuska-) p2nü ( pada-iina-) s3phà ($ata-puspa-) 

(ii) (a) PI apa avd ama > MI ava aia > OWR aii aii. 
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apa: 2sarvii (apasarati) jgalvit (*apagalati) 3r (apara-) nəkRhü (anyapahsa-) 
kin (OWR Ratna kavana Skt. kö punah) kidi (kaparda-). 

apa: ro (apara-). 

ava: g3kh (gaváksa-). 

ama: s)gháü (samargha-) after which also mighii for *maghü (mahdargha-) 
s3pvil (samarpayati) sigit (samanga-) s3dhà (samagandha-). 


Jal (yamala-) is a loan-word on account of the loss of postaccentual -m- ; nim < naiimi 
MI navami reformed for *ndmi (PI navami) after nav (nava). 


(b) PI api > MI avi > OWR aii: kithii (kapittha-) kali (kapila-). 

(iii) MI aZ of unknown origin but corresponding to au in other ModI 
languages: didvii (H. daurna) codü (H. caura) pihcvit (H. pahücna) dš 
(H. laundi). 

(iv) MI oà: vohro (vyavahára-) unless this is a tatsama. 

(v) MI oy, oi 4- vowel, final -öt > 3y: koyal < köyila- (kokila-), s2yo < 
sdi+o (saucika-) after which s3y for sõi, h»y < hoi (bhavati) and n5y < na 
hot. Words like bhdi where 7 represents MI -to -iu remain dissyllabic. 

(vi) au ava in loan-words. 

(a) Sanskrit tatsamas: gõrav (gaurava-) dh3lii (dhavala-). 

(b) Arabic and Persian au: 3jar (A. auzdr) drat (A. aurat) t5ji (A. 
taujih) d5lat (P. daulat) n»kar (P. naukar) phx (P. fauj.) məlot (A. maulawi) 
$3kh (A. sauq). 

(c) English [au]; car (voucher). 

(vii) Dialectically for Gujarati. 

(a) à: chil = chal (challi-) phim = phàm (A. fahm) mig = mag 
(marga-) sit = sat(h) (sártha-) min = man, cop = cáp, 5pti (ts. apatti-) 
sigan (P. sagand) s3talvii = sã- (sant-). 

(b) a in accented syllable: ghin = ghan (ghana-) pin = pan. 

(c) 9: see above Š 7. 1. 

(d) u in accented syllable: g3/ (guda-) ts. por (guru-). 


2 


16. 2 is the short open vowel corresponding to 2. It is nearly the same 
as English [7] in hot, but the lips are a little more rounded. 

It is derived from: 

(i) Preaccentual MI aii: co-masii (caturmdsa-) copdi (catuhpdda-) and 
other compounds containing PI catur-, masal (matursala) bhajai (bhratur- 
jaya) m»vàlo (mrdu-). 

(ii) Preaccentual au in loan-words: ts. sabhdg (saubhagya-). 

(ii) English [2]: Rəolerë (cholera) kəlam (column) bayii (buoy). 
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(iv) Dialectically: 

(a) Gujarati u: ts. əcchav (utsava-), scarvŭ = ucarvit (uccarati) 
2dhar = odhar udhār (uddhara-) hRodalo = kodalo (kuddala-) dhariyo 
(dhur-). 

(b) Gujarati a: 2cambo = acambo (H. acamba). 

In the accented syllable it is lengthened; see above, $ 15. viii. 


18. Middle Indian -d- and -dd-' 


IN the history of Indo-aryan there is a striking opposition to be observed 
in the development of the early Middle Indian single intervocalic con- 
sonants on the one hand and double intervocalic consonants on the other. 
Thus of every intervocalic k kh g gh c j t th d dh bh of the early Middle 
Indian (Pali) stage none remains, except in certain dialects on the fringe 
of the Indo-aryan domain: Singhalese keeps -c- -j- -bh- as d b; European 
Gypsy and Kalāśā keep -t- and -d- as l; Syrian Gypsy and Khowar the 
same as r. À similar tendency is seen in the development of other con- 
sonants: -p- and -b- everywhere become -v-; -m- becomes -d- except on 
the fringes (it remains in Singhalese, Kaémiri, Sind and perhaps other 
dialects of the Hindu Kush and the NW. Himalaya); -z- becomes -z- 
in central and western Himalayan dialects, Lahnda, Panjabi, Rajasthani, 
Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya; -/- becomes -/- or r in the same group 
with the addition of Singhalese and Bihari with parts of East Hindi; 
-$- -$- -§- become voiced in Sind and -h- in Sindhi and Lahnda. 

On the other hand, Middle Indian double consonants remain either 
unchanged (Lahnda and Panjabi), or as single consonants without (Sindhi), 
or with compensatory lengthening of a preceding vowel (the remaining 
languages, including probably Sina, Kasmiri and Singhalese). Thus in 
these languages a complete equivalence has been established between the 
single initial and the double intervocalic stops of Middle Indian. The 
same is equally true of n-, -nn-, m- -mm-, l- -ll-, s- -ss-, and to a certain 
extent of v- -vu- and y- -yy-. 

There is, however, one important exception to this system. Single 
intervocalic d dh of Middle Indian (of whatever origin) are preserved 
either unchanged or in a slightly different form in all Modern Indo- 
aryan languages except Sina (where they disappear). Thus Marathi and 
Gujarati show the same sound for Middle Indian d-* and -d-. On the 
other hand Hindi and Bengali which keep d-, but change both -d- and 
-dd- to r differentiate, in contradiction to the general system, Middle 
Indian d- from -dd-. M. Meillet has laid stress on the principle that 
changes affect systems of sounds rather than individual sounds. It is, 

t Beiträge zur Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte Indiens. Festgabe Hermann 
Jacobi, Klopp, 1926, pp. 34-45. 


2 Here and in all that follows d is used to include d and dh, dd to include dd and ddh, 
£ to include ¢ and th. 
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therefore, of interest to find that, despite the contradiction to the system 
indicated above, a number of Modern Indo-aryan languages, although 
not preserving exactly the equivalence d- = -dd-, do at least differentiate 
-d- from -dd-. 

One dialect—that on which the Rgveda is based—at an early date 
differentiated Primitive Indo-aryan -d- from d- (if d- at that time can be 
said really to have belonged to the language). Here -d- > -/- at a time when 
-t- (whatever its origin) was preserved unchanged. It is not certain whether 
Singhalese in this respect belongs to the same group. It is true that -d- > 
Sgh. Z; but -;-, preserved unchanged till a much later period, also appears 
as /, presumably through the stage -d-. It is thus possible that the ancestor 
of Singhalese may have kept Prim. I.A. -d- as -d- at a time when the 
RV. dialect had already changed it to /. 

No other Mod. I.A. language either can be definitely classed as belong- 
ing in this respect (-d- > -/-) to the RV. group. M. J. Bloch (La Langue 
marathe, p. 150) inclines to the belief that the change -d- > / is regular 
in Marathi, but hesitates to connect it directly with the RV. development. 
But even so much does not appear to me to be certain. The words in 
which -d- appears as / have / or Í in most Mod. I.A. languages (to some of 
which the treatment -d- > -/- is certainly strange), and in most cases 
betray the fact that they are loan-words of general extension by the fact, 
noted by M. Bloch, that they appear in Sanskrit or Prakrit with 7. To the 
words quoted by M. Bloch may be added two others: dgal gate-bar (Skt. 
argalah Pkt. aggalo: G. dglo H. agal) to be referred to *argada- (cf. 
sárgadah in SBr.) on account of B. dgar Sgh. agula; dhil f., dust (Skt. 
dhilih f.: G. dhül f. H. dhül f., etc.) to *dhüdi- on account of S. dhür: 
S. udü (while N. dhulo shows that *dhüdi- was masculine: cf. N. ägo 
dkho for Skt. agníh m. dksi n. beside the feminine ag &kh of Hindi, etc.). 
It is a fact of general, and not unexpected, experience in the history of 
Indo-aryan that on the whole the earlier the occurrence of a sound- 
change on account of which a word 1n any given language is suspect of 
borrowing, the wider its extension in that form is seen to be. Thus words 
appearing in the RV. with at < rt, already perhaps loan-words in a dialect 
which normally still maintained ri, are found generally with the cerebral: 
thus e.g. kdtukah (above p. 208). The change of ks to kkh or cch being 
early (it is established in Pali and Asoka), Skt. ráksat? appears under 
the form rakkh- in all languages (including Marathi and Singhalese, 
the one certainly, the other perhaps, a cch language) except in the NW. 
(K. rachun S. rachoiki). Therefore, the dialectic change -d- > -l- being 
very early, it is not surprising to find in all the languages a certain number 
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of words reflecting it, although contrary to their proper development. 
Still less surprising is this extensive borrowing when we consider that the 
dialect in which the change was regular was so important a language of 
civilization as that of the Rigveda. 

The course of development in Sina is doubtful, since here Prim. I.A. 
-t- and -d- both disappear. It is not possible then to say whether one or 
both passed through the stage -/-. But it may be noted that both MI. -/- 
and -r- are preserved in this language. 

Over most of the Bihari and part of the East Hindi area Prim. I.A. 
-]- > r, while l- and -/|- remain l. This phenomenon does not seem to 
have been associated as yet by any student with the change -/- > -l-, 
although the same change in Sindhi has been recognized as forming a part 
of this larger group. But there can be little doubt that this change, -/- > r, 
of Bihari is only an extension of the isogloss -/- > / which includes 
Kumaoni, all the Himalayan dialects westward to Bhadrawahi, Lahnda, 
Panjabi, Rajasthani, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya and Singhalese. 
But Bihari and E. Hindi, in which -/- > +, form, as will be seen below, 
part of the area in which -d- > r. It is, therefore, possible that in this area 
the change, seen in Singhalese -d- > -l-, was regular: -d- > */ > r just 
as *] > r. It is, perhaps, worthy of note that the change Prim. LA. -d- > 1 
is regular in Pali and that the Prakrit in which it is most frequent is 
Ardhamagadhi. 

In none of the other Mod. I.A. languages can the sound representing 
-d- be traced back to an intermediate stage -/-; nor do they, any more 
than Singhalese with / or Bihari with r, differentiate between Prim. I.A. 
-[- and -d-. 

In the majority of Mod. I.A. languages this -d- is differentiated from 
initial d- as z to form which the tongue is flapped forward without making 
a complete occlusion, or as r not distinguished from Prim. I.A. r. In 
Singhalese, too, initial d- remains and so is opposed to -/-. Even in Marathi 
and Gujarati, which maintain intervocalic -d-, there is perhaps some 
differentiation. In Marathi at least (J. Bloch, op. cit., p. 93) intervocalic 
-d- is pronounced with the tongue striking further back on the palate 
and therefore presumably not making so complete an occlusion as in 
initial d-. Dr. S. K. Chatterji in his phonetic transcripts (B.S.O.S., vol. 2, 
pp. 189—190) represents this -d- in both languages as r. European Gypsy, 
it is true, confuses both as z; but Syrian Gypsy with d- for d- and r for 
-d- and Armenian Gypsy with l- for d- and r for -d- still distinguish them. 

The Middle Indian distinction between -d- and -dd- has been obliterated 
by a number of languages, which have developed them both as d or r or r. 

19 713582X R 
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This change is an innovation; and with the exception of Gypsy (which has 
r for both) occurs over a more or less continuous area. Starting in their 
centre with Kumaoni the Himalayan dialects confuse both as z as far 
west as the Simla States, whence indeed the line goes a little further north- 
west in the more southern of the Himalayan dialects immediately west of 
Simla. But before reaching Simla the line breaks south on a comparatively 
narrow front through the north-west portion of the Vernacular Hindostáni 
area (of the Linguistic Survey of India), e.g. Muzaffarnagar, the extreme 
east of Panjabi (Powadhi and Umbala) and Bañgarü (e.g. Jind) into the 
east of the Rajasthani area (e.g. Jaipuri, Harauti and Malvi); whence into 
Gujarati and Marathi, where both appear as d. Where in the north of 
Gujarati area this d becomes 7, it still appears to represent equally both 
-d- and -dd-. From Marathi the line of innovation passes eastward into 
Oriya, Bengali and Assamese. Doubtless this description makes the facts 
appear simpler than they really are: for example, there is an offshoot 
which includes Bareilly, Farukhabad and Lucknow; and doubtless there 
are many other such. But the description given appears to represent the 
general distribution of this innovation. The main line of the change 
passes through that portion of the country to which belongs the dialect 
forming the base of Hindéstani. With the spread of this language over 
northern India the change -d- and -dd- > is found in the educated, 
literary and official language over very large areas where the native 
development of the local dialects was -d- > r, -dd- > r. 

The development in Gypsy, which has 7 for both, must be counted 
as separate; for although the earliest sound-changes of that language 
(ks > kkh, sm > mh, tv > pp, r — t, u) group it originally with the 
ancestors of the present central languages—Hindi and Bihari and, as 
Dr. Grahame Bailey suggests, the central Himalayan dialects, the con- 
servation of the sibilant in the groups sé sf, and of -ż- -d- (in the form 1 
or 7), together with the comparatively late innovation of the voicing of the 
stop in the group nasal + surd stop, show that it must have been parted 
from this dialect-group at a comparatively early period, and certainly 
before the simplification of double stops occurred, which must in Hindi, 
e.g., be posterior to the loss of -d-. 

Over the rest of the Indo-aryan area the Middle Indian distinction 
between -d- and -dd- is maintained in one way or another: 


-d- and dd of Middle Indian become 
ac » ri » Sina, 
rorr T d , Kasmiri, 
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7 and d or dd of West Himalayan, 

r 5 dd ; Lahnda and Panjabi, 

r > d , Sindhi, 

l , d , Singhalese, 

r 2 T , Nepali, Bihari, E. and mostly W. Hindi. 


Here we have two distinct areas separated by the area in which the dis- 
tinction is lost. In the west, generally speaking, -d- > r and -dd- is main- 
tained or becomes d. In the east -d- > r and dd > r. Kasmiri belongs to 
the west: in the language of the Muslim villagers -d- seems to become 
7, which appears as r only in the language of the Hindu pandits. Singhalese 
early cut off from the mainland has gone its own way. 

We have thus seen (1) that all or nearly all the Mod. I.A. languages 
preserve to some extent the difference between initial and intervocalic d, 
which is in accordance with the general system differentiating the develop- 
ment of an intervocalic single consonant from that of the same consonant 
when initial; and (2) that a large number of the Mod. I.A. languages still 
preserve the difference between -d- and -dd-, which again is in accordance 
with the general system of the development of single and double inter- 
vocalic consonants. But on the other hand we see that whereas in the 
majority of the modern languages single intervocalic stops have dis- 
appeared, -/- and -d- have in all (with the exception of Sina and possibly 
some other as yet unexamined NW. Himalayan or Hindu Kush dialects) 
been preserved as d, 7, I, or r. As in part explaining this exception to the 
general system, it may be noted that one line of change by which an original 
intervocalic stop disappears is this: the stop, if breathed, is first voiced; 
then, with the failure of the closure, becomes a spirant, and so with greater 
and greater opening of the closure eventually ceases to be heard as a 
consonant at all. This is probably the way in which, e.g., Latin -ż- dis- 
appeared in French. In Indo-aryan breathed intervocalic stops become 
voiced (apparently over the whole area, except Singhalese which has kept 
c as s!: a -c- introduced into the language at a later date seems to have 
become voiced: thus yadinu, to ask, is perhaps a loan-word from Skt. 
yGcate, a word which appears also to have been borrowed on the continent, 
e.g., S. jacanu, H. jàcnàá, etc.). But for the rest Indo-aryan possessed 
no guttural or dental spirants; nor apparently, to judge by their present 
state, did the Munda or Dravidian languages which perhaps formed 
the substratum for Indo-aryan. Thus the next stage we find is that -g- 
-j- -d- are represented by a y sound (laghuprayatnatarayaküra), of which 


I It was subsequently established that in Sinhalese both -j- and -c- > -d.. 
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certain traces are found in the modern languages (see J. Bloch, op. cit., 
p. 77). On the other hand there was in Indo-aryan a spirant, or at least a 
continuant, corresponding to the stop b, namely v (w). Thus Prim. I.A. 
-p- -b- > MI. -v-. Lastly, though Primitive Indo-aryan had no continuant 
corresponding to the cerebral d, it must be noted that both the Munda 
and Dravidian languages at the present day possess continuant or at least 
non-occlusive cerebral sounds, such as r (Munda and Dravidian), / 
(Dravidian). If from that it may be assumed that the substratum language 
or languages possessed 7 or /, it is not surprising to find the development 
-d- > lor r; nor could such development be considered as a real contra- 
diction of the general system, since -g- -j- -d- > y, and ~b- > v. More 
adequate proof of this hypothesis must await the further work of the 
students of the comparative grammars of the Munda and Dravidian 
languages, which may or may not show that these languages possessed / 
and r at the time when they were coming into contact with Aryan. The 
change z > 7 is not unexpected and in Gypsy at least is probably inde- 
pendent of other influence. But the same change is found, according to 
Caldwell (Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages?, p. 145), in 
the Dravidian language, ‘Tulu. 


GROUP I 


Distinction between -d- and -dd- obliterated 


1. Kumaoni: both -d- and -dd- > r. The following list was made from 
a dictionary compiled by the late Pandit Ganga Datt Upreti, of which the 
MS. is at present with me. To save space, I have not, except where it 
differs much from the Sanskrit, given the meaning of the Mod. I.A. word. 

-d-: ughàrno (udghatayati) kdkro (karkataka-) kukuro (kukkutd-) kuro 
house (kuta-) khar (khata-) khari (khatika) ghari (ghatika) caro (cataka-) 
cyürà pl. (cipitaka-) jaro root (jatd) jhar (jhàta-) mero (mikata-) papri 
(parpata-) lauro (lakuta-) sari ($ata-) bar (vata-) bari (vata-) sanuro (san- 
Rata-) phorno (sphotayati),—parno (Pkt. padai) curo (cüda-) nar (nàdi) 
dari beard (Pa. datha) piro (pitha-) mari (matha-) ,—asar (asadha-). 

-dd-: urno (uddiyate) har (hadda-) járo (jadya-) burno sink (cf. P. buddna) 
gari waggon (cf. P. gaddi) khar pit (cf. P. khaddi) goro foot (cf. P. godda) 
baro big (cf. P. waddà) bhero sheep (cf. P. bhéda);—arài (Pa. addhatiyo) 
barno (Pa. vaddhati) tharo (Pkt. thaddha-) orno cover (cf. P. odhan veil). 

2. Central and West Himalayan: both > r. The following typical 
words are taken from the specimens and vocabularies in L.S.I. IX 4, and 
Linguistic Studies from the Himalayas by 'T. G. Bailey. 
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d dd 
Garhwali: kukro, paryo baro 
Jaunsari: — jari (jaja) bara 
Sirmauri: kükhrà chare (Pa. chaddeti) 
Baghati: kukra bari 


Kiüthalt: pora (Pkt. padai) bora. 


3. Standard Hindi: both > r. The words in this list may be com- 
pared with those in the list for Nepali in Group II. 

-d-: aher (akheta-) abara (amrátaka-) karahi (katáha-) kakri (karkataka-) 
kukra (kukkutá-) korna (kotayati) khar (khata-) khari (khatikad) ghari 
(ghatika) cird (cataka-) cyürà (cipitaka-) jar (jata) jūrā (juta-) jhàr (jhata-) 
nere (nikata-) papar (parpata-) biri (viti) laura (lakuta-) sari ($ata-) makra 
(markata-) lilar (laláta-) bar (vata-) bari (vàta-) phorna (sphotayati) parna; 
—khor (ksoda-) curd (ciida-) tar palmtree (*táda-, cf. Skt. tala-) nar (nadá-) 
nari (nddi);—korh (Pa. kotha-) darhi (Pa. daha) pirhà (pitha-) marha 
(matha-) asarh (asadha-) garha (gadha-). 

-dd-: urna (uddayate) uras (cf. Skt. uddamsa-) har (hadda-) garua 
(gadduka-) jara (jadya-) charna (Pa. chaddeti) birné gari gorda barā (all 
with -dd- in P. as above) garnā bury (Pkt. gadda- hole);—arhai (Pa. 
addhatiyo) barhai (Pa. vaddhaki) barhma (Pa. vaddhatt) sarhe (Pkt. saddha-) 
tharhda (Pkt. thaddha-) Rarhna (Pa. kaddhati) orhnā. 


4. Rajasthani dialects: it is difficult with the material available to 
follow the exact developments here. Generally speaking no difference 
seems to be made in writing between d and r. The transliteration of 
specimens in L.S.J. IX 2 is to some extent probably incoherent: e.g. in 
one specimen of the Harauti dialect (pp. 209-10) we find padyo (-d-) 
bado (-dd-), and in the next from the same place gz (-d-) kar%je (-dd-). 
Nevertheless it appears that the northern and western dialects, Mewati 
and Marwari, belong to Group II, but that the eastern and southern 
dialects, Jaipuri, Harauti and Malvi belong to the group now under dis- 
cussion, confusing both -d- and -dd- either as -d- or as 7, e.g. Jaipuri 
(pp. 166-67): thord (d) baro (dd); Harauti (see above); Malvi (p. 242): 
padawā (d) bado (dd). 


5. Gujarati: both > d. For lists see above pp. 130, 135, 138. 


6. Marathi: both > Z. For lists see Bloch, La langue marathe, 
pp. 120-21. 


7. Oriyà: both > either d or z according to dialect. Although Sir G. A. 
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Grierson (L.S.I. V 2, p. 379) does not definitely state that both -d- and -r- 
are not found in the same dialect, yet from an examination of the specimens 
it appears to be so. 


d dd 
Kalahandi District (p. 401) — padante udài, bada 
Puri (vocabulary) ghodà, kukuda |  adhei 
Cuttack (p. 385) paran ural, bara 
Jashpur (p. 407) paralla burdt, bara 


Nor does Rev. A. H. Young (First Lessons in Oriya, p. 3) make any 
distinction in the pronunciation of s in the middle of a word, defining 
it as a kind ofr. 


8. Bengali: both > z, e.g. parite : bara. In Eastern Bengali this 7 
(whether < -d- or -dd-) becomes r (L.S.J. V 1, p. 204). Thus in the speci- 
men for Dacca District (p. 207): pare : bara, urátya. 


9. Assamese: both > r. Though r is written, it is pronounced + (L.S.I. 
V 1, p. 400; and Dr. S. K. Chatterji, B.S.O.S. II, p. 183, in a phonetic 
transcript shows only 7). Thus in the specimen for the Standard dialect 
(p. 406): pare : bar. 


Io. Gypsy (European, Armenian, Syrian): both > zr. 

-d-: Eur. akhor (aksota-) kiri (kita-) cirtklo (cataka-) jar hair (jata) perav 
(Pkt. padai) per belly (peta- or *paitya-) bari (vàta-) pharav (sphátayati), 
Syr. (káhri (kataha-) kírwd (kdtuka-) kuri tent (küta-) gari (ghata-) gori 
(ghota-) lauri (lakuta-) wahri (vadhüft) pori small-pox (sphota-) ;—Eur. kar 
penis (cf. S. kāru id.) khur heel (cf. S. khuri id.) cur plait of hair (eiida-) 
taro rum (*tdda-), Syr. blari (bidala-) bero (beda);—Eur. thar (Pa. datha), 
Syr. keredo hot (Pa. kathita-). 

-dd-: Eur. uryav (uddiyate) xar hole (cf. P. khaddi) garav hide (Pkt. 
gadda-) baro (cf. P. wadda), Syr. har (hadda-);—Eur. tharav burn (Pa. 
daddha-) phuro (Pa. buddha-) kdrav move (Pa. kaddhati) uryav wear (cf. 
P. odhan). 


GROUP II 
The distinction between -d- and -dd- is maintained 


1. Sina: -d- is lost, -dd- > r. The following examples are taken from 
vocabularies contained in Dr. T. G. Bailey's Grammar of Sina. 
-d-: acho (aksota-) gat (ghataka-) cái (?cataka-) nildu (laláfja-) kao 
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(kataka-) faiijoiki to be burst (sphatayati) ;—50i (sódasa) udü dust (cf. S. 
dhüri);—Gur. payonu (pathati) dài beard (Pa. datha). 
-dd-: borü big (cf. P. wadda) buroiki sink (cf. P. buddnà). 


2. Kasgmiri: -d- > r (or r), -dd- > d. I have prepared the following 
list from Sir G. A. Grierson’s Kashmiri Dictionary, Pts. 1-2 (A-M). 

-d-: kor" (kataka-) krày (katáha-) Rrotsh" ladle (Des. kaducchao) kapur 
(karpata-) kókor" (kukkuta-) garun (ghatate) gür? (ghatika) guru (ghota-) 
chorun abandon (chotayati) mürun husk (motati) lur" (lakuta-) hagor” cart 
(cf. Sakata-) ;—gor (guda-) brór" (bidala-) khür? heel (cf. S. Rhuri) bigarun 
spoil (cf. P. bigdrnd) bir f. crowd (cf. P. bhir f. id.) liv?r? cake (cf. P. rewri) 
harun fall (cf. H. sarna: Skt. asadat);—dór! beard (Pa. datha) mor" dovecot 
(matha-);—háàr (asadha-) gor" dense (gadhá-) dor" firm (?drdhá-). 

-dd-: lod" (laddu-) ada pl. (hadda-) giid“wa (gadduka-) khód pit (cf. P. 
khaddt) god: cart (cf. P. gaddi) bodun dive (cf. P. buddnà) bod" big (with 
unexpected b-: cf. P. wadda) chadun (with unexpected ch: cf. Pa. chaddeti); 
—kadun (Pa. kaddhati) dada tightly fastened (?dardhya-) badun (Pa. 
vaddhati) bud" (Pa. buddha-). 

The pronunciation r for MI. -d- is apparently that of Hindu pandits: 
according to Dr. T. G. Bailey (B.S.O.S. III, p. 382) the Muslim 
villagers use 7. From what Dr. Bailey there says, I suspect the form gada 
(ghafa-) and the alternative gadun for garun (ghatate) are mispronunciations 
by a pandit attempting to say z. The vowels of güd (giidhd-) müd (müdhá-) 
point to these being tatsamas. 


3. West Himalayan: -d- > y, -dd- > dd or d. The vocabularies and 
specimens given in L.S.7. IX 4 and Linguistic Studies from the Himalayas 
by T. G. Bailey show that the Himalayan dialects between Kashmir and 
Simla observe this distinction. 


-d- -dd- 

Pangwali (p. 860) nir (nikata-) ^ baddi, kaddhi 
Curahi (p. 834) ner, thore badda 

Kului kukkar bodda 

Sódoci ghoro boddau 

Koci póro bodra 
Bilaspuri (Bailey) kükkar báddà 

E. Suketi (Bailey) kukhrà bóddà 


4. Lahndà: -d- > r, -dd- > dd (d after long vowels). From the speci- 
mens and vocabularies in L.S.7. VIII r and E. O’Brien’s Multani Lan- 
guage and J. Wilson's Grammar and Dictionary of Western Panjabi this 
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development appears to be regular over the whole Lahnda area, as shown 
in the following examples: 
bor- submerge (*bodayati) : budd- be submerged (*budyati) 
kukkhur cock (kukkutdh) : haddi bone (hadda-) 
khéd game (cf. Pkt. khidda). 


5. Panjabi: -d- > r, -dd- > dd (d after long vowels), except in the 
extreme west in Powadhi (i.e. on the Group I channel) and in the north 
in the Kangra dialect, where Group I passes from Simla to the north- 
west a little way. 


Type: kukkar : wadda, khedna. 

6. Sindhi: -d- > r, -dd- > d. The following words are taken from 
Stack's Dictionary of the Sindhi Language. 

-d-: ari (üti- and àfi-) upiranu (Pkt. uppadat) niuranu (Pkt. mivadai) 
karüho (kataha-) karo (kataka-) kir (kitaka-) kukuru (kukkutá-) kurmu 
(kutumba-) gharanu (ghatate) ugharanu (udghatayati) gharu (ghata-) ghoro 
(ghota-) ciro (cataka-) choranu (chotayati) jharu (jhata-) troranu (trotayatt) 
makaru (markata-) miiré (miita-) raranu (ratatt) niráru (laláta-) wari (vàta-) 
pharanu (sphatayati) phoranu (sphotayati);—koro (kroda-) guru (guda-) 
jüro (jüta-) taro (*tada-) naru (nadd-) pira (bida) boranu (*bodayati);— 
parhanu (pathati) marhi (matha-);—gürho (güdhá-) mürho (müdhá-) porho 
(praudha-). 

dd-: gadi (gadduka-) ladu (laddu-) wado (cf. P. wadda) hadu (hadda-) 
kodu (Pkt. kavaddid) chadanu (Pa. chaddeti) budanu (cf. P. buddna);— 
dadho (?dardhya-) sadhu (cf. Pkt. saddha-) dedhu (cf. divaddha-) wadhanu 
(Pkt. vaddhati). 

7. Nepali: -d- > r, -dd- > r. The following list is made from my 
forthcoming Nepali dictionary.! 

-d-: okhar (aksota-) aher (akheta-) amaro (amrátaka-) ughàrnu (udghata- 
yati) karat (kataha-) kakro (karkataka-) kukhro (kukkutd-) kuro (Rúta-) 
kurilo asparagus plumosus (kufila-) kornu (kotayatt) khar (khata-) khari 
(khatika-) ghari (ghatika) caro (cataka-) capari turf (carpata-) camero 
(carmacataka-) ciurà pl. (cipttaka-) curinu be angry (cutati) jaro (jatà) juro 
crest (721a-) jhar (jhata-) nira (nikata-) papro cake (parpata-) paro khukri 
shaft (pata-) lauro (lakuta-) biri (viti) sari (Sata-) paphranu (prasphutati) 
siñaro (srngata-) makuro spider (markata-) nidàr (laldta-) bar (vata-) bariyo 
rope (vata-) bar (vàta-) ságuro narrow (sankata-) parnu (Pkt. padai) phornu 
(sphotayati);—biralo (bidala-) khor (ksoda-) curo bracelet (cüda-) titri 
(tttidika-) darim (dadima-) tar (*tada-) pirauna hurt (pidayati) pir (pida) 

* [A Comparative and Etymological Dictionary of the Nepali Language, 1931.] 
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nürnu yoke (nada-) nari pulse (nëdi) narkat stalk of reed (nadd-); jaire 
fool (jada-) jornu join (cf. P. jorna) charnu scatter (cf. S. charanu) jhari 
showers (cf. P. jhar) ;—kor (Pa. kotha-) dáro fang (Pa. datha) piro (pitha-) 
maro (matha-);—asar (dsddha-) garo difficult (gadhd-) daro (drdhá-) saro 
hard (sadhá-). 

-dd-: urnu (uddayate) garuwa (gadduka-) har (hadda-) urus (uddamésa-) 
areri a thorny bush (cf. S. adéri) arinu stop (cf. P. addna) kharal pit (cf. 
P. khaddi) gari cart (cf. P. gaddi) garnu bury (cf. P. gaddnà) goro foot (cf. P. 
goddà) baro big (cf. P. waddà) charnu (Pa. chaddeti) jaro (jadya-) burnu 
sink (cf. P. buddna);—arài (Pa. addhatiyo) thàro (Pkt. thaddha-) kàrnu 
(Pa- kaddhati) mur (Pkt. muddha) barhai (Pa. vaddhaki-) bàrhnu (Pa. 
vaddhati) sare (Pkt. saddha). 

8. West Hindi: over the eastern portion of this area -d- > r, -dd- > v. 


This is borne out by the specimens and vocabularies of L.S.I. IX 1. 
Thus in the Braj area we have: 


-d- dd 
Muttra (p. 273) thorau bari 
Aligarh (p. 283) paryau barau 
Agra (p. 292) paryau urayau 
Dholpur (p. 297) parau barau 

In Kanauji area: 

Etawah (p. 391) paro baro 
Hardoi (p. 396) paro bare 
Shahjahanpur (p. 399) paro baro 


9. East Hindi: -d- > r, -dd- > r. This change, to judge from L.S.I. 
V r, seems to have occurred over practically all this area, except perhaps 
in the south, where it adjoins the Group I area. Most dialects show words 
of the type par- fall kukará cock: bard big har bone. This is fully borne out 
by the vocabularies and specimens contained in the two monographs on 
dialects at different ends of this area, namely Lakhimpuri (in the Kheri 
District) by Baburam Saksena and Chattisgarhi by Hira Lal Kavyo- 
padhyaya and G. A. Grierson. 


10. Bihari: -d- > r, -dd- > d. Over nearly the whole area this change 
appears regular and is attested by the specimens and vocabularies of 
L.S.I. V 2 and by Grierson and Hoernle’s Bihari Dictionary, Pt. i. 


11. Singhalese: -d- > I, -dd- > d. 'The following list was prepared by 
Mr. G. P. Malalasekara (partly from Geiger’s Etymologie des Singhale- 
sischen). 
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-d-: kulu (kátuka-) kavuluva (Rapata-) kakuluva crab (karkata-) kirula 
(Ririta-) kukulà (kukkutd-) Rela (koti-) kelembiya (kautumbika-) Rela spittle 
(kheta-) salala unsteady (catula-) nalala (laldta-) ugula pulled out (ud- 
ghatita-) saliya (Pa. cati-) salaya attendant (cefa-) sumbula (Pa. cumbata-) 
peli (peta-) pola swelling (sphota-) bala (bhata-) bala (bhati-) makuluva 
(markata-) muhulu (mukuta-) talava (tataka-) nala (nadd-) saluva dress 
(sata-) sakulu (sankata-) afigula canoe (sanghata-) palanu (sphatayati) pili 
(sphatika) ;—agula (*argada-) eluvā goat (edaka-) silu (cüda-) tal (*tada-) 
talanu (tadayati) pila (pida) balalà (bidala-) solosa (sódasa) vili (vrida) ;— 
pila threshold (pitha-) palamu (Pa. pathama-);—dhdla (asádha-) gulu 
(güdhá-) dala coarse (drdhd-) molu (müdhá-). 

-dd-: ladu (laddu-) kavadiyà (Pkt. kavaddid) padinu (cf. Skt. pardate) 
madinu crush (cf. Skt. márdati) gáduribu donkey (cf. Skt. gardabhá-);— 
vádenu (Pa. vaddhati) ada (Pkt. addha-) uda upper (cf. Skt. ürdhoá-) 
vaduva (Pa. vaddhaki-) dadi strong ( ?dárdhya-). 


I9. The Position of Romani in 
Indo-aryan' 


SUMMARY 


Present position of the problem, $ r. 

Criteria for judgement, $ 3. 

Early innovations: 7 Š 9, rt Š xx, R$ Š 14, sibilant-+-m Š 17, dental--v or m Š 19, 
ya § 21, y- § 23, -m- § 25. 

Conservations: Intervocalic dentals § 29, sibilants § 34, groups with r Š 38, st and 
st $ 41. Deductions from phenomena of conservation, Š 52. 

Later innovations: Nasal-}+-breathed stop § 43, metathesis of r § 44, compensatory 
lengthening § 45, v- § 51. 

Conclusions from phonological data, § 52. 

The Vocabulary, § 53. 

The Morphology, § 56. 

Relations within the Central Group, § 63. 

Relations between the Romani dialects, § 64. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Arm. Armenian Romani. M.I. Middle Indian. 
As. Asiatic Romani. Nep. Nepali (Nepali). 
Beng. Bengali. Or. Oriya (Oriyà). 

Boh. | Bohemian Romani. Pa. Pali. 

Eng. English Romani. Panj. Panjabi (Pafijàbi). 
Eur. European Romani. Pash. Pashai (Pašai). 
Gar. Garvi (Garvi). Pers. Persian. 

Gaw. Gawar-bati (Gawar-bati). Pkt. | Prakrit. 

Germ. German Romani. Rom. Romani. 

Gk. Greek Romani. Rum. Rumanian Romani. 
Guj. Gujarati (Gujarati). Sh. Shina (Sinà). 

Hi. Hindi (Hindi). Si. Sindhi (Sindhi). 
Hung. Hungarian Romani. Sinh. Sinhalese. 

Kal. Kalasha (Kalàa&à). Skt. Sanskrit. 

Kash. Kashmiri (Kaémiri). Span. Spanish Romani. 
Kho. Khowar (X6war). Syr. Syrian Romani. 
Lah.  Lahnda (Lahnda). Tir. — Tirahi (Tirahi). 
Mai. Maiya (Maiyà). Tor.  Torwalik (Térwalik). 


Mar. Marathi (Marathi). 


Unless otherwise stated, the forms quoted outside brackets are European 
Romani, and the forms quoted inside brackets are Sanskrit. 

Throughout this article the signs c and 7 have been used for č and 7, and the 
aspirates kh, th, ph for R°, t°, p° in accordance with the practice usually followed in 
the case of the other Indo-aryan languages. 


1 journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, Third Series, v, 4, 1926, pp. 145-89. 
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I. THE dialectical position of Romani in the Indo-aryan languages has 
been long discussed. Miklosich, in his Beiträge zur Kenntniss der Zigeuner- 
Mundarten in 1878, argued its original connection with the Dard languages, 
chiefly on account of its retention of the sibilant in the groups st(/) and 
si(h), a phenomenon found also in some of the Dard languages (e.g. 
Tirahi, Pashai, Kalasha, and Khowar), but not in all (e.g. Shina and 
Kashmiri). His view was followed by Pischel in his ‘Heimath der Zigeuner' 
(Deutsche Rundschau, 1883) and Grammatik der Prükrit- Sprachen (p. 28), 
in 1900; and by Sir George Grierson, who in 1919, appearing to relinquish 
his earlier comparison of Romani with the language of the Bihari Doms 
(F.G.L.S., 0.8., 97-99), wrote in vol. viii, part ii, of the Linguistic Survey of 
India (p. 9): ‘We know that the Gypsies did come from India, and there 
appears to be little doubt that their original Indian language was some form 
of Dardic.' This view was accepted and developed by Professor J. Bloch 
in the brilliant introduction to his Formation de la langue marathe (pp. 
21-22), chiefly on the ground of the retention of the distinction of at least 
two sibilants, of the survival of the sibilant in the groups referred to above, 
and the passage of -t- to l. 

2. This connection has been opposed by Professor A. C. Woolner, who 
in three studies in the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society (N.s., ix. 119; 
Third Series, 11. 11; iii. 180) devoted to an analysis of some pronominal 
and verbal forms, seems to connect Romani with languages now farther 
in India and draws some striking parallels with Western Pahari. Finally, 
Dr. Sampson in the same Journal (Third Series, ii. 162) maintains on 
phonetic grounds that Romani cannot belong to the Dard group. His 
chief argument— namely, that in Dardic voiced consonants were changed to 
breathed, while they remained voiced in India—falls to the ground: for 
there is no valid evidence for any such general change in Dardic (Turner: 
in a review of Sir George Grierson’s The Eastern School of Prakrit Gram- 
marians and Paisact Prakrit, in the Indian Antiquary, 1924). His second 
argument is that Romani possessed voiced aspirates when it left India 
(before the separation of European and Syrian Romani), while the Dard 
languages have lost the aspiration. This, too, is untenable, if the loss of 
aspiration in Dardic is recent, or at least posterior to the departure of the 
Gypries. The loss does appear recent. Two Dardic dialects, Torwalik 
and Maiya, still retain the voiced aspirates. For Tirahi Leech in 1838, as 
opposed to Sir Aurel Stein in 1921, recorded a number of voiced aspirates. 
In any case, the loss of aspiration must be subsequent to the loss of occlusion 
of intervocalic -bh- and -dh-, since in this case the aspiration remained 
(cf. G. Morgenstierne, Report of a Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan, p. 51). 
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3. The arguments on both sides, though containing in some cases a 
part of the truth, are invalidated by two faults. The first is the comparison 
of Romani with a dialect-group in its present form, not in the form it may 
have had when the Gypsies left it. Thus Professor Woolner’s contention 
that Romani, on account of its first personal pronoun me, belonged to the 
dialect group in India having mai, etc. (formed from the instrumental 
rather than the nominative ahdm), loses much, if not all, of its force, if one 
or both of the dialect-groups possessed a nominative form from ahdm 
at the time of separation: and this is probable, for there is no sufficiently 
early evidence of the replacement of ahám forms by máya forms; while 
Braj, for example, has Ağ, and the k- of Hindi ham, etc. (Riwai hamhe) is 
best explained by the effect of the singular *kaŭ on earlier amhe. Con- 
versely, it would be wrong to oppose connection of Romani with, say, 
Hindi (as Professor Woolner seems to do)on the ground that the first plural 
of the present ends in -as, while the corresponding forms in the Central 
languages show no -s to-day. For that is not to say that the form did not 
contain s at the time of separation; and I have attempted elsewhere to 
show that the first plural of the type Hindi -ë was developed equally with 
the Dardic and Romani forms in -s from -dmast, as opposed to the type 
Marathi -Z from -ámah (p. 298 below). 

4. The second and perhaps more important fault is the failure to 
recognise the difference of value between conservation and innovation 
in phonology and morphology as evidence for determining dialectical 
connections. 

It is obvious that two or more dialects, which have a common origin, 
may preserve a number of sounds unchanged, while other, and perhaps 
intervening, dialects have changed those sounds. Thus in Indo-aryan, 
languages at the furthest ends of the area share certain conservations: for 
example, Shina and Sinhalese both maintain intervocalic -m-; the sound- 
change by which -m- became -ó- in all the languages between did not 
spread to the extremities of the area. It argues nothing for the close con- 
nection of Shina and Sinhalese. What it does indicate is separation of one 
and the other from the centre. 

Actually, we find phenomena of conservation in discontinuous areas 
all over not only the Indo-aryan, but also other linguistic families. For 
example, -m- and y- are preserved in Shina and Sinhalese; -zz- is pre- 
served as cerebral in Shina, Old Sinhalese and perhaps Old Bengali; the 
t in -nt- remains breathed in Sinhalese, Bengali, Hindi, Oriya, Marathi, 
Gujarati and in isolated areas of Western Pahari and in Kafiri. 

5. On the other hand, when two or more dialects show the same 
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innovation in changing an original sound or other element, there is more 
reason to suppose close connection, especially if the change is not in- 
herently likely or one found commonly in other language-groups. ‘Thus in 
the Dardic languages the merging of br and gr into the same sound, even 
if the languages affected were now geographically separated, would be 
good ground for presuming an earlier connection. On the other hand, a 
change like that of v- to b- or y- to j-, which is found commonly in other 
language-groups, too, would not prove much by itself. 

In clear distinction to the scattered nature of phenomena of conserva- 
tion in Indo-aryan, the phenomena of innovation occur for the most part 
over continuous areas. Thus, whereas the conservation of -z- or of -n- 1s 
found in separated areas, the innovation of change of -n- to -n- or of 
-nn- to -nn- is found only over continuous areas. Subsequent invasions or 
migrations might break such continuity ; but in India there seems to have 
been little change of the relative position of dialects from these causes 
since the period of most of the characteristic sound-changes which 
distinguish Modern Indo-aryan from Old Indo-aryan. Yet there is 
one notable exception, that of the language we are now considering, 
Romani. 

6. Thirdly, there seems to have been no attempt to determine or con- 
sider the relative dates of the sound-changes by which it is attempted to 
connect Romani with one or the other group. It is, however, of the highest 
importance that in the case of innovations we distinguish between the 
earlier and the later. For, in a given linguistic area, at one period dialect A 
and dialect B may have had close connection (political or economic or 
religious) and consequently have shared certain innovations; at a later 
period dialect B may have become more closely associated with a third 
dialect C, and then have shared with it still other innovations. In Indo- 
aryan, Nepali shares with Lahnda the change of ant to and, and with 
Hindi the change of and to ad. 'The second change was later than the first; 
and we may provisionally assume that Nepali was at one time more closely 
associated with the Lahnda group, and only later, as now, with the Hindi 
group: and indeed tradition brings the speakers of Nepali from the West. 

7. If, then, we are to use the data of phonology for determining the 
dialectical connections of Romani, we must distinguish firstly between 
conservations and innovations, and of innovations between the earlier and 
the later. 

8. AII the evidence hitherto adduced in support of the common origin 
of Romani and Dardic has consisted of conservations: conservation of two 
or more sibilants ($ s and s), conservation of groups with r, conservation 
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of the group sibilant with dental or cerebral stop. These are not conclusive; 
for, since the acknowledged original of all, Primitive Indo-aryan, possessed 
these sounds, then even if the Gypsies had wandered away to the East 
right out of touch with Indo-aryan, instead of to the West, they might 
still have preserved them unchanged. 


EARLY INNOVATIONS 


On the contrary, we must first consider the innovations of Romani, and 
of these first the earliest. 


r 


9. The earliest sound-change from Primitive Indo-aryan, of which we 
have evidence, was that of 7. In the Rigveda there are words which in 
place of z have a, z, or u. This adumbrates even then the existence of 
dialectical isoglosses. In Middle Indo-aryan, from the evidence of the 
Asokan Inscriptions, Pali and the literary Prakrits, the regular develop- 
ment of z in the South-west and South (Girnar, Pali, Maharastri and 
Ardhamagadhi) seems to have been a. Among the modern languages this 
treatment is that of Sinhalese, Marathi and perhaps Gujarati (cf. Bloch, 
La langue marathe, p. 49). Elsewhere in India the regular development 
seems to be 7, or u in the presence of a labial. In the North-west group it 
was ri (with the exception at least of Shina, which has only z or u even 
initially): the Kharosthi Documents of Khotan have prichati, Kashmiri 
pritshi, asks, from Skt. prccháti: but Prakrit pucchai, Hindi, etc., piche. 

In Romani the development seems to be z and u. 


i: kislo thin (krśáh); Welsh kistel rides (kystah); khil butter (ghrtám); 
Welsh thilel holds (dhrtáh); pist back (prsthám); misto good (mystah); 
sing horn, Syr. singi locust-tree (srzigam); yilo heart (hfdayam), Syr. 
hri possibly represents a metathesis from *hir-. 

u: phucel asks (precháti); mulo dead, Syr. mra died (mrtáh); buko in- 
testines (vrkkáu); buti work (orttih); phuro old (*brddhah: Pa. buddho, 
cf. páribrdhah and vrddháh); sunel, Syr. sindr hears (Srnóti); Surgel 
smells (*srüghati, cf. Singhati: Sh. sii thoiki, Hi. süghe); uzu clean 
(?Pkt. ujjuo, cf. Skt. ril); phur-del blows (?*sphrt-, cf. Skt. sphutati 
and sphatati). 


The descendant of *gyna- (Skt. ganayati: Mar. ganz, Hi. gine) is 
ambiguous: Romani has Rum. Germ. Boh. Eng. Span. gin-, but Gk. 
Hung. gen-, which may represent earlier gaz-. In European Romani the 
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regular representative of Middle Indian z is z, but in one word we have 
e: Sero head (sirah); while for the word under discussion Asiatic Romani 
(Miklosich) has gen-. Asiatic Romani represents Middle Indian open a 
by a (not by ë as in European), and at the same time it presents another 
instance of e for i: nendir sleep (nidrd). 

Similar doubt exists in the case of Skt. kRatuh (if from *krtu-),! in 
which all other Indo-aryan languages (including that of the Rigveda) 
have a: Gk. and Hung. Romani agree with kerko (if belonging here), 
while Germ. and Russ. have kirko; Syr. has kírwá. 

It is possible that we have also in cirtklo (cf. Hi. ciriyd, Panj. cirã: 
Skt. catakah, Nep. caro) evidence for earlier *ertaka- pecker (cf. Skt. 
cutati, cuntati plucks off: Nep. cárnu to nip off). 

Syr. ndcár dances (if derived from mftyati and not from *nartyati) 
agrees with all the other Indo-aryan languages which have a (type 
Hi. nace). 

ric bear (fksah), as will be seen later, is, like Hi. rich, a loan from 
a Hill dialect in which ks became cch. 

rukh tree, and ruv wolf, are derived not from vrksdh and vfkah, but 
from ruksáh and *ruka-, parallel forms going back probably to Indo- 
European (cf. Greek Avxos, etc.). 

acel, waits, derived by Dr. Sampson (The Dialect of the Gypsies of 
Wales, p. 39) from rccháti, moves against, was correctly derived by 
Miklosich (Über die Mundarten und Wanderungen der Zigeuner Europa’s, 
ix, p. 5) from Pali acchati remains (IE. *es-ske-,? cf. Greek éoxor). 
Dr. Sampson's derivation of Welsh Rom. sukar, quietly, from sukzta- 
(instead of from sukrdh) is even more impossible. 

kirmo or kermo, worm, is probably not derived from Skt. Afmih 
(Sampson, op. cit., p. 39), but is rather a loan from Persian kirm. 

In trus or turs, thirst, the development of consonant -+r is like that of 
the North-west group, e.g. Kashmiri, but the timbre of the vowel is 
not parallel (cf. Si. th, Panj. tzha, Hi. tis). In other modern Indo-aryan 
languages the inherited word has been driven out by a loan-word from 
Sanskrit: e.g. Nep. tirkhd, Kash. tre$ (both loans from rsa). It is 
not impossible, therefore, that Romani trus also is an early loan from 
Sanskrit. 

The same explanation may account for rasai priest, which, with 
its wholly aberrant ra-, seems to be a loan rather than a descendant 
from rs?-. 


* Dr. S. K. Chatterji, in Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, p. 42, suggests 
it is of Dravidian origin. 2 [Rather from Skt. dRséti, see pp. 340 ff.] 
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Romani, therefore, in its development of y is separated from the lan- 
guages in which r became a, viz. Sinhalese, Marathi, and perhaps Gujarati. 

10. Does Romani z or z represent an intermediate stage of ri or ru? 
The group, labial--z, is generally maintained in Romani (e.g. phral < 
bhrátà, prast- < prasthà-); but in pist, phucel, phuro, there is no trace of r. 
These words by themselves are not quite conclusive: for in some of the 
Dardic languages, which seem to have the ri, ru treatment of 7, these 
and other words appear without r (e.g. Pashai, wa < br- < mr- < 
mytah, but budai old < *brddha-; Kalasha kriina black < krsnah, but 
aphiico he asked, pisto back). In face of Syr. warsdr rains, Si. wase (vársatt), 
it is likely that Miklosich is right in explaining brisin rain, as *bresin < 
varsá (cf. bers or bres year), rather than < *vrsd (cf. pravft). 

We can therefore draw the conclusion that in its development of 7 
Romani was certainly separated from the South-west group (modern 
Sinhalese, Marathi, and perhaps Gujarati), in which z > a, and possibly 
from those dialects of the North-west group in which z > ? or ru. 


rt 


II. The cerebralization, in certain districts, of a dental preceded by y 
is also old. The first examples are probably to be found in the Rigveda 
(cf. Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, i, p. 167). In other dialects the 
dental was retained, eventually to disappear if intervocalic. 

The Eastern dialects have generally been held the chief stronghold of 
cerebralization. Hence it is not surprising to find that in the Inscriptions 
of Asoka, in which local dialects were influenced by the Eastern language of 
the Capital, many words usually appear in a cerebralized form. But if in 
the East cerebralization regularly appeared, it also did, according to the 
evidence of the Shahbazgarhi Inscription, equally in the North-west. In 
this, with greater regularity than in any of the others of the Inscriptions, 
t is cerebralized by a preceding r. 

At Girnar, on the other hand, the dental is regularly maintained. The 
Agokan Inscriptions therefore show cerebralization in the North-west and 
the East, retention of the dental in the South-west. 

Pali, originally founded upon an Eastern dialect, in which Eastern forms 
were subsequently, as the centre of Buddhist culture moved West, re- 
placed by Western forms, has in general the treatment of Girnar (viz. 
yi > at); but it preserves a few cerebralizations. 

The literary Prakrits, though not covering the ground of the Asokan 
Inscriptions, give more information about the dialect of the Midland, 
namely Sauraseni. Here we see that Central (Sauraseni) and South-west 
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(Maharastri) preserve the dental; South (Ardhamagadhi) and less certainly 
East (Magadhi) change it to a cerebral. 

12. In the modern languages the influence of the non-cerebralizing 
Central dialect group has been very strong. Nevertheless those cerebralizing 
languages which remained sufficiently isolated have preserved something 
in their vocabulary of the ancient state. There are indications that, in the 
East, Bengali and Oriya belong to an originally cerebralizing dialect; 
Sinhalese, which left India before the influence of the Central group had 
made itself felt to its full extent, is definitely cerebralizing; and finally the 
isolated languages of the North-west show cerebrals: 

Tirahi: mura dead (mrtáh), ure heart (hrdayam). 

Pashai: witik passed (vrttáh), hard (hfdayam); cf. ure (urdhvah). 

Gawar-bati: hera (hfdayam). 

Kalasha: nat dance (nrttám), hera (hf dayam). 

Garvi: nétah (nrttám). 

Maiya: netdat (nrttám). 

Shina: Since in this language Middle Indian -d- and -d- equally 
disappear, we cannot say whether mūu dead (mrtáh), hiu heart (hf dayam), 
mauwo soft (mrdúh) represent M.I. *mudo or mudo, etc. But we may note 
as cerebralizing, nate dance, Kohistani nofonu to dance (nrttám, nftyati), 
and katéi spins (*kartati, cf. krnátti). 


13. Romani belongs to a non-cerebralizing dialect. In European and 
Armenian Romani Middle Indian -d- and -d- are distinguished as / and 7, 
and Middle Indian -t#- and -#f- as # and r. In Syrian Romani -d- and -d- 
both became r. Thus rt becomes Eur. and Arm. i or ul, Syr. zr or ur: 
that is, -£- preceded by + has the same treatment as any other intervocalic 
-t-: khil, Syr. gir butter (ghrtdm), thilel holds (dhrtáh), mulo dead, Arm. 
mul- to die, Syr. mra died (mrtdh), yilo, Syr. hri heart (hfdayam), buti 
work (vrttih), Syr. ndcár dances < *natya-, not *natya- (nftyati). 

In this isogloss, therefore, Romani agrees with the South-west and 
Central languages, not with the North-west, the South, or the East. 


ks 
14. The third innovation which concerns us is the development of ks. 
This became either cch (cch) or kkh. 'The change has been carried through 
in Pali and in Asgokan. In India proper the mixture of vocabulary (by 
borrowing) has been so great that it is not easy to say which modern 
language has which treatment. The regular development in Marathi, and 
perhaps in Gujarati and Sinhalese, appears to be cch. This is certainly the 
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treatment of the North-west or Dardic group. For Sanskrit ks Kashmiri 
has ch, Shina cerebral c(h) (both distinguished from Sanskrit ch, which 
becomes Kashmiri tsk, Shina c(h)). The others have c or ch, the exact 
nature of which is not indicated in the scanty accounts we have of these 
languages; but for Pashai Dr. Morgenstierne gives an example of ch 
(op. cit., p. 87). 

15. Almost as certainly the Romani treatment is kkh > kh: 

yak(h), Arm. akh, Syr. tki (dksi: Sh. dchi, Hi. kh); akhor, As. kor nut 
(aksotah: Sh. dchó, Nep. okhar walnut); khak armpit (kdksah: Hi. kakh; 
cf. Sh. kac < kákşah grass); Arm. khav-, Syr. kwar throws (ksipdti); 
dikhel, Arm. lekh- to see, Syr. diknauar shows (*diks-, deks-, fusion of 
drsyáte or disáti and draksyati will see > Pali dakkhati sees: Hi. dekhe, 
but Kash. wuchun < viksate: cf. Bloch, Festschrift für Wackernagel, 
p. 145); drakh, Syr. idrák grape (drákgà: Sh. jac, Nep. dakh); phak wing, 
Syr. pákd, locust (paksdh: Sh. pde, fortnight, Nep. pakho side); bokh 
hunger, As. bkala hungry (bubhuksa: Kash. bòcha, Hi. bhükh); makhel 
smears (mrákgati: Si. makhe); rakhel protects (rdéksati: Sh. rdchéi, Guj. 
rükhe); rukh tree (ruksdh: Hi. rükh: cf. 'l'irahi brich < vrksdh); likh nit 
(liksã: Sh. lic, Hi. likh); sikel learns, teaches (#Rsati: Sh. sicéi, Hi. sikhe); 
Rhino tired (ksindh); Syr. kir cheese (ksirdm: Kash. chir goat’s milk, Hi. 
khir rice boiled in milk); khelel plays (Rsvelati: Hi. khele). Rum. xalavel, 
washes, seems to belong to ksdlayati (Kash. chalun; cf. Hi. pakhale), and 
possibly Welsh tayel paints, to táksati makes: but x for kh is irregular. 
Beside Gk. maki, Rum. makhé, Hung. makh, Syr. máki (máksika : Sh. 
machi, Nep. mákho), Pol. matsin (whence also Germ. matslin) is probably 
a development within Romani itself due to palatalization of k. 

16. Opposed to these numerous and certain examples there are only 
four certain and a few doubtful etymologies showing Middle Indian cch 
for ks. The four which are certain are found also in all the modern languages 
which normally have kkh for ks. They are: ric bear (fhsah: cf. Hi. rich: 
in Northern India the bear is pre-eminently the wild beast of the hill- 
country); car, As. car ashes (ksdrah: cf. Hi. char and khār potash); curi, 
Syr. cfri knife (ksurdh: cf. Hi. churi); culo a little (ksullah: cf. Hi. chullū 
childish). i 


civel, Rum. cuvel, throws, places, lays, does not belong to ksipát 
(whence Arm. khav-, Syr. kwar), as stated by Miklosich (op. cit., p. 34) 
and Dr. Sampson (op. cit., p. 51); but must be compared rather with 
Shina civei, imperative civi (Lorimer) or chiibéi (Bailey), which, having 
ch, not ch, is probably the descendant of a causative in -aya- from Pali 
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chupati: Hi. chüe touches, with Indo-European sk- (cf. English shove). 
The connection of Germ. picel, seems, with préksate, sees, is doubtful, 
since pr- usually remains. Equally doubtful is the derivation of /aco, 
good, from laksmih goddess of good fortune, or laksyah spectandus. 


Its treatment of ks, then, clearly separates Romani from the Dardic 
group, and again from the Marathi-Sinhalese group. 


$m, sm, sm 

17. This is confirmed and developed when we consider the history of 
the group sibilant +-z (sm, sm, sm). Their development, already shown in 
Pali and the Inscriptions of Asoka, was various as sp, ss ($š), mh, pph, mbh. 
The dialectical limits of each treatment cannot be now fully, or even 
approximately, ascertained. The first (found in Asgokan in the Shah- 
bazgarhi inscription) is the treatment of Khowar in the Dardic languages: 
ispa we (asmán), grisp summer (grismáh: Morgenstierne, op. cit., p. 70). 
'The second (ss) is the regular treatment of the North-west, including 
some of the Dardic languages and extending over Sindhi, Lahnda, Pan- 
jabi, and Western Pahari nearly to Simla. 

Outside these areas the treatments pph (A$okan in the Kalsi, Dhauli, 
Jaugada, and Rupnath inscriptions) and mbh occur in a few words, but 
not with sufficient frequency or regularity for us to draw even their 
approximate boundaries: e.g. Sinh. topi you < *tusme, Mar. sëba, Hi. 
sébhé mucus < slegmá. The most frequent and widespread is mh. 

18. This is also the Romani: 

sm: tume, Syr. tme you (*tusme, cf. Skt. yusmdn: Hi. tum, but Maiya 
tus, Si. tusi, Panj. tusi, etc.); lim mucus of nose (slegmá). 

sm: ame, Syr. me we (cf. asmán: Hi. ham, but Sh. dséi of us, Panj. asi, 
etc.). 

Against these we have firstly bistrel forgets (vismarati). This word how- 
ever, in all the languages, even those which normally have mh, has this 
form: e.g. Pa. vissarati, Guj. visare, Hi. bisare, etc. Secondly sosa moustache 
(smdsru), with unexplained o for a, as in Sosot hare, khoro pot: outside 
Romani the only certain forms are Sinh. mas beard, Panj. mas first beard. 

The existence of tume and ame establish fairly certainly the Romani 
treatment; and bistrel and sosot must be considered as loans from an ss- 
dialect, unless, as is quite possible, they represent the regular treatment 
of the groups when initial. Sinhalese has initially senu to laugh (smayate), 
si laugh (smitam), sthiya memory (smftih), sohona grave (smasanám); but 
intervocalically gima heat (grismdh), sem mucus (slesgmá). A different treat- 
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ment of initial and intervocalic consonant-groups is observable also in the 
case of st and sth: initially they become th, but intervocalically they remain. 

This treatment of the group, sibilant-+-m, as mh excludes Romani from 
the Sindhi-Lahnda-Panjabi-W. Pahari group as well as from Dardic. 


to, do, tm 


19. The further development of the group, dental-+w or m (tv, dv, tm), 
is later than those already discussed, but had begun by the time of Asoka. 
Thus we have the change of tv, do to tp, db at Girnar; to tt, dd at Shah- 
bazgarhi, Mansehra, Sahasram and Rupnath. 'This roughly represents the 
partition between dental and labial treatment in the modern languages 
according to Professor Bloch (op. cit., p. 135), who ascribes the dental 
treatment to Sinhalese, Marathi, Kashmiri, and Bashgali. Probably it is 
the treatment of the whole Dard group. Thus in addition to the examples 
there given, we have Pashai doré, Shina ddr door (dvdram, or loan from 
Persian); Tirahi ténu, Pash. tanik, Kho. tan, Gar. tani, Tor. tanu, Mai. td 
own (if from tmán- rather than tanih); Pash. ure above (ūrdhváh). The 
exact limit of these isoglosses, however, it is impossible to determine. The 
number of words containing the relevant sounds, surviving to the present 
and not susceptible of general borrowing, is extremely small. 

20. Romani seems to have the labial treatment: 

po, Germ. pen self (tmán-); nominal suffix -pen, -ben (-tvana-); Arm. 
bar door, Syr. bárd outside (dvdram). 

On the other hand, vudar door (if belonging here) is a metathesis of 
*duvar from *duvára- seen in Nep. duwür, etc. Similarly dui, Arm. lui, 
Syr. dii represent duvé, not dvé (cf. Hi. do < duváu). 

Star, Arm. catar, Syr. star four (catvdrah: Girnar catpáro) is paralleled 
only in Kafiri. Bashgali has sto, Waigeli 522, Veron cipi: all the other 
languages go back to a form with -t- (type Hi. car). The Romani form, 
like other numerals discussed below, may have been borrowed. 


A labial treatment of dental +v or m would exclude Romani from Dardic 
and the Sinhalese-Marathi group. 


-iya- 

21. The differentiation of -iya- into -iyya- (Pa. -tyya-, Pkt. -ijja-, Si. 
-ij-: see p. 200 above) is old: it appears in the Pali texts (e.g. diyyati 
beside diyati < Skt. diyáte). The most frequent occurrence of these 
syllables is in the passive suffix of Middle Indian. Unfortunately, the 
Inscriptions of Agoka, which do not distinguish in writing between 
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single and double consonants and often not between short and long i, 
can tell us little on this. point. But assuming that iya can represent 
iyya, it is not perhaps chance that the only Inscriptions which also have 
forms in -iya-, namely Girnar and the Pillar Edicts, belong to regions 
where to-day the modern languages show forms descended from -¿ya-, 
not -Zyya-. 

In Prakrit the distribution was: Sauraseni and Magadhi -ia- < -iya-; 
Maharastri and Ardhamagadhi -zja-, Paisaci -tyya- (see Pischel, op. cit., 
p. 370). This agrees with what we have gathered about the Asokan dis- 
tribution, and with the modern distribution. This is: -ia- in Bengali, 
Nepali, Hindi, Panjabi, Lahnda, Gujarati; -7ja- in Marathi, Sindhi, 
Shina. 

22. The evidence for Romani in this respect is slight; but perhaps it 
belongs to the -ia- group. We have pirel loves (priyate). It is tempting to 
see in the passive of Syrian Romani in -i7- the past participle of the passive 
in -ia- with an auxiliary verb: thus kdniréndi, they are plucked out, might 
be conceived as a *khaniida- of Middle Indian. Nepali has similar passive 
preterites, e.g. dekhiyo was seen, beside dekhyo saw. 


Syr. hujóti, yesterday, must be referred to a *hiyyo beside *hiyo (cf. 
Skt. hyáh) which appears in some West Pahari dialects (Doda-Siraji, 
Bhalesi, Padari, Pangwali) as hi. But the form with -yy- is found in other 
languages which normally have -ia-; thus Nepali has passive in -i-, 
but hu yesterday: hiyyo is the only form which occurs in Pali, and 
probably had wide extension as a loan. 


The treatment ia — iya would exclude Romani from the Marathi- 
Sindhi-Shina group. 


Initial y- 

23. The change of y- to j- is characteristic of all the modern Indo- 
aryan languages except Dardic, Sindhi (which still differentiates y- from 
j-: see p. 199 above) and Sinhalese. In this Romani agrees with the 
majority. 

Syr. Jándir mill (yantráh: Nep. jdto, Sh. yór); jov, Arm. jav, Syr. jau 
barley (ydvah: Hi. jau, Sh. yo); jal, Syr. jar goes (yati: Hi. jae, Sh. yai); 
zuto yoke(yuktám; cf. Hi. jaa, Sh. yë yoke < yugdm); Arm. juj- to quarrel 
(yüdhyate: Hi. jajhe, cf. Kash. yód battle < yuddham); juvel, Syr. jüdr 
young woman (yuvatih); juv, Arm. jiv, Syr. jit louse (yükà: Hi. ji). 

24. There is no indication in the writing that this change had taken 
place or was in process in the Inscriptions of Asoka. But the Pratisakhyas 
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and Siksas draw attention to the difference in pronunciation between 
initial and intervocalic y. Is the first indication of this change to be seen 
in the Rigvedic jardh, paramour, < *yaráh if this is connected with Arm. 
Rom. jari whore, Sh. yár paramour, Kash. yar friend (both these possibly 
loans from Persian), Si. jēru, Hi. jar, etc.; and on the other side with 
Sogdian yar (see Gauthiot, Grammaire sogdienne, p. 116), Pehlevi ayar, 
Pers. yar? In any case, we may reasonably suppose that the process of 


differentiation had at least begun at the time when the Gypsies left the 
Central group. 


Intervocalic -m-- 


25. The case of -m- is similar. Only Dardic, Sinhalese and, in part, 
Gujarati preserve intervocalic -m-. The remaining languages, including 
Romani, have changed it to a nasalized spirant, -d-. In Romani the 
nasalization was subsequently lost. 

kovlo soft (komalah: Nep. kaiilo); giv, Arm. giu wheat (godhiimah: Hi. 
gehil, Sh. gum); gav town (gramah: Hi. gai, Kal. grm); thuv smoke, Syr. 
dif tobacco (dhümdh: Hi. dhü2, Sh. dum); nav name (náma: Hi. nag, Sh. 
nom; Syr. nam is perhaps a loan from Pers. nām, as Hi. näm in India); 
phuv ground (bhümi: Hi. bhai, Tir. bhúm); tv, As. hiv snow (himáh: Nep. 
hii, Kash. himun to become snow); zvend winter (hemantáh: Nep. hiüdo). 

jamutró, son-in-law, beside Syr. játro id., jautro wife's brother, As. 
jaftero, is difficult. Can it be due to the influence of an Iranian word 

(cf. Pehlevi, damat, Pers. damad) on a Romani *javtro? This might 

account for the presence both of m and z. 

kirmo worm, and kamel wishes, are not Skt. AZ#mih and kamáyate, but 
loans from Iranian (cf. Pers. kirm worm, Pehlevi kamitan to wish). 

In view of the examples given above, the ending of the rst sing. of 
the present in Syrian in -m or -mi cannot represent Skt. -dmz, but is 
probably some sort of pronominal suffix. 


26. Professor Bloch gives good reason (op. cit., p. 141) for supposing 
that the change of -m- to -£- was at least in Western dialects comparatively 
late, after the first century A.D. But the date of the change cannot be 
accurately ascertained for the Central dialects, where in any case language 
change is seen to be somewhat in advance of the West. At least the process 
of differentiation between initial m- and intervocalic -m- had probably 
begun long before it was shown in writing. Comparison may be made 
with the confusion of m and v in Sinhalese inscriptions (see Geiger, 
Literatur und Sprache der Singhalesen, p. 48). 'The change may, therefore, 
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as was suggested in the case of the change from y- to j-, have begun before 
the Gypsies left the Central group. 

27. The early isoglosses that we have dealt with are shown in the 
following scheme: 


Sanskrit North-west South-west Central Romani East South 


r ti a i, u i, u a? a 
rt t t t t t t 
ks ¢ch cch kkh kkh kkh cch? 
sm sp, ss mh? mh mh mh mh? 
tv tt tt pp pp pp? tt? 

iya iyya iyya iya iya iya ? 
y: y j- y j- T y- 
-m- -m- -V- -V- -V- -- -m- 


In every case it will be seen that Romani disagrees with the North-west 
and agrees with the Central. There can therefore be little doubt that 
Romani, judged by its early innovations, belonged originally to the 
Central group, which now comprises Rajasthani, Hindi, Central and 
Eastern Pahari, and perhaps Bihari. 


CONSERVATIONS 


28. Let us now turn from innovations to conservations. Romani has 
preserved a number of sounds which in this group, the Central, have 
been radically modified. 


Intervocalic dentals 


29. Romani preserves -z-, probably -d-, perhaps -##-, and less certainly 
-dh-, under the form / in the European and Armenian dialects and 7 in 
the Syrian. The Central group, like all the others with small exceptions 
in Dardic, has lost these sounds. 

30. -i-: alo, Syr, ara came (dgatah: Hi. aya); ustilo stood up, Syr. 
Stirar stands (*usthita-, cf. Skt. utthitah: Nep. uthyo); Arm. aklarav other 
(*ekkatara-, cf. Skt. ekatarah); kangli comb (kdnkatah: Nep. kāħiyo); 
gelo, Syr. gára went (gatáh: Hi. gaya); gili, Syr. gref song (gita: Sinh. gi); 
khil, Arm. khal, Syr. gir butter (ghrtám: Hi. ghi); culavel drips (cyutáh: 
Nep. cunu to leak); devel, Arm. leval God (devdta); Syr. diri daughter 
(dhità or duhitad; Guj. dhi), thilel holds (dhrtáh); pilo drunk, Syr. pird 
wine (pitáh: Hi. pia); Syr. bird coward (bhitáh); ülo, Syr. hrá was (bhütdh: 
Hi. hid); phral, Arm. phal, Syr. bar brother (bhratd: Hi. bhai); Arm. 
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mihil buttermilk (mathitém: Guj. mahi); mulo dead, Arm. mul- to die, 
Syr. mrá died (mrtáh: Hi. mud); juvel, Syr. jüdr young woman (yuvatih); 
HI letter (Ekhitám); lolo, Syr. lihrd red, As. lur blood (lóhitam: Hi. lohà 
blood); Arm. #həl- to be (sthitáh: Si thiamu); akhaliovel understands 
(Gkhyátah?); 3rd sing. pres. -el, Syr. -ar (-ati: Hi. -e). 


perel falls (pátati) goes back to Middle Indian padat: cf. Hi. pare. 

The connection of balval, wind, with eatáh is not certain. 

Syr. wai, wind, can be referred to váyuh, but like pai husband (pátih: 
Nep. poi), sai 100 (satdm: Hi. sau) beside Eur. Sel, si cold (sztá/?) beside 
Eur. šI, may represent a particular treatment of -r- under conditions 
not yet specified. 

Syr. sildo, Welsh sidró, Gk. setralo are reminiscent of the curious Sh. 
$zdalo cold: connection with Skt. sitalah is not clear or certain. 


31. -d-: ucdl shadow (avacchádayati?); calil pleases (chadáyati); Syr. 
cárár hides (chadáyati: Hi. chana); len river? < *nel (nadi: Si. nai); nilai 
summer (nidágháh); sei grain, bran ($adakam unhusked grain); Arm. solav 
dog (Seapadah, beast of prey?); yilo, Syr. hri heart (h¢dayam: Hi. hiya); 
-al in opral, telal, adral (Pkt. -ado?); alavel sets on fire (adáhayati?) may 
however be, according to Miklosich, a loan from Pers. alav flame. 


The word for ‘eating’ which appears in all dialects and has generally 
been derived from Skt. khadati (cf. Hi. khae), has no trace of an original 
-d-: xal, Arm. xath-, Syr. kar. Professor Bloch, however, explains these 
as loans from, or at least influenced by Persian xaidan (T GLS, Third 
Series, iii. 140). The / and r of Arm. yaliv flesh, Syr. kérd ate, may 
represent the -z- of the past participle (cf. Skt. khddita-). 

The same explanation may account for Arm. pav, Syr. pau foot (cf. 
Skt. pddah: Hi. pau): Persian has fà, pai. In this case, however, the final 
-v or -u adds difficulty. In any case Miklosich, followed by Dr. Sampson 
(op. cit., p. 58), is probably wrong in connecting it with piro, foot, 
which is perhaps Skt. pinda- calf of leg, cf. Nep. pirulo id. (but also Hi. 
pair foot). 

rovel, Arm. arov-, Syr. rüdr weeps, may be derived from rávati, cries 
out, rather than réditi, to which they are generally ascribed. 


32. -th-: The etymologies containing an original -##- are not numerous 
or certain enough for a decisive judgement. 'The best is Arm. mihi! butter- 
milk (mathitám). On the other hand, Hung. khul, Gk. kful, ful, kul, filth, 
may be gZtha- (cf. Nep. gi); and sovel, oath, with s- < sh- (cf. § 35), is 
from sapáthah rather than Sapitam. It is possible that Armenian and 
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European dialects differed in this point, or that in mathitám > mihil, the 
presence of the second dental led to the dissimilatory loss of the former. 


keravel boils, is not derived directly from kvathate, but, like Hi. 
karháe, etc., from a form with *kvath-, cf. Pa. kathito boiled. 


33. -dh-: The fate of -dh- is equally uncertain. In favour of its loss we 
have: goi sausage (godhd?); giv, Arm. giu wheat (godhiimah: Hi. gehii); 
bori, Syr. wahri daughter-in-law (vadhiifi). 

On the other side, sulavel, sweeps, is derived by Miklosich (op. cit., 
p. 25) from sodhdyati (cf. Hi. sohe sweeps). It may conceivably have been 
borrowed from an unattested Iranian form with -/- corresponding to 
Baluchi sodag to clean. phivlo widowed (vidháva widow: cf. Hi. ahiwat 
state of a woman whose husband is alive) may perhaps have an adjectival 
suffix in -/o, and not present a case of metathesis from *philavo. 


S, $, $ 

34. European and Syrian Romani preserve the distinction of two 
sibilants out of the original three, but group them differently. European 
has s < s, š < £ and s; Syrian has s < s and £, š < s. The Central, and all 
other groups except Dardic and some West Pahari dialects, have merged 
all three into one. Armenian Romani similarly confuses all three as s. 

35. $: Eur. § Arm. Syr. s: 

fasti, is able, for *šakel after nasti, is not able, Syr. sdk-hócer (šakndti: 
Hi. sake): sel, Syr. sai (šatám); Arm. sol sound (sdbdah?); šošo: hare (sasáh); 
šasto healthy (sastáh); Saster iron (Sdstram); Syr. sáli rice (Salih); sero, Syr. 
siri head (sirah); sil, Syr. si cold (sztdh); Arm. sis head (sirsdm); šut vinegar 
(Suktah); Sukar pretty (Sukrdh); sugo clean (Sudhyah?); Syr. snoti dog 
(Sunakah); suvlo swollen (siyate); Surigel smells (cf. singhati); $unel, Syr. 
sindr hears ($rnóti); Sosa moustache (smásru); Arm. solav dog (Svapadah?); 
šastro father-in-law (svdsurah); šašuy mother-in-law (svasrüh); besel, Arm. 
ves-, Syr. wésdr sits (upavisati); kislo thin (Rršáh); kosel blames (krdsait) ; 
trusul (trisüla-, loan-word?); des, Arm. las, Syr. das (dasa); Arm. les 
earth, Syr. des place (deséh); Arm. pes- to enter (právisati); bis, Syr. wis 
20 (*visat, cf. vimsatih); basel barks (vdsyate); našel, Arm. nasu- flees 
(násyati) ; oš dew (avasya); sva tears (dsru). 

In Syr. ska = Eur. suko dry (Suskáh) the initial $- was perhaps assimi- 
lated to the following s, i.e. suska- > *suska-. In Syr. singi, locust-tree, 
beside Eur. sing horn (sfrgam) $- became s- before f, as in Shina, e.g. 
sin horn. In Syr. sindr = Eur. sunel hears (srnoti) the y was replaced by u 
very early and so appears in all the modern languages. 
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In the European dialects there is considerable fluctuation between sand 
s (cf. Sampson, op. cit., p. 30); and some words even in these dialects 
only have s: sovel (Sapdthah); sigo quick (sighrah); sikel teaches (siksatt); 
sano small (slaksnah: Nep. sanu). It is noteworthy that each of these had 
an interior aspirate, which if brought to the initial would have resulted 
in sh. Did this regularly become s-? 


With regard to sikel, other modern languages which normally retain 
§- have s- in this word, e.g. Sh. siçëi. There may have been confusion 
between two words, stksati (desiderative of šsaknoti) and *siksati (deside- 
rative of sáhate or saghnóti: cf. siksati). 

Welsh sasel, drives away, is with Professor Bloch (JGLS, Third 
Series, v. 140) a loan from French chasser rather than derived from Skt. 
Sdsatt. 

36. s: Eur. $, Syr. š. Arm.? 

Sov, Syr. sas six (sáb; kusel tears (kugati: Si. kuhe beats); Ristel rides 
(krstah); dos fault (dosah); pusum flea (plusih); Syr. bist fear (bhisa); muso 
rat (miisakah); angust finger (angüsthah); vust, Syr. ost lip (dsthah); Rast, 
Syr. Rist wood (kasthám); Syr. pist back (prsthám); ustilo stood, Syr. 
Stirdr stands (*usthita-, cf. utthitah); besto lying, Syr. wéstar sits (upa- 
vistah); našto fled, Syr. ndstár flees (nastáh); misto good (mrstah); rusto 
angry (rustah); rusel is angry (rusyati); Syr. stir camel (ustrah). 

Syr. manus, man, in face of Eur. manus (mdnusah) may represent 
manusyah with -$$- > s from -sy-: as in Kharosthi Documents -isati < 
-isyati, and in Shina, e.g. suséz from susyati. 

Just as bers, Sh. baris, Kash, warthy year, point to M.I. *varisa- (cf. 
Pkt. variso, Skt. varséh), so probably Syr. wars year, wdrsdr rains, are to 
be referred to M.I. *varisa-, *varisati (Skt. vdrsati). In this case the š, 
otherwise to be expected, has been changed to s under the influence of r, 
just as in Bengali ś is changed to s in the presence of r or as in Sanskrit 
a following r prevented the change of s to s even when preceded by or z. 

37. s: Eur. s, Syr. s, Arm. s: 

sap, Syr. sdp snake (sarpáh); savo, Arm. sav all (sérvah); saro all (cf. 
Hi. sara); sivel, Syr. síwdr sews (stvyati); sovel, Arm. sov-, Syr. swar sleeps 
(sudpati); suno dream (svapandm); suto, Syr. sită slept (suptáh); suv, Syr. 
su, As. siv needle (sūci); sovnakay gold (sauvarnam); salo wife's brother 
(syaláh); xasel coughs (cf. Hi. kháse; Skt. Rësate); khas, Arm. khas, Syr. 
gas grass (ghasdh); das Bulgarian (dasdh?); dives, Syr. dis day (divasah); 
peryas mocking (parihdsah); prasar- to win (prasárayati?); prasel mocks 
(prahasati); phus, Arm. phus, Syr. bis straw (Hi. bhusd, cf. Skt. busam); 
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masek, Syr. mas month (mdsah); asel laughs (hdsayati); As. asti there is 
(ásti), nasti it is impossible (ndsti); Sasto (Sastdh); Sastir (Sdstram); vast, 
Syr. häst hand (hdstah); prastel hurries (*prasthati, cf. Skt. prdtisthate 
starts). 

In caco true (satyáh) s- has been assimilated to the following c. 


Labial or dental + 7 


38. Romani preserves the r in the groups labial--z, and dental--7; 
the other languages (except Dardic and to some extent Sindhi, Lahnda, 
Gujarati, West Pahari) have assimilated it. 

39. tr: trin, Syr. tdrdn three (tríni); jamutro, Syr. jautro, As. jaftero 
son-in-law (*jamatraka-: Si. jatro, cf. Skt. jamaty-); patri leaf (pattrika); 
Syr. potrd son (putráh); muter, Syr. mutiür urine, Arm. mur- to piss 
(mütram); Syr. stir camel (dstrah); sastir ($dstram). 

rat, Syr. arat night (rátri) agrees with the North-west languages in 
losing the r, perhaps through dissimilation with the initial r-: e.g. Si. 
rat, Sh. zat. 

dr: drab medicine (dravyam); drakh, Syr. idrdk, As. drak grape 
(draksa); lindr, As. nendir sleep (nidrd); Syr. jandir mill (yantráh). 


40. The group labial 4- remained in most of the European dialects, 
but seems to have assimilated the in the Armenian and Syrian. 

pr: praser- win (prasarayati?); prastel (pra-stha); prasel mocks (praha- 
sati); pirel loves (priyate). 

Arm. pes- to enter (prdvisati); Syr. pauar comes (prapayatt). 

The connection of Gk. pakyel, Germ. patsel, Rum. patsyel, believes, 
with Skt. pratyaya- is not clear: the word appears in India as an old 
loan-word from Sanskrit, e.g. Hi. patyana. 
bhr : phral, Axm. phal, Syr. bar brother (bhráta). 

phov, eyebrow, is not directly derived from bhrú, but goes back to 
a form represented by Pa. bhamuka- (cf. Kash. bum, Hi. bhai). 


st(h), st(h) 

41. European and Syrian Romani have preserved the sibilant in the 
groups si(h) and st(h). The other modern languages, with the exception 
of the most western of the Dard dialects, have assimilated it. Armenian 
Romani again agrees with the majority and shows assimilation. Initially 
the sibilant is universally lost. 

-si(h)-: kistel (krstah); angust (angusthah); vust, Syr. ost (ésthah); hast, 
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Syr. Rist (kasthám); Syr. pist (prsthám); ustilo, Syr. stirdr, Arm. uthlu 
(*usthita-); besto, Syr. wéstar (upavistah); našto, Syr. ndstdr (nastáh); 
misto (mrstah); rusto (rustah); Syr. Stir (ustrah). 

-st(h)-: As. asti (ásti); nasti, Arm. nath (ndsti); Sasto (Sastáh); Sastir 
(Sdstram); vast, Syr. hast, Arm. hath (hástah); prastel (prastha-). 

st(h)-: Germ. tardo (?stabdháh, cf. Pkt. thaddho); tan, Arm. thenav 
place (sthdnam); thovel, Arm. thav-, Syr. taüdr places (sthapáyati: the 
Syrian form shows that this cannot be referred to dhaàpáyati); Arm. 
thal- be present (sthitáh; Si. thianu to be); thulo fat, Arm. thulav sour 
milk, Syr. tilld big (Pkt. thullo, cf. Skt. sthüláh). 


Deductions from phenomena of conservation 


42. If then Romani belonged originally to the Central group, its rela- 
tions with it must have been broken (probably by migration) before the 
disappearance of intervocalic -d-, the merging of the three sibilants, and 
the assimilation of z and of a sibilant before ¢ or f. 

In the Inscriptions of Asoka (256—237 B.C.) the groups st and st have 
everywhere been assimilated except at Girnar, where both remain as st 
and sf respectively, and at Shahbazgarhi, where st remains unchanged. It 
has been shown that Romani did not belong originally to either of the 
dialect-groups represented by these inscriptions, but to the Central group. 
Of this Central group the language of the Asokan Inscriptions originally 
set up at Kalsi, Topra, and Meerut may be taken as representative. Since 
in these the groups s£ and s? have been assimilated, we may assume that 
the Gypsies had already severed connection with the Central group before 
the time of Asoka. 

Where did they go? Since later they appeared in Persia, it is reasonable 
to suppose that they migrated to the North-west. Here, as we have seen, 
language has been more conservative. Intervocalic -£- was here preserved 
far longer than in India proper.(a fact which probably gave rise to the 
later Paisaci myth of the change of d to t: whereas the fact was that North- 
west -é- == Sauraseni, etc., -d- < Skt. -t-.) About 250 A.D. -d-, if not -t-, 
still appears in the Kharosthi Documents of Khotan; and remains, as we 
shall see, in Kalasha as / (p. 301 below) and Khowar as + (Morgenstierne, 
Ling. Mission to Afghanistan, p. 71) to this day. The groups with sibilant 
and dental or cerebral stop, although now assimilated in some Dard 
languages (Garvi, Torwalik, Maiya, Shina, Kashmiri), survived in the 
Kharosthi Documents, and still survive in Tirahi, Pashai, Gawarbati, 
Kalasha and Khowar. The group, consonant-|- z, was maintained in the 
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Kharosthi Documents, and generally in the Dard languages. Finally the 
distinction of three sibilants, kept in the Kharosthi Documents, is still 
maintained in Shina intact, while all the Dardic languages distinguish at 
least two. 

All this falls in with our theory. The Gypsies possessing these sounds 
and sound-groups at the time of their migration from the Central dialects 
maintained them in their new surroundings at a time when their old 
neighbours of the Central group had lost or altered them. 


LATER INNOVATIONS 


43. We return now to the question of innovations. One which has 
affected a large North-western group, but not the South-west, Central, 
East, or South, is shared by Romani. A breathed consonant preceded by 
a nasal has been voiced in Sindhi, Lahnda, Panjabi, the whole Dard 
group (except perhaps Gawarbati; and not in Kafiri), and all the Pahari 
dialects as far as, and including, Nepali (except for a few small enclaves). 
This is the normal treatment of Romani. 

nk: kangli comb (Rdrkatah: Kash. kanguz", Nep. kāħiyo, loan in Hi. 
kanghi with short a; but Mar. karkvá beside karigva); bango, lame (vakráh, 
vankuh: Si. wingo; but Hi. báka, Sinh. vak). 

fic: panj, Syr. pünj, five (páfica: Si. Panj. pañj; but Hi. pac). 

nt: kanro, Syr. kand, thorn (kántakah: Si. kando, Panj. kanda, Kash. 
Ronda, Nep. káro; but Hi. kãtä). 

nth: Syr. kand throat (kantháh: Si. kandhi necklace, Sh. kan mountain- 
pass; but Hi. kanthi, Sinh. kata). 

nt: andre in (ántarah: Si. andaru, Kash. andar, Tir. andarun within; 
but Guj. Giro division, Sinh. atara between); dand, Syr. dóndd tooth 
(déntah: Si. dandu, Panj. dand, Sh. dón; but Hi. Mar. Guj. dat); Welsh 
Serand top (*siraanta-); ivend winter (hemantáh: Nep. hitida in winter). 

The ending of the 3rd plural of the present -anti, though having a 
treatment peculiar to terminations, nevertheless shows a similar contrast: 
Rom. -en (-anti: Si. -ani, Lah. -en, Panj. -an; but Mar. Sinh. -at, Or. 
-anti). 

There is no trace of this change in the Inscriptions of Asoka; but by 
the time of the Kharosthi Documents it has begun. If then, as we have 
supposed, the Gypsies had migrated into the North-west before the time 
of Asoka, it is not surprising that they should have shared subsequent 
innovations of that linguistic area. 
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44. Another innovation distinguishes the North-west group from the 
rest. In Sindhi, Lahnda, Dardic and West Pahari, when the group r+ 
consonant or consonant--7 occurs in the middle of a word, the r is trans- 
posed (after the accompanying consonant has been doubled) and pro- 
nounced after the first consonant of the word. Thus Si. drigho tall (dirghah 
> dirggháh > *driggha-); #amo copper (tamrdm). I have attempted (p. 
183 above) to show that Romani has the same innovation. In addition 
to the example there discussed—trasel fears, frightens (*tarsayati)—we 
have possibly éradel drives, sends away (*tardayati, cf. trnátti, pert. 
tatdrda, splits, opens, lets go); Syr. dirgd tall < *driga? (dirgháh); 
Syr. drira split < *drinna-? (dirnah: Si. drino: possibly Welsh derino, 
afraid, belongs here). This innovation appears in the Girnar and 
Shahbazgarhi Inscriptions of Asoka (Gir. and Shah. pruva < piirvah; 
Shah. grabhagara < garbhdgaram, dhramma < dhármah, drasana < dár- 
Sanam). It is just these that regularly maintain the initial group, consonant 
-Fr, unassimilated. The other dialects may also have originally had the 
same metathesis of 7, which had, however, by the date of the Inscriptions 
been masked by its subsequent assimilation. This innovation in Romani 
may, therefore, have been shared with its Central ancestor (in which case 
the resultant group, consonant-+-7, was preserved in Romani like original 
consonant--r), or have occurred after its migration to the North-west. 


Compensatory lengthening 


45. On the other hand, an important innovation affects the group 
Gujarati, Marathi, Hindi, Central Pahari, Nepali, Bihari, Bengali and 
Oriya, but not apparently the North-west. In a group consisting of a short 
vowel followed by a double consonant or by a nasal and a consonant, the 
vowel was lengthened and the consonant-group shortened. Thus M.I. 
hattho, danto > Hi. hath, dát, but retain the short vowel in Panj. Aatth, 
dand, and in Si. (although with shortening of the consonant in the first 
case) hathu, dandu. 

The case of Kashmiri, Shina, and other Dard languages needs further 
research; but probably they agree with Sindhi in making no distinction 
in the length of short vowels standing originally before single or before 
double consonants. 

European Romani, but not Armenian and Syrian, makes a similar 
distinction between these two, if not in quantity, at least in quality. Skt. 
a before a single consonant becomes e, but before a consonant-group 
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remains a, which is also the representative of Skt. a (cf. Miklosich, op. cit., 
ix, p. 5). In Armenian all appear as a, in Syrian as a or d. 

There is, however, a distinction between the treatment of European 
Romani and that of Hindi, etc. European Romani maintains the a of an 
originally closed syllable unchanged even where the following consonant- 
group has not been simplified and where, therefore, there can be no 
question of compensatory lengthening. Thus it has prastel < prasthà-, 
nasto- < nastáh, dand < dántah equally with kan < kárnah, khak < 
káksah, varo < attam. 

46. Open a: Eur. e, Arm. a, Syr. a or d. 

Syr. káhr? cooking-pot (katahah: Hi. karahi); keravel boils (kvathate: 
H. karhde); kher, Arm. yari, Syr. kär donkey (kharah: Si. kharu); gelo, 
Syr. gard went (gatdh: Hi. gaya); ger itch (cf. Hi. gar f. farcy); kher, Arm. 
khar house (Pa. gharam: Hi. ghar); ciken fat (cikkanah: Hi. cikaniyã); jeno 
person (jdnah: Hi. jana); terno, Syr. tdrnd youth (térunah: Hi. tarna); tele 
under (talam: Nep. tala under); des, Arm. las, Syr. das ten (dása: Hi. das); 
dives day (divasah); devel, Arm. leval God (deváta); therel, Arm. thar- 
holds (dhárati : Hi. dhare); len river (nadi: Si. nai); nevo, Syr. ndwd (ndvah: 
Guj. navo), Welsh niserel goes out (nihsaratt); perel, Arm. par- falls (Pkt. 
padai: Hi. pare); Syr. pat husband (pátih?); peryas mocking (parthasah) ; 
Syr. pnárd white (padndarah); pasterni carpet (prastaranam); phenel, Arm. 
phan- speaks (bhánati: Nep. bhannu); pherel fills, Arm. phar- rides, Syr. 
bărdă full (bhárati: Hi. bhare. draws water); Syr. máni button (manih 
jewel: Hi. mani); merel, Syr. márár dies (mdrate: Hi. mare); mel dirt 
(málam: Nep. mal manure); juvel, Syr. jádr young woman (yuvatih); 
beruli bee (varolah); sel, Syr. sai roo (Satám: Hi. sau). 

47. Eur. a remains in the monosyllable za, Arm. Syr. na not (nd; Hi. 
na); as the first sound of a word in aver other (áparah: Hi. aur); in the 
diphthong of za? nail (nakhám; Sı. náhi). 

In Sastro father-in-law (suvdsurah: Nep. sasuro) a is due to sasut mother- 
in-law (seasrüh: Nep. sdsu). 

Of the other instances given by Miklosich (loc. cit.) neither aso nor 
avo can be directly connected with Skt. asaú and amúm. 

caro, plate, is rather from *catt- taste, Hi. cata, cati earthen vessel. 

tam blind, trasel fears, similarly go back to Middle Indian forms 
containing consonant groups, namely zamráh darkening, and *tarsayatt. 

Janel bears or is born, calel likes, are derived from causatives with à, 
*janayati and *chadayati replacing janáyati and chadáyati. 

dar fear (cf. Hi. dar) is due to the verb darel fears < ddrayati (cf. 
similar change of meaning in £rasel, originally ‘frightens’, also ‘fears’). 
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jar hair (beside Skt. jata@) may have an original à (cf. Hi. jar f. root, 
beside jar, f. id.). pale back, is not práti but paryayah, *palyayah (Nep. 
palo turn). It is highly improbable that parikerel, thanks, has anything 
to do with pratikarott. 


Before v there seems to be a tendency, under undefined conditions, for 
a to become o: sovel (Sapdthah), sovel sleeps (soápati). Hindi has o from 
apa in both these words: sóh, soe; jov, Arm. jav, Syr. jau barley (but 
contrast nevo < navakah). In two other words an unexplained o appears: 
khoro, Syr. gări pot (ghatah: Hi. ghara); sosoi hare (fasáh: Hi. sasa). Here 
also perhaps belong Jos pleasure (cf. Skt. lasati desires), and laloro stam- 
mering (/allarah which is, however, onomatopoeic). 

In the verb 'to do,' subject elsewhere to special phonetic treatment (e.g. 
Nep. garnu for *karnu), Syrian has e, kérár, beside Arm. kar-, Eur. kerel 
(Raróti: Hi. kare). With this may be compared the alternative form -er of 
the unaccented 3rd sing. present -dr. 

The examples from Armenian Romani are not sufficiently numerous 
for us to say whether the change of a to i before a following ¿ in mhil 
buttermilk (mathitdm: Guj. mahi) is regular or not. 

48. Closed a: Eur. a, Arm. a, Syr. a or å. 

akhor, Arm. ankhor nut (aksotah: Nep. okhar walnut); yag, Syr. ag fire 
(agnih: Hi. dg); agor point, Syr. dger before (dgrah: Hi. äge); argar coal 
(éngarah: Hi agar); angust finger (angusthah: Hi. Ggiitha); acel stays (Pa. 
acchati; Hi. ache); varo, Syr. dtós flour (attam: Hi. ata); Syr. djóti to-day 
(adyá: Hi. aj); andre, Arm. anra into (éntarah: Guj. tro); yasva tears 
ásru: Hi. ds); Rum. astil it can be, As. asti there is (ásti: Old Mar. athi); 
ame, Syr. me we (Skt. asmán: Nep. hami); khak armpit (kdksah: Hi. 
kakh): kangli (kánkatah: Nep. Raniyo); karel rides (Pa. kaddhati; Hi. 
karhe drags); kanro, Syr. kand (kántakah: Hi. Rata); Syr. kand throat 
(kantháh); Eur. Syr. kan ear (Rárnah: Hi. kan); kat shears (cf. kartati: 
Hi. Rate cuts); katel spins (*kartati: Hi. kate, cf. krnátti); Arm. Syr. kam 
work (kdrma: Hi. kam); yar hole (*khadda-: Nep. kharo, Si. khado); 
xanri a little (khandah: Hi. khári piece); xanro sword (khandakah: Hi. 
khára); yandel, Syr. Rándr strips off (khandayati); Arm. xal sack, Syr. 
kál skin (khalla-: Hi. khal); khand, Arm. gian stink, Syr. gánd flower 
(gandhah: Hi. gádhi); khabni pregnant (garbhini: Guj. gabhni); Syr. gali 
cheek (gallah: Hi. gal); kham, Syr. gdm sun (gharmáh: Hi. gham); carel 
licks (*caff-: Hi. cafe, Si. cate); Eur. Arm. cam leather (cdrma: Guj. cám); 
Welsh calavel moves (Pkt. calla: Guj. cale); cadel spits, breaks wind 
(chárdati: Nep. chádnu to vomit); cang thigh (jénghà: Hi. jdgh); cam jaw 
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(jdmbhah); tato, Arm. tatav, Syr. tátd hot (taptáh: Hi. tata); tablo warm 
(tapydte or tapitah?); tharel burns (dagdhah, Pa. daddho: Nep. dàrnu to 
burn); ran stick (dandáh: Hi. dar); dand, Syr. dand- tooth (dántah: Hi. 
dat); dab blow (*dabb-: Guj. dabvii to press); drab drug (dravyam); nak, 
Arm. lank nose (*nakka-: Hi. nak, Si. naku); nango naked (nagnáh: Hi. 
naga beggar); našel, Arm. nasu- flees (ndsyati: Guj. nase); nasto fled, Syr. 
nastdr flees (nastáh: Hi. natha); phak wing, Syr. pakd locust (paksdh: 
Nep. pakho side); patri leaf (pdttram: Hi. pat); Arm. panth, Syr. pand 
way (pdnthah); Syr. păci behind (pascdt); pasterni carpet (prastaranam); 
prastel hurries (*prasthati, cf. prátisthate); phandel, Arm. banth-, Syr. 
banar binds (bandhati: Hi. bádhe); bakro, Syr. bákra sheep (barkarah: 
Nep. bakhro); phago broken, Syr. bdgar breaks (bhagnáh: Hi. bhdge flees); 
phangel breaks (bhangah: Hi. bhág); makhi, Syr. máki fly (mdks@: Hi. 
makhi); Scandinavian marokka frog (Pkt. mandukko: Sh. manüku, cf. Skt. 
mandükah); mato drunk (mattáh: Hi. mata); maco, Arm. manchav, As. 
máca fish (mátsyah: Nep. macho); maskare in, Arm. Syr. manj middle 
(mádhyah: Hi. majh); Syr. mándr thinks (mdnyate: Hi. mane, Si. mafie); 
makhel smears (mráksati, cf. Hi. makhan butter); Syr. jándir mill (yantráh: 
Nep. jato); rat blood (raktah: Hi. rata red); rakhel keeps, Arm. arakhitsh 
fasting (ráksati: Guj. rakhe); Arm. aranth- to cook (randhayati: Guj. 
rüdhe); largo lame (langah: Hi. laga); laj, Syr. láji shame, Arm. laj- to be 
ashamed (lagjá: Hi. laj); raklo < *larko (*ladakka-, cf. Hi. larka); Germ. 
latedini kick (*latta-: Hi. lat kick); ladavel, Arm. lar- loads (lardayati: Hi. 
lade); laloro, Syr. lálá dumb (lallarah); bango lame (vakrdh: Hi. baka 
crooked); bar, Syr. wát stone (varta-: Lah. vattd, Khowar bort); Syr. 
sak-hocer is able (Saknóti : Guj. sake); Sasto well (sastáh); Sastir iron ($dstram); 
sano small (slaksnáh: Nep. sanu); sasui mother-in-law (svasrith: Hi. ssa); 
caco true (satyáh: Hi. saca); sap, Syr. sap snake (sarpáh: Hi. sáp); Arm. 
sav all (sérvah: Guj. sv); Syr. har bone (haddam: Hi. har); vast, Arm. 
hath, Syr. hast hand (hástah: Hi. hath). 

49. In terminations, which are liable to a phonetic treatment different 
from that of the body of the word (see pp. 291 ff. below), a, although 
originally followed by two consonants, becomes e. Gen. sg. -asya 
(Kharosthi Doc. -asa, Apabhr. -aha) becomes -es; 3rd plur. pres. -anti 
becomes -en. 


For Gk. geravel all other dialects have gar- (*gadd-: Nep. gàrnu to 
bury). 

bers, Syr. wars year, is from varísa- (perhaps an early loan from 
varsáh), cf. Si. warhyu, year, beside wasa rain (varsă). In ivend (heman- 
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táh) the e is perhaps due to the e i of the initial syllable. peko cooked 
(pakoáh: Nep. pako) has been compared with Maharastri Pkt. pikko, 
Mar. pik; but with one exception (sero < sirah, in which there is possi- 
bility of contamination with Pers. sar) the normal European treatment 
of i is 7. In face of mándr < mányate, the e of men neck (mánya) is 
unexplained. Syrian has zki, eye, beside Eur. yakh (dkst: Hi. kh). 


Some words in all dialects have unexplained z or o instead of a, especially 
in Syrian Romani: sofa moustache (smásru, cf. Hi. móch, but Sinh. mas); 
Arm. vorov big, beside Eur. baro (*vadda: Panj. vaddà); Syr. ugh finger, 
beside As. añńgul (angülih: Guj. dgal, but cf. Hi. uñgli and the Eur. burli 
bee, Hi. burlà wasp, beside beruli from varolah); Syr. piinj beside Eur. 
panj five (páfica: Hi. põe); Syr. mond beside Eur. manro, Arm. malav 
bread (mandah: Hi. mdr rice-water); morel, murel rubs (márdati, Pkt. 
maddat); Syr. dóndd tooth, beside dand- in composition; Syr. wu stone, 
as well as wat. 

so. The innovation in the Central group is comparatively recent, per- 
haps subsequent to the roth century A.D.; and the Romani innovation 
must be considered as independent. This is not surprising; for the pheno- 
menon of compensatory lengthening is not confined to the Indo-aryan 
languages. Moreover, it is not certain that the change was shared either 
by Armenian or by Syrian Romani; for in these dialects, as we have seen, 
there is now no differentiation between original open and closed a. 


Initial v- 


51. À similar case is the treatment of initial v-. In the Central and 
Eastern groups this has become b, although probably at a comparatively 
late date. In the West and North-west, and in Sinhalese, it remains a w 
‘or bilabial v: to this, however, there are notable exceptions; for in the 
Dogri dialect of Lahnda, and in all the Dard languages, except Pashai 
and Kashmiri, it becomes b. Romani is divided. The Armenian and Syrian 
dialects preserve a w; only the European dialects have 5. 

bar, Syr. wdt stone (varta-: Khowar bo't, Lah. vata); baro, Arm. vorov 
large (*vadda-: Panj. vaddà); bori, Syr. wahri daughter-in-law (vadhüfi); 
bers, Syr. wars year (varsáh); Syr. wai wind (vdyuh); bal, Arm. valin, Syr. 
wal hair (vdlah); bikin-, Arm. vagn-, As. vukn- to sell (vikrinati); Arm. 
vachal- to send (*vicchardayati, cf. vicchardanam); bis, Syr. wis 20 (*visat-, 
cf. vimsatth); bango lame (vakrah); beruli bee (varolah); bar garden (vatah); 
basel makes a noise (vásyate or vasati); benel bears (*vijanati, cf. vijayate: 
Hi. bide); blavel hangs tr. (vilagayati); bilavel melts (vildpayati: Nep. 
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bilaunu); bilel melts (viliyate: Nep. bilinu); biav marriage (vivdhah; Hi. 
bih); bistrel forgets (vismarati); buko intestines (vrkkdu); buti work 
(vrttih). 


CONCLUSIONS FROM PHONOLOGICAL DATA 


52. To sum up the phonological data: the earliest innovations of 
Romani (change of 7 to š and z, of ks to kkh, and of sm to mh) agree with 
those of the present Central group typified by Hindi. In one, or perhaps 
in two, later innovations it agrees with the North-west group, with which 
also it agrees in a number of conservations (of $, s and s; of tr, etc.; of st, 
etc.; of -#-, etc.). Two later innovations (v- > b, att, etc. > at), in which 
it seems to agree with the Central group, are of a character common to 
other languages, and are seen to have occurred independently in the 
Indo-aryan family, while at the same time they do not occur in all the 
Romani dialects. The phonology of Romani, therefore, clearly indicates 
an original connection with the Central group, and a subsequent migra- 
tion to the North-west group. 


VOCABULARY 


53. This conclusion is confirmed by an examination of vocabulary. If 
Romani had belonged originally to the North-west group, we should not 
expect to find in it words borrowed from the Central group, except in so 
far as those words had been borrowed by other members of the North- 
west group. On the contrary, if Romani had originally belonged to the 
Central group and had subsequently migrated to the North-west, it would 
not be surprising to find that it retained a certain number of words peculiar 
to the Central and had borrowed a certain number peculiar to the North- 
west. This appears to be the fact. | 

Corresponding to the Sanskrit pdtati, the North-west group have forms 
with the regular loss of intervocalic -ż- (e.g. Si. Lah. Panj. pe, Kash. 
peyi). The remaining languages all have forms going back to a form with a 
cerebral *patatz, Pkt. padat, Hi. pare, etc., Romani has perel falls < *patatt, 
not *pelel < pátati. 

Similarly with uryel flies (Skt. uddiyate, cf. Ved. diyati) Romani has the 
cerebral form (also found, it is true, in Sindhi and Kashmiri) like Hi. ure, 
etc., while Shina with dizéi falls (zyati) has the dental. 

Beside Classical Skt. dhülih m. or f. dust (from earlier *dhiidi- m.) 
and Hi. dhilf., Nep. dhulo m., etc., the North-west has forms from *dhüdi-, 
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e.g. Si. dhüri, Sh. udi. Syrian Romani with dil, dust, agrees with the 
Central languages. 

The Vedic ksirdm has in its sense of ‘milk’ been replaced in the Central 
languages by dugdham (> Hi. düdh, etc.), while the derivatives of ksirám 
are used in specialised senses (e.g. Hi. khir rice boiled in milk, Mar. Guj. 
khir a dish of rice, milk, etc.). In the North-west kstrám retains its original 
meaning: e.g. Si. khiru milk, but dudhu curds; Lah. khir milk (also duddh); 
Kash. (influenced, doubtless, by the Central languages) has död milk, chir 
goat’s milk; so too Sh. dut milk, (ir; udder; Pash. chir milk. Romani 
seems to agree with the Central languages: thud, Arm. luth milk, opposed 
to Syr. kiri milk or cheese. 

Dr. Tedesco has shown that for ‘take’ the Central languages have le- 
(contamination of /dbhate and náyati); the North-west has forms from 
grhnáti: e.g. Sh. ginéi takes. European and Armenian Romani have lel 
takes. 

The Central and Western languages have differentiated (by mutual 
borrowing) the two roots kart-, spin, and kart-, cut, as katt- and Ratt-. 
On the other hand, the North-west language Shina (like Sinhalese at the 
other extremity) has kaff- in the sense of spinning; kaféz spins, Sinh. 
katanu. Romani has katt- in katel spins (not *kar- from Ratt-). 

54. The argumentum a silentio (especially when our knowledge of some 
of the vocabularies concerned is so limited) is dangerous; but it may 
perhaps be used in confirmation. The following words found in the 
Central languages and in Romani do not seem to have correspondents in 
the North-west. 


Pkt. uppari (cf. upári): Hi. üpar, etc., Rom. opre. 

*oddh- to wear: Hi. orhe, etc., Rom. uryel puts on. 

Pa. kaddhati drags: Hi. karhe (also in Kashmiri, but not in Shina), 
Rom. karel moves. 

*kuppa- jar (cf. küpah): Hi. Rüpa, etc., Syr. Rom. kipd, jar. 

Pa. gharam house: Hi. ghar, etc. (Kash. gara, but Sh. got, etc.), Rom. 
kher. 

*kakka- uncle: Hi. kākā, etc., Rom. kako. 


55. On the other hand, it would not be surprising to find that the 
Gypsies had borrowed some words from the North-western languages, 
among which they must have lived for several centuries after leaving the 
Central group. Of numerals Romani now has only 1-6, ro, 20, roo of 
Indian origin. The remainder have been borrowed, chiefly from Greek as 
far as concerns the European dialects. It is, therefore, not surprising to find 
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that Romani has the North-western form for 6. Two forms appear to 
have been used in Primitive Indo-aryan: the one corresponding to Skt. sát 
is found in all the Dardic languages except Khowar and Pashai:—Kash. 
Seh, Sh. sa, Tir. yo, Pash. $a, Gaw. soh, Gar. fo, Mai. soh. Khowar has 
choi, Pashai cha (Laurovan dialect: Morgenstierne, op. cit., p. 87). The 
Pashai form with cerebral ch clearly indicates a Primitive Indo-aryan form 
with ks, perhaps *ksvdt (cf. Avestan ySvays, Sak. ksaz). This form, borrowed 
from an original ks > cch language and appearing in Prakrit as cha, is 
elsewhere universal. Romani, however, has borrowed the form with s (Rom. 
šov) or possibly has preserved it, since the other form, cha, cannot originally 
belong to the Central languages, in which ks > kkh. 

It has been suggested above that the word for 4—star, Arm. catar— 
was also borrowed at this period. | 

Beside regular manus, Syr. manus man (mánugah, manusyah) Romani also 
has murs man, male, young and brave man, which is reminiscent of the 
North-west words represented by Sh. musa husband (?« *murusya-; cf. 
manusyah and purusah, and the confusion in A$okan munisa- between 
manusa- and purisa-). 'That such a word is easily borrowed, is attested by 
the great extension over the modern Indo-aryan languages attained by the 
Persian admt man, and juwan young man, brave fellow. 


MORPHOLOGY 


56. The information to be obtained from a comparison of morpho- 
logical forms is meagre and uncertain. For the Gypsies, 1f our hypothesis 
is correct, left the Central group before the breakdown of the old morpho- 
logical system. This is shown by Professor Woolner's studies, in which 
no certain ground is reached. The most important, perhaps, are his notes 
on the pronominal forms, and of these the discussion of the form of the 
oblique of the rst person, man, and its comparison with Gujuri and some 
West Pahari forms (GLS, New Series, ix. 121). But until the history 
of the -z- in these forms is elucidated, no great result can be obtained 
from the comparison. 

57. The nominative singular masculine in the European dialects ends 
in -o, in the Armenian in -av or -ov. These go back to Middle Indian -ao, 
-ako. There appears to be no trace of the nominative singular in -e, -ake, 
which in the time of Asoka was the regular ending in the Eastern dialects 
(afterwards ot Magadhi Prakrit) and, perhaps, of the dialect of the Kalsi 
Inscription. Though it is possible that an -o ending might have been 
substituted for an -e ending at a later period when among an -o dialect, 
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this is at least an indication that Romani did not belong to the Magadhi 
area. Its origin is thus more closely restricted (as we saw in the case of the 
phonological treatment of original yt) to the Central group, not only on 
the South-west, West, and North-west, but also on the East. 

58. As to the oblique of the pronoun of the 3rd person—les, Jen—which 
Professor Woolner proposes to separate from Skt. édsya, I have tried to 
show elsewhere that the older view is correct, and that we have a regular 
phonetic development of both consonant and vowel in an unaccented form. 
It can, therefore, be compared with Hi. zas or tis (see below, p. 310 ff.). 

59. In the verb I have proposed elsewhere that probably there were two 
dialect-groups differing in the form of the 1st plur. pres.: one with -dmah, 
the other with -amas:. 'To the second belonged both the North-west group 
and the Central group (but not Marathi). Romani -as, therefore, does not 
stand in the way of original connection with the Central group (see below, 
p. 298). 

60. Some of the Dard languages have preserved, and even extended, 
the use of the middle forms of the present participle, perhaps of that in 
-üna- (cf. Grierson, Pisáca Languages, p. 35), certainly of that in -màna- 
(e.g. Gaw. miman, Kho. bryüman dying < mriyámanah; Kal. iman going, 
cf. Skt. adhiyamanah). Romani, like all the other languages of India proper, 
has no.trace of this. 

61. There is no need to connect the -lo past participles of Romani with 
the -ilu participles of Shina. The latter, like those of Marathi, Gujarati, 
and Bengali, are adjectival formations in -illa- added to the past participle 
in -ta-. In Romani -/- represents -t-, as in gelo gone, but Syr. gárd went 
(gatáh); Syr. bird feared (bhitáh). This is confirmed by the fact that there’ 
are no l- preterites in the Syrian dialect, only d- and r- preterites. ` 

62. The suffix of the causative in European Romani, -ar-, may be 
compared with the similar Shina suffix, -ar-. But whereas the -7- of Shina 
can represent only original -7-, that of Romani may represent also Middle 
Indian -d-. The Romani suffix, therefore, may equally well be compared 
with that of the Gujarati causative in -ad-. 


RELATIONS WITHIN THE CENTRAL GROUP 


63. As to the exact connections of Romani within the Central group, 
it is impossible to be more explicit. At the remote period at which it must 
have been severed from it (probably, as we have seen, before 250 B.c.), 
the difference between the dialects which were to become, let us say, 
Hindi and Rajasthani, were too small for us to be able to recover their 
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traces to-day. All that can be said with certainty is that Romani belonged 
to the Central group, that is to say to a group which excluded the ancestors 
of Sinhalese, Marathi, Sindhi, Lahnda, Panjabi, Dardic, and West Pahari, 
and probably Gujarati and Bengali. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ROMANI DIALECTS 


64. Dr. Sampson remarks (GLS, Third Series, ii. 161) that various 
‘points of morphological similarity prove that the Gypsies on first entering 
Persian territory were a single race, speaking a single language’. Neverthe- 
less, the morphological differences between European and Syrian Romani 
are very considerable, and many of the resemblances can be referred back 
to a common Indian origin, rather than necessarily to a post-Indian period 
of community. 

Even in the old present indicative, the conjugation of which in most 
Indo-aryan languages presents a great similarity, there are most remark- 
able differences. The European, with the possible exception of the 2nd 
plur., rests directly on the Sanskrit. Of the Syrian only the 3rd sing. and 
plur. go back directly to the Sanskrit. In the suffixes -m¿ and -ni of the 
Ist persons, and -ki and -si of the 2nd persons we probably must look for 
some sort of pronominal additions: -mi at any rate cannot go back to Skt. 
-ümi, for in Syrian as in European Romani -m- has become v. 

65. Differences of vocabulary are by no means negligible. 'T'wo striking 
instances occur. European and Armenian have le- for ‘take’, Syrian has 
náünár , European and Armenian have descendants of ghara-, for ‘house’, 
Syrian has kuri > kutam, kuti (cf. Nep. kuri, burrow). 

66. But if they did enter Persia speaking a single language, they must 
have been divided while still there. For the European dialect had already 
changed v- to b-, when it borrowed its word for ‘wood’, ves, from Iranian 
(cf. Pehlevi vesak, Kurdish vise), since this has remained ves without 
having its v- changed to b-. Moreover, if we suppose them to have been 
one tribe, the change of v- to b- in European Romani must have occurred 
after their separation from the Armenian Gypsies, who have maintained 
initial v-. 

67. This theory further requires the Gypsies still to have possessed -d-, 
or at least -d-, at the time of the entry into Persia (since this is differentiated 
in European and Syrian Romani as / and r), as has been shown by 
Dr. Sampson (op. cit., p. 35). 

68. It has been pointed out above that there are still two Dardic 
languages, contiguous to each other, one of which has r for -t-, the other 
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Í or u. Although not necessarily putting the temporary North-western 
homes of the European and Syrian Gypsies precisely with these tribes, it 
is at least suggestive of their having issued from India with their languages 
already partially differentiated—the European with initial b- from v- and 
with / from -z-, the Syrian retaining v- and with r from -t-. 

69. Lastly, the phonology of Armenian Romani differs in two important 
and perhaps early respects from that of European. Firstly, like Syrian, it 
preserves initial v-; secondly, it has changed initial d- and intervocalic 
-d- (from Middle Indian -dd- > Eur. Rom. d) to l. It is tempting to 
associate this change in Armenian Romani of d- and -dd- to Í with the 
similar change of d- to l- in the Kafir dialect of Prasun (Morgenstierne, 
op. cit., p. 47), and in at least two Iranian dialects immediately north and 
west of Khowar and Kalasha—namely Minjani and Yidgha (cf. Grundriss 
der iranischen Philologie, i. 2, p. 301). Pashto, which Dr. Morgenstierne 
(op. cit., p. 37) shows to have been originally a northern dialect, has the 
same change of d- to l-. Finally, as Professor Bloch points out (FGLS, 
Third Series, v. 137), the unvoicing of the voiced aspirates is by no means 
parallel in the two dialects. 

70. Even if at the time of their exit from the region of Hindu Kush the 
Gypsy tribes, represented to-day by the European, Armenian, and Syrian 
groups, were already separated by certain isoglosses, it is nevertheless 
reasonable to suppose that, if they preserved contact or came again into 
contact with each other, they exerted a certain amount of mutual linguistic 
influence. 

Such a hypothesis would explain the phonetic differences between the 
three groups and does not put serious difficulties in the way of accounting 
for their similarities. 
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juvel, 23, 30, 46. 
kako, 54. 
kamel, 25. 

kan, 45, 48. 
kangh, 30, 43, 48. 
kanro, 43, 48. 
karel, 48, 54. 
hast, 36, 41. 
kat, 48. 

katel, 48, 53. 
keravel, 32, 46. 
kerel, 47. 

kerko, 9. 

kermo, 9. 

kful, 32. 

kirko, 9. 

kirmo, 9, 25. 
kislo, 9, 35. 
kistel, 9, 36, 41. 
košel, 35. ` 
kovlo, 25. 

kul, 32. 

kusel, 36. 
khabni, 48. 
khak, 15, 45, 48. 
kham, 48. 
khand, 48. 
khas, 37. 

khelel, 15. 

kher, ass, 46. 


kher, house, 46, 54. 


khil, 9, 13, 30. 
Rhino, 15. 
khoro, 18, 47. 
khul, 32. `` 
xal, 31. 
xalavel, 15. 
xandel, 48. 
xanri, 48. 
xanro, 48. 
xar, 48. 

xasel, 37. 
laco, 16. 
ladavel, 48. 
laj, 48. 

laloro, 47, 48. 
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lago, 48. 
latedini, 48. 

lel, 53, 65. 

len, river, 31, 46. 


len, them, 58. 


les, 58. 

likh, 15. 

lil, 30. 

lim, 18. 

lindr, 39. 

-lo, past part., 61. 
lolo, 30. 

los, 47. 

maco, 48. 

maki, 15. 
makh, 15. 
makhé, 15. 
makhel, x5, 48. 
makhi, 48. 
manro, 49. 
manus, 36, 55. 
marokka, 48. 
masek, 37. 
maskare, 48. 
mato, 48. 
matsin, 15. 
matslin, 15. 
me, 3. 

mel, 46. 

men, 49. 

merel, 46. 
misto, 9, 36, 41. 
morel, 49. 
mulo, 9, 13, 30. 
murel, 49. 
murs, 55. 
muso, 36. 
muter, 39. 

na, 47. 

nai, 47. 

nak, 48. 

nango, 48. 
nasti, 35, 37, 48. 
našel, 35, 48. 
našto, 36, 41, 45, 48. 
"Qv, 25. 

nevo, 46, 47. 
nilai, 31. 
niserel, 46. 

-0, nom. Sg. m., 57. 
opral, 31. 

opre, 54. 

of, 35. 

pacyel, 40. 
pakyel, 40. 
pale, 47. 

panj, 43, 49. 
parikerel, 47. 
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pasterni, 46, 48. 
patri, 39, 48. 

patsel, 40. 

peko, 49. 

pen, 20. 

-pen, nom. suff., 20. 
perel, 30, 46, 53. 
peryas, 37, 46. 
picel, 16. 

filo, 50. 

pirel, 22, 40. 

piro, 31. 

pist, 9, IO, 36. 

po, 20. 

prasarel, 37, 40. 
prasel, 37, 40. 
prastel, 10, 37, 49, 41, 45, 


phago, 48. 

phak, 15, 48. 
phandel, 48. Ë 
phangel, 48. 
phenel, 46. 
pherel, 46. 
phivlo, 33. 

phov, 40. 

phral, 10, 30, 40. 
phucel, 9, 10. 
phur-del, 9. 
phuro, 9, 10. 
phus, 37. 

phuv, 25. 

raklo, 48. 

rakhel, 15, 48. 
ran, 48. 

rasat, 9. 

rat, night, 39. 
rat, blood, 48. 
vic, 9, I5. 

rovel, 31. 

rukh, 9, 15. 
rusel, 36. 

rusto, 36, 41. 
Tuv, 9. 

salo, 37. 

sano, 35, 48. 

sap, 37, 48. 

saro, 37. 

sasut, 47. 

Savo, 37. 

sigo, 35. 

sikel, 15, 35. 
sivel, 37. 

sovel, oath, 32, 35, 47. 
sovel, sleeps, 37, 47. 
sovnakay, 37. 
suno, 37. 


suto, 37. 
SUV, 37. 
Sasel, 35. 
faster, 35. 
Sasti, 35. 


Sastir, 37, 30, 41, 48. 
Sasto, 35, 37, 41, 48. 


sastro, 35, 47. 
Sasui, 35, 48. 

Sel, 30, 35, 46. 
Šeli, 31. 


Setralo, 30. 
Stdro, 30. 

Sil, 30, 35. 
Sing, 9, 35- 
fosa, 18, 35, 49. 
Sosor, 18, 35, 47. 
Sov, 36, 55. 
Star, 20, 55. 
Sukar, 9, 35. 
šuko, 35. 
Sulavel, 33. 
Sunel, 9, 35. 
fungel, 9. 
Sut, 35. 
Suvlo, 35. 
fuco, 35. 

Suva, 35. 
tablo, 48. 
taxel, 15. 
tam, 47. 

tan, 41. 
tardo, 41. 
tato, 48. 
telal, 31. 

tele, 46. 
terno, 46. 
tradel, 44. 
trasel, 44, 47. 
trin, 39. 

trus, 9. 
trusul, 35. 
tume, 18. 
turs, 9. 
tharel, 48. 
therel, 46. 
thilel, 9, 13, 30. 
thovel, 41. 
thud, 53. 
thulo, 41. 
thuv, 25. 
ucal, 31. 

tilo, 30. 
uryel, flies, 53. 


uryel, puts on, 54. ` 


ustilo, 30, 36, 41. 


tu, 9. 

varo, 45, 48. 
vast, 37, 41, 48. 
vet, 66. 

vudar, 20. 
vust, 36, 41. 
yag, 48. 

yakh, 15, 49. 
yasva, 48 
yilo, 9, 13, 31. 
Zuto, 23. 


Armenian Romani 


aklarav, 30. 
akh, 15. 
anra, 48. 
ankhor, 48. 
-av, Nom. sg. m., 57. 
banth-, 48. 
bar, 20. 

cam, 48. 
catar, 20, 55. 
arakhitsh, 48. 
aranth-, 48. 
arov-, 31. 
gian, 48. 

giu, 25, 33- 
hath, 41, 48. 
jart, 24. 

jav, 23, 47. 
ftv, 23. 

Juj-, 23. 
kam, 48. 
kar-, 47. 
khar, 46. 
khas, 37. 
Rhal, 30. 
khav-, 15, 16. 
xal, 48. 
xaliv, 31. 
yari, 46. 
xath-, 31. 
laj-, 48. 
lank, 48. 
lar-, 48. 

las, 35, 46. 
le-, 65. 
lekh-, 15. 
les, 35. 

leval, 30, 46. 
lui, 20. 

luth, 53. 
malav, 49. 
manchav, 48. 
manj, 48. 
mthil, 30, 32, 47. 
mul-, 13, 30. 
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mur-, 39. 

na, 47. 
nasu-, 35, 48. 
nath, 41. 

-0U, nom. sg. M., 57. 
panth, 48. 
par-, 46. 
$47, 31. 
pes-, 35, 40. 
phal, 30, 40. 
phan-, 46. 
phar, 46. 
phus, 37. 

sav, 37, 48. 
sav, 37. 

Sis, 35. 

sol, 35. 

solav, 31, 35. 
tatav, 48. 
thar-, 46. 
thav-, 41. 
thenav, 41. 
thal-, 30, 41. 
thulav, 41. 
uthlu, 41. 
valin, 51. 
ve$-, 35. 
vachal-, 51. 
vagn-, 51. 
VOTOU, 49, SI. 


Syrian Romani 


ag, 48. 

dger, 48. 
djóti, 48. 
dme, 18, 48. 
-ar, 3rd sg., 30. 
-dr, 3rd sg., 47. 
ara, 30. 

arat, 39. 
dime, 18. 
dtós, 48. 
bdgar, 48. 
bákra, 48. 
bánar, 48. 
bar, 30, 40. 
bárd, 20. 
barda, 46. 
bird, 30, 61. 
bis, 37. 

bisi, 36. 
cárár, 31. 
ciri, 16. 
dand-, 48, 49. 
dés, 35. 

dif, 25. 

dii, 20. 


diknauar, x5. 
dil, 53. 

dirgd, 44. 

diri, 30. 

dis, 37- 

dóndd, 43, 49. 
dríra, 44. 

-er, 3rd sg., 47. 
gali, 48. 

gdm, 48. 

gánd, 48. 

gard, 30, 46, 61. 
gári, 47. 

gas, 37. 

gir, 13, 30. 
gref, 30. 

hrd, 30. 

hri, 9, 13, 31. 
hujóti, 22. 

har, 48. 

hast, 37, 41, 48. 
idrdk, X5, 39. 
íki, 15, 49. 


jandir, 23, 39, 48. 


jar, 23. 

jatro, 25. 

jau, 23, 47. 
jautro, 25, 39. 
Jüdr, 23, 30, 46. 
jii, 23. 

kéhri, 46. 
kam, 48. 

kan, 48. 

kand, 43, 48. 
kdniréndi, 22. 
kérd, 31. 
kérdr, 47. 

-ki, 2nd sg., 64. 
Ray, 15. 

kíri, 53. 
kitpd, 54. 
kuri, 65. 

Rüst, 36, 41. 
kwar, 15, 16. 
kal, 48. 
kánár, 48. 
Rand, 43, 48. 
kar, 31. 

kar, 46. 
Rirwa, 9. 

láji, 48. 

ldld, 48. 
lihrd, 30. 
máki, x5, 48. 
mánàr, 48, 49. 
man, 46. 
manj, 48. 
manus, 36, 55. 


márár, 46. 
mas, 37. 

-mi, 1st sg., 64. 
mond, 49. 
mrá, 9, 13, 30. 
mitir, 39. 

na, 47- 

nácár, 9, 13. 
nam, 25. 
nándr, 65. 
nástdr, 36, 41, 48. 
náwd, 46. 
nendir, 9. 

-ni, Ist pl., 64. 
Ost, 36, 41. 
pact, 48. 

pat, 30, 46. 
pákd, 15, 48. 
pand, 48. 

pau, 31. 

pauar, 40. 

pird, 30. 

pist, 41. 

pnárd, 46. 
potrd, 39. 

pünj, 43, 49- 
TOdT, 31. 

sai, 30, 35, 46. 
sdk-hücer, 35, 48. 
sáli, 35. 

sdp, 37, 48. 

St, 39, 35- 

-st, and pl., 64. 
sildo, 30. 

síndr, 35. 

síri, 35. 

sitd, 37. 

síwdr, 37. 

snótu, 35. 

su, 37. 

SWAT, 37. 

Sas, 36. 

singt, 9, 35. 

Ska, 35. 

Stir, 36, 39, 41. 
Stirdr, 30, 36, 41. 
taran, 39. 

tárnd, 46. 

tátá, 48. 

taudr, 41. 

tílld, 41. 

ungli, 49. 

wahri, 33, 51. 
wai, 30, 5I. 
wal, sI. 

wars, 36, 49, 51. 
vwársdr, 10, 36. 
wat, 48, 49, 51. 
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wésdr, 35. I ustra-, 36,39, 41. garbhagara-, 44. 
westar, 36, 41. ürdhvá-, 12, 19. garbhini, 48. 
Wis, 35, 51. fRsa-, 9, 16. galla-, 48. 
wut, 49. rechdtt, 9. gt, 30. 
zj-, 9. gütha-, 32. 
Tw ; fsi-, 9. grhuáti, 53. 
Asiatic’ Romani ekatara-, 30. godha, 33. 
angul, 49. *oddh-, 54. godhüma-, 25, 33. 
asti, 37, 41, 48. óstha-, 36, 41. grdma-, 25. 
bkdla, 15. *kakka-, 54. grismd-, 17, 18. 
drak, 39. kákşa-, I5, 45, 48. ghata-, 47- 
hiv, 25. kánkata-, 30, 43, 48. | gharmda-, 48. 
jaftero, 25, 39. katu-, 9. ghasd-, 37. 
kór, 15. kataha-, 46. ghriá-, 9, 13, 30. 
lur, 30. kántaka-, 43, 48. cataka-, 9. 
máca, 48. kanthá-, 43, 48. *catt-, 47, 48. 
nendir, 39. karóti, 47. catoárah, 20. 
siv, 37. kárna-, 45, 48. cárman-, 48. 
vukn-, 51. kart-, spin, 53. cikkana-, 46. 
kart-, cut, 53. cutati, 9. 
kdrtati, 48. cuntatt, 9. 
Sanskrit *Rartati, 48. cyutá-, 30. 
-akah, nom. sg. m., 57. hárman-, 48. chaddyatt, 31, 47. 
dkst, 15, 49. kümáyate, 25. chárdati, 48. 
aksota-, 15, 48. küsthá-, 36, 41. chadáyati, 31. 
agní-, 48. kasate, 37. Jángha, 48. 
ágra-, 48. kúta-, 65. Jata, 47. 
ángára-, 48. *kuppa-, 54. jána-, 46. 
angiüli-, 49. Rusati, 36. janáyati, 47. 
angüstha-, 36, 41, 48. Rüba-, 54. jámbha-, 48. 
atta-, 45, 48. krnátti, 12, 48. jámátr-, 39. 
-ati, 3rd sg., 30. hfmi-, 9, 25. jàrá-, 24. 
adyd, 48. krsd-, 9, 35. -ta-, past part., 6r. 
adhiyamana-, 60. krstd-, 9, 36, 41. táksatt, 15. 
ántara-, 43, 48. krsnd-, ro. tatárda, 44. 
-anti, 3rd pl., 43, 49. komala-, 25. tanti-, 19. 
ápara-, 47. krósati, 35. : taptá-, 48. 
amüm, 47. | kvathate, 32, 46. tapyáte, 48. 
avacchüdayati, 31. kgüra-, 16. tamrá-, 47. 
avasyG, 35. ksdlayati, 15. tdruna-, 46. 
ásru-, 35, 48. ksipdti, 15, 16. *tardayati, 44. 
asau, 47. ksind-, 15. *tarsayati, 44, 47. 
ásti, 37, 41, 48. ksird, 15, 53. tala-, 46. 
asmán, 17, 48. kgurá-, 16. tásya, 58. 
-asya, gen. Sg., 49. ksulla-, 16. tapita-, 48. 
ahám, 3. *ksudt, 55. tàmrá-, 44. 
akhyata-, 30. *khadda-, 48. tyndtti, 44. 
dgata-, 30. khanda-, 48. trsd, 9. 
adàhayati, 31. khandaka-, 48. tmán-, 19, 20. 
-üna- pres. part., 60. khandayati, 48. trigüla-, 35. 
-ümasi, 1st pl., 3, 59. Rhara-, 46. tríni, 39. 
-ümah, ist pl., 3, 59. khalla-, 48. -tvana-, nom. suff., 20. 
-isyati, fut., 36. khádati, 31. dagdhá-, 48. 
uddiyate, 53. khádita-, 31. dandá-, 48. 
utthita-, 30, 36, 41. *eadd-, 49. dánta-, 43, 45, 48. 
upári, 54. ganayatt, 9. *dabb-, 48. 
upavisati, 35. gatd-, 30, 46, 61. dársana-, 44. 


upavista-, 36, 41. gandha-, 48. dasa, 35, 46. 
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darayati, 47. 
dasd-, 37. 
divasa-, 37, 46. 
disáti, 15. 
diyati, 53. 
diydte, 21. 
dirghá-, 44. 
dirna-, 44. 
dugdha-, 53. 
duvé, 20. 
duvati, 20. 
duhitf-, 30. 
drsyáte, 15. 
devátàá, 30, 46. 
desá-, 35. 
dosa-, 36. 
draksyatt, 15. 
dravya-, 39, 48. 
drüksà, 15, 39. 
dodra-, 19, 20. 
dvé, 20. 
dhárati, 46. 
dhárma-, 44. 
dhàpáyati, 41. 
dhità, 30. 
*dhüdi-, 53. 
dhümá-, 25. 
dhüli-, 53. 
dhrtá-, 9, 13, 30. 
ná, 47. 
*nakka-, 48. 
nakhá-, 47. 
nagná-, 48. 
nadi, 31, 46. 
náyati, 53. 
náva-, 46. 
navaka-, 47. 
ndsyati, 35, 48. 


nastá-, 36, 41, 45, 48. 


náman-, 25. 

násti, 37, 41. 
nidàghá-, 31. 
nidrá, 9, 39. 
nihsarati, 46. 
nyttá-, 12. 


nftyati, 9, 12, 13. 


pakvá-, 49. 
paksa-, 15, 48. 
páfica, 43, 49. 
*patati, 53. 
pátati, 30, 53. 
pati-, 30, 46. 
páttra-, 48. 
pattrikd, 39. 
panthah, 48. 
páribrdha-, 9. 


parihàsa-, 37, 46. 


paryaya-, 47. 


*palyaya-, 47. 
pascát, 48. 
pandara-, 46. 
pdda-, 31. 

pinda-, 31. 

pitd-, 30. 

piruga-, 55. 
pürva-, 44- 
prechati, 9. 

prstha-, 9; 36, 41. 
prati, 47. 
pratikaroti, 47. 
prátisthate, 47, 48. 
pratyaya-, 40. 
právisati, 35, 40. 
prasárayati, 37, 40. 
prastarana-, 46, 48. 


pra-sthà-, 10, 40, 41, 45, 48. 


prahasati, 37, 40. 
prapayati, 40. 
právfs-, ro. 
priyate, 22, 40. 
préksate, 16. 
plisi-, 36. 
bandhati, 48. 
barkara-, 48. 
bubhuksá, 15. 
busa-, 37. 
bhagná-, 48. 
bhargá-, 48. 
bhánati, 46. 
bhárati, 46. 
bhitá-, 30, 61. 
bhisa, 36. 

bhütá-, 30. 
bhümi, 25. 
bhrátr-, 10, 30, 40. 
bhrü-, 40. 

máksá, 48. 
máksikà, 15. 
mani-, 46. 
manda-, 49. 
mandika-, 48. 
mattá-, 48. 
mátsya-, 48. 
mathitá-, 30, 32, 47. 
mádhya-, 48. 
manusya-, 36, 55. 
mányate, 48, 49. 
manya, 49. 
máyd, 3. 

márate, 46. 
márdati, 49. 
mála-, 46. 
-mána-, pres. part., 6o. 
mdnusa-, 36, 55. 
mása-, 37. 
*murusya-, 55. 
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mütra-, 39. 
müsaka-, 36. 


myta-, 9, 10, I2, 13, 30. 


mydu-, 12. 

mysta-, 9, 36, 41. 
mrdksati, 15, 48. 
mriydmana-, 60. 


yantrd-, 23, 39, 48. 


yáva-, 23. 
yáti, 23. 
yuktá-, 23. 
yugd-, 23. 
yuddhá-, 23. 
yudhyate, 23. 
yuvatí-, 23, 30, 46. 
yusmdn, 18. 
yükà, 23. 
rakta-, 48. 
ráksati, 15, 48. 
randhayati, 48. 
rdvati, 31. 
rdtri, 39. 
ruksd-, 9, 15. 
rusta-, 36, 4i. 
rusyati, 36. 
róditi, 31. 


laksmi-, 16. 
laksya-, 16. 
langa-, 48. 


lajjá, 48. 
*ladakka-, 48. 
*Jatta-, 48. 
lábhate, 53. 
lardayati, 48. 
lallara-, 47, 48. 
lasati, 47. 

liksd, 15. 
likhitd-, 30. 
lóhita-, 30. 
vakrá-, 43, 48, 51. 
vankiu-, 43. 
*vadda-, 49, 5I. 
vadhüti, 33, 51. 


varola-, 46, 49, 51. 


varta-, 49, 51. 
vargá-, 36, 49, 51. 
vársati, 1o, 36. 
vargá, 10, 49. 
vata-, 51. 

watd-, 30. 

vayu-, 30, SI. 
vála-, 51. 

vüsati, 51. 
váiyate, 35, 51. 
vimsati-, 35, 51. 
vikrináti, 51. 
vicchardana-, 51. 
*vicchardayatt, 51. 
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*vyijanati, 51. 
vijáyate, 51. 
vidhávà, 33. 
vildpayati, 51. 
vilagayati, 51. 
viliyate, 51. 
viváha-, 51. 
vismarati, x8, 51. 
viksate, 15. 
*vifat-, 51. 
vfka-, 9. 

vrkká-, 9, 51. 
vrhsá-, 9, I5. 
Uftli-, 9, 13, 51. 
vrddhá-, 9. 
Saknóti, 35, 48. 
Sata-, 39, 35, 46. 
Sadaka-, 31. 
Sapdtha-, 32, 35, 47- 
Sapita-, 32. 
sábda-, 35. 

Sasá-, 35. 

Sastá-, 35, 37, 41. 
Sdstra-, 35, 37, 39, 41, 48. 
Sali-, 35. 

Sdsati, 35. 

Stksati, 15, 35. 
Singhati, 9. 
*Siraanta-, 43. 
Siras-, 9, 35, 49. 
Sighrd-, 35. 

Sitd-, 30, 35. 
Sitala-, 30. 

Sirsd-, 35. 

Sukta-, 35. 
Sukrd-, 9, 35. 
Sudhya-, 35. 
Sunaka-, 35. 
Sugká-, 35. 
Susyati, 36. 
Stiyate, 35. 
Sfüga-, 9, 35-° 
srnóti, 9, 35. 
Sodhdyatt, 33. 
Smdsru-, 18, 35, 49. 
Slaksnd-, 35, 48. ` 
Slesmán-, 17, 18. 
Svásura-, 35, 47. 
Soasráü-, I5, 47; 48. 
$vüpada-, 31, 35.' 
$ás-, 36, 55. 
saghnóti, 35. 
satyá-, 373 48. 
sarpá-, 37, 48. 
sdrva-, 37, 48. 
sáhate, 35. 
siksati, 35. 
sivyati, 37. 


sukyta-, 9. 

suptá-, 37. 

Sici, 37. 
sauvarna-, 37. 
stabdhá-, 41. 
sthána-, 41. 
sthapdyati, 41. 
sthitá-, 30, 41. 
sthild-, 41. 
sphatati, 9. 
sphutati, 9. 
smayate, 18. 
syálá-, 37. 
svápatt, 37, 47. 
svapand-, 37. 
hadda-, 48. 
hásta-, 37, 41, 48. 
hásayati, 37. 
himd-, 25. 
hfdaya-, 9, 12, 13, 31. 
hemantá-, 25, 43, 49. 
hydh, 22. 


Pali 


acchati, 9, 48. 
kathito, 32. 
kaddhati, 48, 54. 
gharam, 46, 54, 65. 
chupati, 16. 
dakkhati, 15. 
daddho, 48. 
diyyati, 21. 
diyatt, 21. 
buddho, 9. 
bhamuka-, 40. 


ASokan Inscriptions 


-ake, nom. sg. m., 57. 
-e, nom. sg. M., 57. 
grabhagara, 44. 
catpáro, 20. 

drasana, 44. 
dhramma, 44. 

purisa, 55. 

pruva, 44. 

manusa, 55. 

munisa, 55. 


Prakrit 
-ao, nom. sg. M., 57. 
amhe, 3. 
-ádo, abl. sg., 31. 
-illa-, adj. suff., 61. 
ujjuo, 9. 


uppari, 54. 
callai, 48. 

cha, ss. 
thullo, 41. 
thaddho, 41. 
danto, 45. 
padai, 30, 46, 53. 
pikko, 49. 
pucchai, 9. 
maddai, 49. 
mandukko, 48. 
mudo, 12. 
variso, 36, 49. 
hattho, 45. 


Apabhramsa 
-aha, gen. sg., 49. 


Kharosthi Inscrs. 
-asa, gen. Sg., 49. 
-isati, fut., 36. 
prichati, 9. 


Dardic and Kafiri 


Bash£gali 
Sto, 20. 


Garvi 
tani, 19. 
nétah, 12. 


$0, 55. 


Gawarbati 


miman, 60. 
Soh, 55. 
herd, 12. 


Kalasha 


aphiico, 10. 
iman, 60. 
krüna, xo. 
gróm, 25. 
nat, 12. 
pisto, ro. 
héra, 12. 


Kashmiri 


andar, 43. 
Ranguw", 43. 
kond“, 43. 


gara, 54. 
chalun, 15. 
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chir, 15, 53. 
trés, 9. 
dód, 53. 
peyt, 53. 
pritshi, 9. 
bum, 40. 
bócha, 15. 
yód, 23. 
yar, 24. 
wuchun, 15. 
warthy, 36. 
seh, 55. 
himun, 25. 


Khowar 


ispa, 17. 
grisp, 17. 
choi, ss. 
tan, 19. 
bo"t, 48, 51. 
bryüman, 60. 


Maiya 


tá, 19. 
tus, 18. 
netdai, 12. 
Soh, 55. 


Pashai 
ure, 12, 19. 
cha, 55. 
dóré, 19. 
budai, 10. 
Goa, 10. 
witik, 12. 
ša, 55. 
shir, 53. 
hard, 12. 


Shina 


achi, 15. 
dchó, 15. 


-ar-, caus. suff., 62. 


dséi, 18. 


-ilu, past. part., 61. 


udu, 53. 


kàtéi, 12, 53. 
ginéi, 53. 
gum, 25. 

got, 54- 
civei, 16. 
çiri, 53. 
chübéi, 16. 


jag, 15. 
dar, 19. 
dizéi, 53. 
dut, 53. 
dum, 25. 
dón, 43. 
nate, x2. 
notónu (Kho.), 12. 
nom, 25. 
bag, 15. 
baris, 36. 
machi, 15. 
manņnúku, 48. 
MAUWO, 12. 
yal, 23. 
yar, 24. 

yü, 23. 

yO, 23. 

yor, 23. 
rachet, 15. 
rati, 39. 

lic, 15. 
sidalo, 30. 
Suséi, 36. 
$a, 55. 

siñ, 35. 

sil, 9. 

sigét, 15, 35. 
hiu, 12. 


Tirahi 


andarun, 43. 
uye, 12. 

X9, 55. 
tanu, 19. 
tünu, 19. 
brich, 15. 
bhüm, 25. 
mura, 12. 


Veron 


cipi, 20. 


Wafeli 
Sta, 20. 


Gujarati 


-ad-, caus. suff., 62. 


ágal, 49. 
atro, 43, 48. 
khir, 53. 
gabhni, 48. 
cam, 48. 
cále, 48. 
dát, 43. 
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dabvii, 48. 
dhi, 30. 
navo, 46. 
nase, 48. 
mahi, 30, 47. 
rüdhe, 48. 
rükhe, 15, 48. 
visare, 18. 
sake, 48. 

sao, 48. 


Hindi 


agar, 48. 
dgüthà, 48. 
ahiwat, 33. 
Gkh, 15, 49. 
ásü, 48. 

ag, 48. 

age, 48. 
ache, 48. 

Gj, 48. 

Gta, 48. 
admi, 55. 
aya, 30. 
ungli, 49. 
ure, 53. 
upar, 54. 

-e, 3rd sg., 30. 
-é, Ist plur., 3. 
orhe, 54. 
aur, 47. 
kanghi, 43. 
kanthi, 43. 
karahi, 46. 
karháe, 32, 46. 
Rare, 47. 
Rata, 43, 48. 
kaka, 54. 
kakh, 15, 48. 
kate, 48. 
karhe, 48, 54. 
Rate, 48. 
Ran, 48. 
Ram, 48. 
küpà, 54. 
khàe, 31. 
khara, 48. 
khái, 48. 
kháse, 37. 
khar, 16. 
khàl, 48. 
khir, 15, 53. 
khele, 15. 
gaya, 30, 46. 
gar, 46. 

ga, 25. 
gadhi, 48. 


gal, 48. 
gine, 9. 
gehit, 25, 33. 
ghara, 47. 
ghar, 46, 54. 
gham, 48. 
ghi, 30. 
cati, 48. 
caina, 47. 
car, 20. 
cikaniyá, 46. 
ciriyá, 9. 
chana, 31. 
char, 16. 
churi, 16. 
chulla, 16. 
chüe, 16. 
jar, 47. 
Jana, 46. 
jae, 23. 
jagh, 48. 
Jar, 47. 
jar, 24. 
juwan, 55. 
ud, 23. 
ju, 23. 
jüjhe, 23. 
jau, 23. 
dar, 47. 
dar, 48. 
tarna, 46. 
tas, 58. 
tata, 48. 
tis, thirst, 9. 
tis, that, 58. 
tum, 18. 
das, 46. 
dat, 43, 45, 48. 
düdh, 53. 
dekhe, 15. 
do, 20. 
dhare, 46. 
dhüá, 25. 
dhül, 53. 
na, 47. 
nail, 25. 
nak, 48. 
naga, 48. 
náce, 9. 
natha, 48. 
nüm, 25. 
pakhale, 15. 
pare, 30, 46, 53. 
patyaná, 40. 
pau, 31. 
bác, 43, 49. 
pat, 48. 
pid, 30. 
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püche, 9. 
pair, 31. 
baha, 435, 48. 
büdhe, 48. 
biae, 51. 
biüh, 51. 
bisre, 18. 
burlá, 49. 
bhare, 46. 
bhai, 30. 
bhág, 48. 
bhage, 48. 
bhusá, 37. 
bhüi, 25. 
bhükh, 15. 
bhaii, 40. 
mani, 46. 
mare, 46. 
majh, 48. 
mar, 49. 
makhan, 48. 
mákhi, 48. 
mata, 48. 
mane, 48. 
mud, 30. 
mai, 3. 
móch, 49. 
rata, 48. 
rich, 9, 16. 
rükh, 15. 
larkà, 48. 
laga, 48. 
làj, 48. 
lat, 48. 
lāde, 48. 
ltkh, 15. 
le, 53. 
lohü, 39. 
sake, 35. 
sasa, 47. 
saca, 48. 
sap, 48. 
sürà, 37. 
sásü, 48. 
sikhe, 15. 
stighe, 9. 
sëbha, 17. 
soe, 47. 
soh, 47. 
sohe, 33. 
sau, 30, 46. 
ham, 3, 18. 
hamhe (Riwai), 3. 
hàr, 48. 
hath, 45, 48. 
haya, 31. 
hua, 30. 
hii (Braj), 3. 
Ú 
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Lahnda 


-en, 3rd pl., 43. 
khir, 53. 
duddh, 53. 

pe, 53. 

vatta, 48, 51. 


Marathi 


-at, 3rd pl., 43. 
athi, 48. 

-#, 1st pl., 3. 
kankva, 43. 
kangud, 43. 
khir, 53. 

gant, 9. 

dat, 43. 

pik, 49. 

sébà, 17. 


Nepali 


uthyo, 30. 
okhar, 15, 48. 
karo, 43. 
kaniyo, 30, 43, 48. 
kuri, 65. 
kaiilo, 25. 
kháro, 48. 
garnu, 47. 
gárnu, 49. 
gu, 32. 
caro, 9. 
cürnu, 9. 
CUNU, 30. 
chādnu, 48. 
jato, 23, 48. 
darnu, 48. 
tala, 46. 
tirkhà, 9. 
dakh, 15. 
duwar, 20. 
dekhiyo, 22. 
dekhyo, 22. 
dhulo, 53. 
pako, 49. 
pakho, 15, 48. 
palo, 47. 
pirulo, 31. 
poi, 30. 
bakhro, 48. 
bildunu, 51. 
bilinu, 51. 
bhannu, 46. 
mal, 46. 
makho, 48. 
macho, 48. 
sasuro, 47. 
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sGnu, 35, 48. 
sásu, 47- 
hàmi, 48. 
hiü, 25. 
hitida, 43. 
hiüdo, 25. 
hiju, 22. 


Oriya 
-anti, 3rd pl., 43. 


Panjabi 


-an, 3rd pl., 43. 
asi, 18. 
kandá, 43. 
civa, 9. 

tihà, 9. 

tusi, 18. 
dand, 43, 45. 
pany, 43. 

be, 53. 

vaddd, 49, 51. 
hatth, 45. 


Sindhi 


-ani, 3rd. pl., 43. 
andaru, 43. 


khiru, 53. 
cate, 48. 
Játro, 39. 
jaru, 24. 

Lih, 9. 

tramo, 44. 
dandu, 43, 45. 
dudhu, 5 3. 
drigho, 44. 
drino, 44. 


tust, 18. 
thianu, 30, 41. 
dhür:i, 53. 
na, 31, 46. 
nahii, 47. 
naku, 48, 
pany, 43. 
pe, 53- 
makhe, 15. 
mane, 48. 
rat, 39. 
warhyu, 49. 
wasa, 49. 
wase, 10. 
wingo, 43. 
hathu, 45. 


Sinhalese 


~at, 3rd pl., 43. 
atara, 43. 
kata, 43. 
katanu, 53. 
gima, 18. 
gt, 30. 

topi, 17. 
mas, 18, 49. 
vak, 43. 
sthiya, 18. 
si, 18. 

senu, 18. 
sem, 18. 
sohona, 18. 


West Pahari 


hi, 22. 


IRANIAN 
Avestan 
xsvaxs, 55. 
Sakian 
ksat, 55. 
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Sogdian 


yar, 24. 


Pehlevi 


ayar, 24. 
dàmát, 25. 
kàmitan, 25. 
vešak, 66. 


Persian 


aldv, 31. 
damad, 25. 
kirm, 9, 25. 
xaidan, 31. 
nam, 25. 
pa, 31. 
pai, 31. 
sar, 49. 
yar, 24. 


Baluchi 
fodag, 33. 


Kurdish 


vise, 66. 


GREEK 


éoxov, 9. 
Aókos, 9. 


FRENCH 


chasser, 35. 


ENGLISH 


shove, 16. 


20. The Phonetic Weakness of 


Terminational Elements in Indo-aryan' 


I. GENERALLY speaking, two conditions rule the development of Indo- 
aryan consonants, when considered by themselves in contact only with 
vowels. If initial, they are maintained; if intervocalic, they are voiced, 
opened, and in many cases altogether disappear. 

2. Professor Meillet (Indogermanische Forschungen, xxxi, p. 120) sees 
the beginning of this process in the Rigvedic change of intervocalic -d- 
and -dh- to -]- and -Ih-, and of -dh- and -bh- in certain words and ter- 
minations to -h-. He considers grhitdh or thd to be dialectical forms of 
erbhitah and *idha (cf. Pkt. idha). 


The terminations -mahe, -mahi 


3. But whereas when these sounds occur in the body of the word, we 
sometimes have the two forms, one with the occlusive and one without, 
e.g. grabh-, sadha- (in composition only), Pkt. ¿dha beside grah-, sahá, ihá, 
on the other hand when a -dh- occurs in the terminations of the 1st plur. 
mid. -mahe -mahai -mahi, there is no trace in Indo-aryan of any sound 
other than -h-; and but for comparison with other Indo-European lan- 
guages (e.g. Avestic -maidi, Greek -ueña) we should not be able to postulate 
a form with -*medh- as the original of the Skt. -mahe, etc. I suggest that 
the change of -dh- to -h- was carried out earlier and more universally in 
terminations than in the body of the word. That is to say, inclusion in 
a termination was a condition modifying the development of intervocalic 
consonants. 


-dhi, -hi 


4. It is true that the history of the and sing. imperat. act. ending -hi is 
not quite so unequivocal. Nevertheless, an earlier -dhi (cf. Av. -0i, Gk. 
-0.) when preceded by a vowel normally becomes -/: in the Root class 
(Macdonell, Vedic Grammar, § 454); Reduplicating class (ib. § 460); Nu 
class (ib. § 472); Nà class (ib. § 478). 


I Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 2, 1927, pp. 227-39. 
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5. But there are a few exceptions to this rule, namely srnudhi (five 
times in each case with a metrically long final against synuhi three 
times and synuhi four times), yuyodhi, and sisadhi. Professor Wackernagel 
(Altindische Grammatik, p. 252) has drawn attention to the fact that these 
last two have the strong stem, and he contrasts sisadhi with sisihi. 

6. Apart from the special circumstances attaching to these forms, as 
pointed out, which may be only coincidence, the position of -hi < -dhi 
is not quite parallel with that of -mahe < *-madhai, since the former is 
liable to the action of analogy. There are a large number of forms in 
which -dhi, being preceded by another consonant, is regularly maintained, 
namely some of the Reduplicating class, e.g. piprgdhi; some new formations 
in the Root class, e.g. addhi; the whole Nasal-infix class, e.g. chindhi. 

7. It will be seen later that in dissyllables (§ 23) the consonant of the 
termination, sharing presumably in the main stress of the word, is not so 
liable to special treatment. It is therefore not without significance that the 
imperatives of root aorist stems, being dissyllabic words, show more forms 
with -dhi than the present stems: kydhi, gadhi (once), bodhi ‘be’, vrdhi, 
Srudhi, sprdhí opposed to gahi, (seventy-nine times) mahi, sahi, pāhi (AV.) 
(cf. Macdonnel, op. cit. § 505). 

8. Where -dh- represents an earlier consonant-group, it appears to be 
maintained unchanged. Thus edhi < *ezdhi, Sadhi < *$azdhi, sasadhi < 
*Sasazdhi, bodhi < *boddhi, yódhi < *yoddhi. It would appear then that 
the weakening of -dh- in terminations had begun before the complete 
loss of *z in the group -*zdh- unless the same explanation be admitted 
for these forms, which all have the strong stem, as suggested by Professor 
Wackernagel for the presents yuyodhi and sisadhi (see § 5). 

9. In the two exceptions, dehi and dhehi < *dézdhi *déddhi and *dhézdhi 
*dhéddhi, the initial dental may have had a dissimilatory action on the 
later intervocalic -dh-. A similar early loss of occlusion occurred in Pali 
dahati < dadhati. 

Io. Gauthiot showed that ‘in the ancient Indo-European languages the 
phonetic elements following the initial consonant of the last syllable of 
words are subject to quite special alterations and weakenings’ (La Fin de 
mot, p. 223). 

Indo-aryan, as is well known, continued the principle. From the time 
of Asoka onwards the documents of Middle Indian testify to the complete 
disappearance of final consonants and the progressive shortening of final 
vowels, of which in the majority of the modern languages there is now no 
trace, except where their identity has been partially preserved by contrac- 
tion with a preceding vowel. Even in this case Professor Bloch (La langue 
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marathe, p. 75) has shown that the resulting sound may be different from 
that of a contraction in the middle of the word. 

rr. But the change in the language of the Rigveda of *-madhai and 
-dhi to -mahe and. -hi suggests that not only the vowel following the initial 
consonant of the last syllable might be specially affected, but also that 
consonant itself. This view is borne out by a number of similar phenomena 
throughout the history of Indo-aryan from which, indeed, it will be seen 
that all the phonetic elements of the termination are subject to a peculiar 
development. 


-ebhih, -ebhyah 


12, In Pali (Geiger, Pali, p. 54) and in the Inscriptions of Asoka 
(Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka, chaps. vi-xi) intervocalic -bh- (like -dh-) 
is generally maintained: in the terminations -ebhih and -ebhyah (i.e. 
-ebhiyah) it invariably has become -h-. Both appear as -e/z. 


-adhve, -adhvam 


13. Even more striking is the divergent treatment of the group -dhv- 
in Pali. In the body of the word it became -ddh-, e.g. addhà < ádhvà 
(Geiger, op. cit., p. 65). In the termination of the 2nd plur. mid. it became 
-vh-: e.g. and plur. pres. ind. mid. -avhe < -adhve, and 2nd plur. pres. 
imperat. mid. -avho (cf. Skt. -adhvam). 


-ena, -Ani, -anàm 


14. The peculiar development of intervocalic -n- in the terminations 
of the inst. sing. -eza, neut. plur. -Zmi, and gen. plur. -andm has been 
remarked upon by Professor Bloch (op. cit., p. 81). Intervocalic -z- in 
the body of the word is everywhere preserved under the forms n or z or 
perhaps, 7. But in these terminations in all Indo-aryan languages except 
Romani, Kashmiri and Sinhalese it had already lost its proper articulation 
and become first an anusvdra and later a simple nasalization of the vowel: 
thus Ap. -em, -aham, Pkt. -amim or -dim or at. In noting this development 
in Gujarati I had already ascribed it to the fact that the consonant formed 
part of the termination (p. 33 above). 


-asmin 


15. A similar divergence in the history of the groups -sm- and -sm- is 
displayed by the Inscriptions of Asoka, and by the grammarians of Prakrit. 
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In A$okan -sm- and -sm- in the body of the word appear (according to 
dialect) as sm, sp, (p)ph, m; but as part of the termination of the locative 
singular, -asmin, they appear only as -s- (with the exception of the 
Shahbazgarhi inscription which has one instance of -sp- besides the 
more usual -s-). 


Reference to 
Inscription In body of word In termination Hultzsch, op. cit. 


Girnar No example. -mh- pp. 62, 64, 65. 
Kalsi (p)ph -$- 76, 78. 
Shahbazgarhi No example. ~s- 5 times, -sp- IIO. 

once 
Dhauli and Jaugada (p)ph -$-, -Sm- Once. 103. 
Pillar Edicts (p)ph -$- 106, 117, IIQ. 
Rupnath p (= pph?) -$- 125-6. 
Mysore No example. -$- 130. 


16. In Prakrit for -sm- and -sm- in the body of the word we have (in 
origin, presumably, according to dialect) -pph-, -mh-, -mbh-, -ss-. The 
termination -asmin becomes -assim (-assim), -amsi, -ammt, -ahim. In the 
body of the word the modern languages show that the development -ss- 
belonged to the North-West (Bloch, op. cit., p. 159); but in the termina- 
tion -ss- is found in Magadhi, and -ss- in Sauraseni. 

17. It is not possible to say whether the Asokan termination -asi 
represents a single -s- or a double -ss-. That an original -ss- in terminations 
became -s-, while double -ss- was still maintained in the body of the word, 
will be shown below ($ 21). The Prakrit change of -ss- to -h- in a termina- 
tion also implies the intermediate step of -s-. 

18. When the whole word was formed by a consonant immediately 
followed by the termination (as in tdsmat, tásmin, etc.), the development 
was variable. Sometimes it was that of the body of the word (presumably 
when the word was stressed); sometimes that of a termination. Thus in 
the Kalsi inscription we find (ta)phad < tásmāt in the phrase (xii, 35) ye 
tapha apavudhe ‘who were killed by him’ (where it is a pronoun); but 
fasi in xii, 32, where it is an adjective. It will be shown below that £ásya 
could have the development (affecting even its initial consonant) of an 
auxiliary unaccented word. 

19. Sinhalese adds striking evidence to that of the Asokan Inscriptions 
and the Prakrits. Professor Geiger (Literatur und Sprache der Singhalesen, 
p. 60) derives the locative ending -é and -ehi, which in the oldest inscrip- 
tions appears as -ahi and -ihi, from Pali -amhi with abnormal loss of the 
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nasal. In view, however, of the regularity of the appearance of -asi for 
-asmin in Agokan, it would seem better to derive the Old Sinhalese form 
from -asi, not -amhi. Nevertheless, in one word, in which the termination 
also forms the body of the word, Sinhalese preserves the normal, not the 
terminational, development of -sm-, namely in yam, in which Professor 
Geiger (op. cit., p. 68) sees the descendant of Skt. ydsmin. 

20. To judge from the Asokan Inscriptions the locative termination 
-asmin was supplanting -e. In only two recensions, namely those of Girnar 
and Shahbazgarhi, is -e found, and then as an alternative only to -ast. 
The peculiar development of terminational -sm- makes it possible to 
derive modern locative forms like Marathi -7 or Gujarati -e (like that of 
Sinhalese) from -asmin through -asi > -ahi, rather than from -e or -ake. 


-asya 


21. For the declension of the modern noun the old genitive is the most 
important of the oblique cases. It will be instructive to follow the history 
of the termination -asya. This appears in Pali as -assa, in ASokan as -asa 
(which can represent either -asa or -assa), in Prakrit Sauraseni and 
Maharastri -assa, Magadhi -assa and -aha, Apabhraméa -assu, -asu, -aho, 
and -aha (Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, p. 248). The most 
instructive evidence, however, from our point of view is given by the 
Kharosthi Inscriptions of the Stein Expedition (edited by Rapson, Boyer, 
and Senart). 

22. In these inscriptions there are two forms of s: the one ordinary s 
(which may, of course, be read either as s or as ss); the other a form with a 
line underneath (transliterated as s). An examination of the words in which 
these two forms of s appear show that s represents Middle Indian initial 
-s or else intervocalic -ss-; but that Middle Indian intervocalic single -s- 
is usually represented by s. Thus we have divasa (divasah), masa (másah), 
ghasa (ghásáh), vasa (vàsáh), trasa (trasah), a large number of 2nd sing. 
pres. forms in -asi and -esi (-asi and -ayasi). I have counted twenty-six 
names ending in -sena of the type Balasena (Balasenah) occurring seventy- 
eight times with s, and only eight times with s. The writings with s are 
easily explicable as influenced by Sanskrit orthography. As to the sound- 
value of s, in view of the fact that in some dialects of Shina (Kohistani 
and Guresi) -s- becomes -z- (e.g. bázónu < vásantah, sdzarii < sodsarah), 
I venture to suggest that it may have represented z. This view is perhaps 
confirmed by the alternative spelling with jh: e.g. dajha beside dasa 
(dasdh). 
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23. To the rule that Middle Indian initial s- is represented by s there 
are important exceptions. The peculiar phonetic treatment of s- in sa- 
(sd), sadha (sardhdm), and sarva (sároah) I discuss elsewhere. But there is 
another and more important exception to the rule that Middle Indian -ss- 
is represented by -s-. For the genitive singular termination is always -asa, 
not -asa. The interpretation of this must be that -assa had become -asa, 
of which the single -s- then had the same evolution as an original single -s-. 
This is confirmed by the fate of the same termination in European Romani. 
In this language Skt. a before a double consonant or a consonant group 
is represented by a: e.g. vast (hdstah), sap (sarpáh), etc. Before a single 
consonant it becomes e: e.g. jeno (jánah), des (dasa), etc. Nevertheless, the 
oblique termination is -es, which must be derived from Middle Indian 
-asa, not -assa. 'The parallelism between the Kharosthi Inscriptions and 
Romani in this respect is still more strikingly illustrated. Just as in Agokan 
tasi (tdsmin) we have the terminational development of -sm- (presumably 
because the word was unstressed) so in the Kharosthi Inscriptions the 
form of the genitive singular of this pronoun is always fasa (just like 
the genitive of nouns or dissyllabic pronominal stems, e.g. edasa). The 
essentially enclitic or unstressed nature of this word 1s shown by Romani, 
which besides having the vowel e develops the initial 7- as though it were 
intervocalic, i.e. as Jes. The existence of an unaccented form with single 
-s- is further confirmed by other modern languages which normally 
lengthen a short vowel before an earlier consonant group, but have in 
this word kept the vowel short, e.g. Nepali tas or tyas beside nominative 
so or £yo. 

24. But if tásya has the unaccented treatment in the Kharosthi Inscrip- 
tions and in Romani, the relative in the one and the interrogative in the 
other have the development of fully accented words: Khar. Inscrs. yasya 
opposed to tasa, Eur. Rom. kas (kásya) opposed to les. 

25. It is clear, then, that -ss- in a termination had a different develop- 
ment from -ss- in the body of the word, and became -s- at a comparatively 
early period. Therefore, there seems no valid reason against assuming that 
a single -s- in a termination may have evolved differently from a single -s- 
in the body of the word, and that Magadhi -éha and Apabhrarhsa -aha 
derive from earlier -assa. The long à of Magadhi probably represents the 
tendency of -aha to contract. In modern Nepali orthography the spellings 
aha, aha, aha, aha are used indiscriminately, all being pronounced (A). 
This, too, raises the possibility that modern oblique cases in -d of masculine 
and neuter nouns, as in Nepali or even in Marathi, are derived not from 
the dative -zya, but the genitive -asya, a supposition previously rejected 
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by Professor Bloch (op. cit., p. 182) on phonological grounds. For it has 
been demonstrated that the survival of -ss- as s in a monosyllabic stem like 
Nepali kas or Hindi kis does not necessarily imply that it will similarly 
survive in a termination proper. 

26. The derivation of the Marathi oblique case in -d from the dative 
-dya, ingenious as it is and supported by the brilliant comparison with 
the declension of the personal pronouns and of the feminine noun, never- 
theless encounters two serious difficulties. The first is the rarity of -dya 
forms in Middle Indian documents; the second the improbability that a 
phonetically rather indeterminate ending, namely -dya or -da (too easily 
confused with -¿ of the ablative singular or nominative plural) should 
replace a phonetically well-defined ending, namely -asya or -assa. 'The 
case of the feminine in this respect is clearly different: for here it is the 
dative, -áya? or Gye or -de, that gives a greater contrast than the genitive, 
-ayah or -àyà or -àya or -da, when compared with cases like the ablative 
-ayah, locative -ayam, nominative sing. -ã or nominative plur. -dh. 


- isya- 


27. I turn now to two other suffixes or terminations containing a 
sibilant. The Sanskrit future in -/syati appears in Pali with -issati, in 
Asokan ~-iSati (Shahbazgarhi), -isati (elsewhere), -isiti (once at Mysore), 
without any indication as to the length of the sibilant. In Prakrit the 
future is characterized by the suffixes -issa, -2ss2, -£ha-, -ihi- (Pischel, op. 
cit., pp. 362 ff.). The #-forms are apparently most common in Maharastri, 
Jaina Maharastri, and particularly Ardhamagadhi. Both forms are repre- 
sented in the modern languages: -/ssa-, e.g. in Gujarati (Rariš I shall do, 
karse he will do); -zssi-, e.g. in Lahnda (mars? he will die); -ihi-, e.g. in 
Bhojpuri (zhi he will drink); -ha- e.g. in Lakhimpuri (dekhihaá I shall 
see). No satisfactory explanation of the forms in -A- has yet been given. 
I suggest that in those dialects in which they occur, -h- represents the 
special treatment of -ss- > -s- in a terminational element. 


-asi 


28. In most of the modern Indo-aryan languages the present indicative 
active of Sanskrit still survives (in meaning as either a present, future, 
subjunctive, conditional or gnomic tense). But though the terminations 
are presumably (and in some cases quite clearly) descended from the 
Sanskrit, the phonetic changes undergone are not always regular. In some 
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there is certainly to be seen the special phonetic treatment of the ter- 
mination. 

The 2nd sing. -asi (often written -asi in the Kharosthi Inscriptions) 
clearly survives in the Marathi -as and -îs (-as? and -ayasi) Beyond 
Marathi, forms in -s are found in Romani, Awadhi, Bengali, and Nepali 
(the last only with two monosyllables: hos < bhávasi, chas < acchasi). 
Other languages (with the exception of Oriya with -u, perhaps originally 
a form of the imperative, cf. Pkt. 2nd sing. imperat. -asu) have forms which 
appear to go back to earlier -a?. This in the Gilgiti dialect of Shina (though 
not in the Kohistani or Guresi in which -s- normally becomes -z-), Sindhi, 
Lahnda, and Panjabi might be derived from -ahz, the normal representa- 
tive in those languages of earlier -asz. But normal phonology, as Professor 
Bloch points out (op. cit., p. 234), would not explain the forms of Gujarati 
(-e), Rajasthani (-e), Hindi (-e), etc., in which languages -s- in the body of 
the word is preserved. But given the special development of terminational 
-s- to -h-, the forms of these languages are derivable from Sanskrit -asz. 
And it is just these languages which are most akin to the Apabhrarhsa 
type in which is found the gen. sing. -aha < -asa < -assa. 


-amah, -àmasi 


29. For the rst plural the Sanskrit -Zmo explains sufficiently the forms 
of the circle of languages consisting of Oriya (-@), Marathi (-4), Gujarati 
(future -is-Z), Sindhi (-4), Shina (-ón: perhaps from *-6m with -n from the 
3rd plur. to distinguish it further from the Ist sing. in -m), Western Pahari 
(generally -a£ or -4), Garhwali (-a£), Kumaoni (-2), Nepali (-a?), Assa- 
mese (-6). 

30. In Kashmiri (-aw), which normally maintains intervocalic -m-, the 
special change to -w- has been effected in the termination. 

31. But cutting across this circle is a line of languages having forms 
which cannot be derived directly from -amo. Generally speaking, they 
show either an s, or its derivative, and a vowel or diphthong with an 
i-timbre. These are European Romani (-as), Pashai (-és), Khowar (-isi), 
Lahnda (-@ha@), Rajasthani (-@), Panjabi (-e), Braj (-ai), Hindi (-2), Awadhi 
(-z), Bhojpuri (-7), Bengali (-). 

In his Report on a Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan (p. 71), Dr. G. Morgen- 
stierne follows the suggestion made by Sir George Grierson (Pisdca 
Languages, p. 59) that -@masi is the original of the Khowar ending -isi, 
as for the Kafiri forms (e.g. Bashgali -misi) This derivation, both for 
Pashai and for Khowar, necessitates the assumption of a special phonetic 
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development in the termination, since both these languages normally 
preserve intervocalic -m-. But given this special development not only for 
-m-, but also for -s- in the termination (as in the case of -asa and -asi), 
the form -dmasi might explain all the forms of the Central isogloss. 


-athana 


32. It is possible that the intermediate stage in the above was the early 
loss of -a-, so that -ámasi became *-āmsi. A similar phenomenon may 
explain the form of the 2nd plur. in Shina. Most of the languages have 
forms in -d or -o, going back to Prakrit -aha or -aho, Sanskrit -atha or 
*-athah. But three Dardic dialects show forms with -# (or -d in some 
Pashai dialects): Pashai -ata or -at, Kalasha -et, Shina -ét, Kohistani and 
Guresi -ath. Dr. Morgenstierne (op. cit., p. 92) would derive this from the 
old imperative 2nd plur. -#a, on the ground that its morphological impor- 
tance may have saved the -t- from disappearance. On the contrary, we see 
in all the other cases just considered that the sounds of terminations com- 
pared with those of the body of the word were more weakly rather than 
more strongly pronounced. I suggest, therefore, that this form is derived 
from -athana or -atana, which occur in the Rigveda beside -atha and -ata 
in the proportions respectively of 6 to 1 and 5 to 1 (Macdonell, Vedic 
Grammar, p. 314). The middle -a- was early lost by special treatment of 
the termination, leaving *-athna or *-atna, which would normally become 
*-attha or *-atta. 

33. The same form perhaps provides European Romani with its ending 
-en (hitherto supposed to be taken from the 3rd plur.: cf. Sampson, The 
Dialect of the Gypsies of Wales, p. 188). In Romani -th- probably, though 
not certainly, became -/h-, -]- (see above, pp. 265-6). In Romani then 
we do not have premature loss of -a-, but peculiar treatment of -th- 
and a subsequent special shortening of the syllables -aha- to -e-, not -a-. 


-anti 


34. In Shina, and other Dardic languages, the group -nt- (like -nd-) 
regularly becomes n: e.g. don, plur. dónye, tooth, from Skt. dántah. 
There is, therefore, no special treatment of the consonants in the ending 
of the 3rd plur.: Shina -z (e.g. khan < khádanti), Pashai -in, Kalasha -z, 
Khowar -2m. 

35. But in Kashmiri, Sindhi, Lahnda, Panjabi, Garhwali, Kumaoni, 
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and Nepali -nt- becomes nd (e.g. Kash. dand, Si. dandu, Lah. dand, Panj. 
dand from ddntah). Nevertheless, all these languages in the 3rd plur. have 
-n only: Kash. -an, Si. -ani, Lah. -én, Panj. -an, Nep. -an. That is to say, 
they show a special treatment of the group -nt- in the termination. The 
Kafiri dialect, Ashkun, normally preserves -z#- unchanged, but has the 
3rd plur. pres. in -z (Morgenstierne, op. cit., p. 45). 

36. In another dialect area the disintegration was still greater. Already 
in Apabhrarhga we have -ahi, in which the group -nt- is only represented 
by a nasalization, while the presence of -h- is doubtless due to the influence 
of the 2nd persons. This form accounts for the Central group consisting 
of Gujarati, Rajasthani, West and East Hindi, and Bhojpuri, all with 
~ahi, -ai, or -é. 

37. Most languages, like Romani with -en, retain the short vowel, even 
though in the body of the word an original similar short vowel would have 
been lengthened. 

38. We have seen that the consonants, as well as the vowels, of termina- 
tions are liable to a development different from that of the same sounds 
in the body of the word. The special changes in every case, resulting either 
in the loss of a syllable, the shortening, voicing, assimilation or complete 
disappearance of a consonant, are those to be expected where the pro- 
nunciation is lax and the muscular effort not intense. In other words, the 
termination behaves as though it were unaccented or not prominent. What 
was the result of this on the language? Professor Meillet has pointed out 
how in the special weak pronunciation of absolute finals of Indo-European, 
demonstrated by Gauthiot, the seeds of the destruction of the inflectional 
system were already sown. This process was hastened, in Indo-aryan at 
least, by the phonetic weakness of the whole termination, whether it con- 
sisted of one or two or even three syllables. Doubtless the working was 
from both sides. As other means of expressing grammatical relationship 
came into being, the terminations would become still more lightly stressed ; 
and it is significant that those languages, such as Hindi, which have pre- 
served least of the old inflectional system, either of noun or verb, have 
suffered the most violent special phonetic changes in the terminational 
element. 


21. Notes on Dardic' 


I 
INTERVOCALIC DENTALS IN SHINA AND KALASHA 


I. IN drawing attention to some of the archaic features of Khowar ( Report 
on a Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan, p. 71), Dr. Morgenstierne says: 
“The preservation of t as 7... is a very archaic feature, with parallels 
only, to some extent, in Shina, some Kohistani dialects and Romany.’ 

2. The comparison with Romani is just, particularly if the Syrian 
dialect is considered, in which also -#- appears as 7, while in the European 
and Armenian dialects it has become 1. The comparison with Shina and 
the Kohistani dialects is very doubtful. This language, like the closely 
related Kashmiri, presents the usual Indo-aryan treatment of intervocalic 
-t-, namely its disappearance. This is clear from the following examples :? 

3. Guresi dialect aldu m. bonfire, lei f. torchwood (alatam); koryi comb 
(Ránkatah); gou he went (gatáh); di daughter (duhitd or dhita); péi falls 
(pátati), bius Y was (bhütdh); mà mother (mata); béu willow (vetasáh); 
Kohistani dialect syd white (Svetdh); sau, Koh. sé bridge (sétuh); hai 
attack (hatzh); to then (tátah); gà brother (bhrátà); sii sheds (satdyati); 
Sal fever (sttalah); car 4 (cf. catirah); condi 14 (cdturdasa); 3rd sing. future 
in -ği (-ati). 

4. The case of -7t- is ambiguous. The consonant of this group in Indo- 
aryan, has, according to dialect, either the dental or the cerebral develop- 
ment, becoming afit or afit. But in Shina -#- disappears equally with 
-t- (see p. 246 above); and since the group r£ appears to be cerebralized 
in Shina (e.g. Raféi, spins, beside Sinh. kati, but generally katt- or Rat-), 
it is possible that -rt- had a similar development. In this case words 
like máu dead (mrtáh), gi ghee (ghrtdm) may have had the evolution: 
mrtá- > muda-, etc. This would agree with the regular cerebralization 
of the group 7-|- dental in the language of the Shahbazgarhi inscription 
of A$oka. 

5. -d-: pa foot (pádah); payón foot of bed (padantah); mi f. fat (médah); 
roéi weeps (rüdati; but cf. Rom. rovel < rdvati); dar belly (udáram); 
khài eats (khddati); ayó of this kind (cf. tad/sal); vai water (? udakdm); 

r Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, iv, 3, 1927, Dp. 533-41. 


z The Shina words quoted are taken from Dr. Grahame Bailey’s Shina Grammar and 
Lt.-Col. Lorimer's articles in JRAS and BSOS. 
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uyani hungry (udanyuh); çõi (tráyodasa, cf. Shahbazgarhi todasa: the 
origin of -r- in Pali terasa, etc., is doubtful). 

With possible Middle Indian -d-: hai heart (h¢dayam); bài (dvddasa; 
but cf. Shahbazgarhi badaya with a dental opposed to Kalsi duvadasa 
with a cerebral). 

6. The fate of the aspirates is the same: -th-:—gdé song (gáthà); mail 
buttermilk (mazhitám); pumáo first (prathamáh); sdrgi dung (-gütha-?). 

With possible M.I. -th-:—kéyé& boils, tr. (kvathate; cf. Pali kathito). 

-dh-:—gum wheat (godhiimah); mõru sweet (madhurah); Koh. mo wine 
(mádhu). 

7. The only one of these intervocalic dentals which presents certain 
apparent exceptions is -£-. 

The past participle is formed in various ways. Of these forms like góu 
(gatáh), mu (mrtáh), b#u (bhütáh), show the regular development of -t-. 
Others ending in -?u, -£u, -du, -ku go back to Middle Indian consonant 
groups derived from sf, kt, tt, pt; gdh, ddh, bdh; kn, kv, sk (either directly 
or by analogical extension), and are paralleled in the north-western 
languages of India proper—Sindhi, Lahnda, and Panjabi. 

8. A third important class, however, ends in -/u or -ilu. These some- 
times exist side by side with other forms: e.g. büliis and bius. There can 
be little doubt that they are extensions of the past participle in -£a- with 
the Middle Indian suffix -zlla-, and are strictly comparable with similar 
past participle forms in Marathi, Gujarati, Bihari, Oriya, and Bengali, in 
which there is no doubt as to the fate of -t- (cf. Bloch, La langue marathe, 
p. 256). There is therefore no question of the survival of -t- as -/- in these 
forms. 

g. There is, however, one word in which / certainly, and a few others in 
which it possibly, corresponds to Sanskrit -#-:—Sal 100 = Skt. satdm; 
gal f. wound, appears to belong to Skt. ghatih; jil m. life, lel m. blood, and 
lel visible, may be participial forms from jivitd-, lóhita-, and lokita- 
respectively of the type of mail (mathitám) already discussed with M.I. 
suffix -¿lla-. calo m., lighted torch, is < *praloka-, not Skt. Rsëtih; unili 
(in unili mà wet-nurse), which it is at first tempting to derive directly 
from Skt. unnetf-, appears to be an adjective (used also in the masculine: 
unilii malu foster-father), and therefore is suspect of containing the adjectival 
suffix -illa-, and to be a derivative of the verb uniči rears (unnayati: cf. 
Kharosthi Inscriptions, ed. Rapson, Senart and Boyer, passim, where 
kudaga unidaga seems to be used in the sense of ‘adopted son”). 

10. It is impossible to see any difference of condition which in these 


1 Suggested to me by Mr. P. S. Noble of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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words might lead to a different development of -t-: cf. e.g. g6u = gatáh 
beside sal = satám. If, therefore, in any of these words -/- is descended 
from -Z-, the word in which it occurs must have been borrowed from 
another dialect, in which that change was regular. The word in which -/- 
most certainly represents -#-, sal, is one particularly susceptible of borrow- 
ing (cf., e.g., the remark of Leitner in his Languages and Races of Dardistan, 
vol. i, p. 8: ‘It is difficult for these races to realize anything above a hundred 
and sometimes above twenty.’ Further, a number of West Pahari dialects, 
which normally retain initial s-, have a word for ‘100’ beginning with the 
dental s-, evidently borrowed from the Plains). 

rr. But from what language are the Shina words with / < -t- borrowed? 
One would be tempted to see in sal the effect of Pashto sal on a native 
*Sau, were it not that the influence of Pashto on Shina is otherwise 
negligible. 

12. May we suppose that in the neighbouring Khowar (which, we see, 
now has 7 for -£-) the evolution was from -£- through -d- to -l-, and then 
to -r-? Against that we find original -/- still preserved unchanged (e.g. 
kapal head, cf. kapalam, and pagal shepherd < pasupdlah). 

13. We have seen above that of the Romani dialects one represents -£- 
by z as in Khowar, the others by 7. Is there a Hindu Kush dialect which 
also keeps -£- as /? I think it is to be found in Kalasha, the south-west 
neighbour of Khowar. Unfortunately our knowledge of the language is 
very small, being confined to the words and specimens given in the 
Linguistic Survey of India, viii, 2, and in the monographs of Leitner, on 
which they are based. Nevertheless, there seem to be a number of words 
in which / or u corresponds to Skt. -t-. I suggest that either the / was in 
process of becoming z and had perhaps so become in certain conditions, 
or was a velar l, which the observer heard as u. The most cogent proof of 
this is that in at least three words original -/- is represented by z or o. 
There can be no doubt as to the identity of kao year, with Garvi kalé 
years, Maiya kala, Shina kal: Skt. kaláh. Similarly argo finger (argulih), 
teue oil (tailám). 

14. For -t-, we have the 3rd sing. present or future (Skt. -atz): dali 
gives (cf. Pali deti), jagal sees, tiel beats, sapral finds (*sampatati? cf. Skt. 
sámpatati). Only dali ends in -z, which can scarcely be derived from Skt. 
-i of -ati; a similar sporadic -i appears in the 3rd plural, and, as we shall 
see, regularly in the 2nd plural of the past tense (with this, perhaps, may 
be compared the -z endings of Syrian and Asiatic Romani, and of the 3rd 
plural of the Sindhi present). The majority of the forms end in -u: stu 
there is (sée), oneu brings (dnayati), iu comes (éti), pareu goes (páraiti), 
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piu drinks (pibati), káreu does (kérdyatt), cisteu stands (tisthati), niseu sits 
(nísidati?); cf. also Zü eats, sangdu hears (cf. Armenian Romani sankh- 
id.?), dsdv is (¿sate ?). 

15. There is some reason (notably the preservation of the augment, 
which is discussed below) for supposing that the past tense of Kalasha 
rests not upon the past participle, but on the old imperfect or aorist. If 
that is so, the 3rd singular which is given in every case except one— 
sangyes he heard—as ending in -o or -u, must rest either upon the middle 
endings of Sanskrit -ata, which is not likely, or have acquired its ending 
from the present. This last is not improbable, for the complete disappear- 
ance of the final -t would leave the 3rd person undifferentiated from the 
Ist and 2nd persons. On the other hand, the 2nd plural, which in every 
case is given as ending in -#, seems to represent Skt. -ża (with an additional 
vowel element), and thus provides a contrast to the treatment of -th-, 
which in the 2nd plur. present disappears. ‘Thus: 


Present Past 
ona < ánayatha onili < dnayata 
para < páretha parali < *pardyata, cf. páraita 
pia < pibatha awili < ápibata 
Rara < háráyatha | àrili < ákárayata 
cista < tisthatha acistili < átisthata 
sua asili < *asata 
eov, cf. ithá ali < *àyata, cf. dita 


niseov, cf. nísidatha — nisali < nydsadata 


In this case the -# preceding the palatal vowel -z (whatever its origin) 
is preserved unchanged as in the case of dali, and two other words (of 
unknown etymology) kal; cheeks, pralik light. 

16. The past participles quoted in LSI (ib., p. 73) are from forms 
with M.I. -it- (kerdita: cf. Panj. ditta) or -nn- (luina, awéjena?). Saprek is 
difficult; is it an infinitive? But thdulo (if we allow a different development 
of initial sth- from medial -sth- —cf. hast hand < hástah, broestona from 
the top < bárhistha- —as in European Romani in which -sth- remains, 
but sth- becomes th-) would represent sthapitá-. In the Vocabulary (LSI, 
viii, 2, p. 128) appears galah, gone, which may be Skt. gatdh. 

17. Even more striking is the declension of chi daughter although, if 
correctly observed by Leitner, the relation of its initial with that of 
Khowar ir < Skt. duhitá (cf. Morgenstierne, op. cit., p. 71) is not clear. 
The singular is chit (< *chuu, *chul-?); the plural chilai. Finally, we have 
harilek green, and perhaps harila brass: Skt. haritd-. 
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18. The fate of -d- is less clear. Perhaps it was lost.! There are several 
forms quoted of the verb nisik, to sit (if this despite its dental s is to be 
referred to nisidati or nisadati: see below), without any trace of Í or u. 
Similarly, prah I gave (see $ 28) may be Skt. prddadam or prádàm. In héra 
heart (hfdayam) r represents d, cerebralized from d. This seems to be the 
regular development of M.I. -d-: e.g. mrakro monkey (markatakah), saprel 
(cf. Pkt. sampadai). Cf. also what was said above of the cerebralization of 
the group r--dental in Shina. 

19. The only example of -th- is the termination -atha of the 2nd plural 
where, as shown above, it disappears. But -#h-, especially in a termination 
(see above, p. 299), may have a different fate from -é-. Such an 
assumption would explain the ending of the 2nd plural in -a, which is 
given in all the forms except eov and niseov. Perhaps this is the develop- 
ment of Armenian Romani in mihil buttermilk (mathitám: though this 
may be a case of dissimilation), and of European Romani in the termina- 
tion of the 2nd plural -en < -athana. 

20. The only instance of -dh- is mahora sweet (madhurah). 'The balance 
of evidence is in favour of a similar loss in Romani! ; and we know that this 
sound was one of the first to lose its occlusion, appearing even in the 
Rigveda in certain words and terminations as -A-. 

21. This explanation leaves on one side the two exceptional forms of 
the 2nd plural: eov you go, miseov you sit. 

22. The hardest word to explain is bist 20. Khowar bisir obviously 
goes back to a form *visatih (cf. Skt. vimsatih), but Shina bz, and the 
majority of the other Indo-aryan forms go back to an earlier *visat; cf. 
Pali visam formed after tisam. In that case -í would not belong to the 
original word. 

23. The evidence that -t- became -/- in Kalasha is thus seen to be 
fairly strong; and we may imagine that Kalasha, now restricted to a very 
small area and separated from the Shins by Khowar, may at one time 
have had a wider extension. 

24. There can be little doubt that the Gypsies, although the oldest 
sound-changes of their language show that originally it belonged to the 
same group as the modern Central languages (see above, pp. 251 ff.) were 
associated at an early period with the ancestors of the North-west 
languages. Is it, then, mere coincidence that we find two groups, both in 
Dardic and in Romani, one characterized by the change of -z- to /, the 
other by its change to r? 


1 As also in Khowar, according to a communication from Dr. Morgenstierne. 
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3o6 Notes on Dardic 
II 
SURVIVAL OF THE SANSKRIT AUGMENT 


25. On p. 71 of his Report Dr. Morgenstierne draws attention to the 
very interesting fact that in Khowar ‘possibly traces of the augment are 
preserved in some irregular verbs; e.g. bom I can: obetam I could; brium 
I die: obritai he died; néim I take out: onéitam I took out; ser it is (< Sete): 
osoi it was (< asayat); Zibom Y eat: oyotam I ate’. 

26. In India proper and in Ceylon the augmented tenses soon dis- 
appeared. Pali has the aorist and Prakrit traces of the imperfect; but both 
quickly gave way to the nominal construction, and their place was taken 
by the past participle (see J. Bloch, La Phrase nominale en sanskrit). If the 
augment was to survive, it could only be in a language which preserved 
one of the augmented tenses, aorist or imperfect. The imperfect (of bha-) 
and the aorist both occur in the Inscriptions of Asoka; but it is note- 
worthy that except for the otherwise monosyllabic aho (cf. the preser- 
vation of dissyllabic augmented forms in Armenian, and the absence 
in Homeric Greek of augmentless forms of otherwise monosyllabic past 
tenses such as éoyov) the only augmented forms occur in the Girnar and 
Shahbazgarhi recensions. In the Khowar examples quoted above the only 
one which directly represents one of these tenses is osot < asayat. In the 
others some element, perhaps an auxiliary verb, has been added to the 
form of the verb. This form cannot be the past participle in -ta- (as in 
the majority of Indo-aryan languages) which ends in -iru and is found in the 
compound tense, e.g. ganiru oso? he had taken. We may reasonably suppose 
that it was added to the old imperfect (or aorist): just as, e.g., in Gujarati 
the present auxiliary ch, etc., has been added to the old present to form 
the new present tense. This process was doubtless encouraged by the fact 
that the endings of the imperfect did not remain easily distinguishable 
owing to the loss of final consonants (in distinction to the present in which 
the consonants protected by following vowels partially survived). 

27. Even in the case of oso; the element -ia- has been added in the Ist 
singular and the rst and 2nd plural: 


ostam ostam 
oso ostami 
0501 osont 


Of the forms without -ta-, os6 may be derived from asayah. In osoi 
from asayat the final -i is probably a later addition, and is perhaps parallel 
with the -£ found in Kalasha 3rd singular and plural of the present, and 
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again in the 3rd plural present and past of Khowar (e.g. ganini they take). 
The 3rd plural osoni cannot represent asayan, but presumably owes its 
ending to the present. 

28. This survival of the augment has a striking parallel in the neigh- 
bouring Kalasha. The LSI contains the following forms: 


stu there is (séte) asis there was (asayat) 
pim I drink (pibamz) awis (Leitner) apis (LSI) I drank 
(ápibam) 


Rarem Y do (Raráyami or karémi) — aris I did (dkdrayam or dkaravam 
or ákaram) 


bam I shall be (bhdvami) hawis I became (dbhavam) 
cistim I stand (#ísthami) acistis I stood (átistham) 
aphüco he asked (áprechat) 
im I come (émi) ah I came (Zyam) 
Cf. parim I go (páraimi) parah Y went párayam) 
Some presents liave pasts from different roots or compounded roots: 
Jagem I see awesu he saw (ápasyat) 
gum I eat asis I ate (*dsam, cf. aor. subj. 
ásit) 
dém I give (cf. Pali demi) prah I gave (prádadám or prádám) 


Some of the past tenses of uncertain etymology also show initial a-: 
asijo he entreated, ayisto it left, awdjo he said (but cf. awdjena having 
said ?). 

29. In the verb nisim, I sit, dental s is unexpected (instead of š) if it is 
derived from n£sidati or nisadati (cf. Khowar mis;k). It is due to the influence 
of the past nisã I sat < nydsadam (i.e. niyásadam). 

30. In a compound verb beginning with ¿ the augment is concealed as 
in Sanskrit: onim I bring (dnayami); onis I brought (dnayam). Forms like 
this may have encouraged the loss of the augment evidenced by some 
pasts: jagis I saw, tripau it burnt, bandau he ordered, kurau he collected 
(? < *kynd- beside Skt. Rirdti, cf. Gk. kepávvvju, kipvqua), Surüis it fell 
(? *fad- : Hindi sarna: cf. Skt. dsadat), sangáes he heard, sawájau he kissed, 
umbulau he prophesied. 

31. In the majority of cases cited above, the consonant after the aug- 
ment has its phonetic development: e.g. dris < dkaravam, awis < ápibam, 
Gwesu < ápasyat, hawis < *ahaw- < ábhavam, aphüco < *aprucch- (cf. 
Kharosthi Inscriptions prichati) < áprcchat. In some cases the influence 
of the present has re-established the consonant: e.g. acistis after the present 
cistim. This may be the explanation of the form apis (past to pim I drink) 
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given in LSI instead of Leitner's phonetically correct awis; and for the 
past of bàm in the new sense, abayeni they could, beside the form of the 
past in the older sense, hawis I became. 

32. The derivation of the past tense in Kalasha from the Sanskrit 
imperfect or aorist is strengthened by a further consideration. It has been 
pointed out that the majority of modern Indo-aryan languages form their 
past tense and their past participle from the same stem, namely that of the 
past participle of Sanskrit. All the more striking, therefore, is the opposi- 
tion offered by Kalasha between the past tense and the past participle of 
the verb ‘to go’: the former is, as we have seen, parah I went (párayam), 
the latter galah gone (gatáh). A similar opposition is seen in the verb ‘to 
give’: prau he gave (pradat) but dita given (if in ker(e) dita, cut, this repre- 
sents *ditta-, cf. Panj. ditta). 

33. The conjugation of the present in Kalasha (with the exception of 
the rst plural, which has been altered by the addition of a suffix -R, 
perhaps to avoid confusion with the ist singular) is derivable directly 
from the Sanskrit: 


Skt. Kal. 
pibami pim 
pibasi pis 
pibati piu 
pibamah [pik] 
pibatha pia 
pibanti pin 


34. 'The imperfect, as has been suggested for Khowar, is more liable 
to alteration and reformation owing to the loss of its final consonants. 
Where the consonants were protected, namely in the 1st and 2nd plural, 
the old forms are kept (with the addition of -z): 


Phonetic 

Skt. development Kal. 
ápibam *awi awis 
ápibah awi awi 
ápibat * aui ais (Leitner) apiau (LSI) 
ápibàma *awim azvimi 
ápibata *awil awi (Leitner) apili (LSI) 
ápiban *awi(~) aun ,„ apian ,, 


The 1st singular is distinguished from the 2nd and 3rd singular by the 
addition of -s (of unknown origin: perhaps an auxiliary; cf. Khowar tst 
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singular ostam beside 3rd singular osoz). Some ist persons singular are 
given without -s: ah I came, parah I went, prah I gave, nisa Y sat. 

The 2nd singular phonetically represents the Sanskrit. 

In the 3rd singular the form given by Leitner agrees with one form 
only given in the LSI, namely sangdyes he heard: all the other past 
tenses in the 3rd singular both in Leitner and in the LSI end either in 
-u or -o. I have suggested above that this is the ending of the present 
imported into the past to distinguish the 3rd singular from the 2nd singular. 

The rst and 2nd plural phonetically represent the Sanskrit, with the 
addition of -7. 

The 3rd plural also appears to have the ending of the present, to dis- 
tinguish it from the original 1st, 2nd, and 3rd singular. 


22. Romani /es and Sanskrit £ásya' 


1. IN European Romani the stem which provides a demonstrative or 
definite article and the pronoun of the third person is declined as follows: 


Singular Plural 
Masc. Fem. Masc. and Fem. 
Nominative ov Oy ol 
Oblique les la len 


2. It is generally agreed that the nominatives ov and oy are formations 
from the demonstrative stem u- which appears in most of the modern 
Indo-aryan languages, e.g. Nepali: direct z, oblique us. 

3. In the oblique forms—les, la and len—Miklosich (Uber die Mundarten 
und Wanderungen der Zigeuner Europa’s, xi, p. 15) saw the stem of Skt. 
ta- which forms the oblique cases to the nominative sá and sd. Professor 
A. C. Woolner (Tourn. Gypsy Lore Soc., New Series ix, p. 128) opposes 
this view for the very cogent reason that there seems to be no other 
instance in which an initial Indo-aryan t- has become l- in European 
Romani: it becomes / regularly only in the intervocalic position. He derives 
it instead from a Prakrit pronominal stem na-. This, however, presents 
nearly as great a phonetic difficulty, for the regular representation of 
initial z- is by z-: there are a few exceptions only in some cases of meta- 
thesis or dissimilation, such as len river (if from nadi), lilai and linai 
beside nilai summer (nidagháh). 

4. Dr. Sampson (The Dialect of the Gybstes of Wales, p. 161) returns 
to the explanation of Miklosich, contending that /- here is really inter- 
vocalic on the ground of an enclitic form of the nominative -/o, and a 
fuller form of the oblique—oles, ola, olen—found beside the shorter forms 
in Greek and Hungarian Romani. 

This explanation of the enclitic -/o is doubtful. It is used apparently 
only with s ‘is’, sas ‘was’, nai ‘is not’ (op. cit., p. 196). Other verbs can 
be used in the 3rd singular without any pronoun or subject expressed. 
It is possible that s/o represents Skt. séte (cf. Khowar ser there is) with 
-0 from saslo, in which I see the preterite ending -lo (Skt. -/ta-) added 
to sas. 

5. Oles, etc., seem rather to be formed from a contamination of 


! Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, v, 1, 1928, pp. 43-51. 
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nominative o(v) with oblique les. Similarly the nominative plural ol may 
be o+/- (cf. Skt. nom. plur. Zé). 

6. Outside Romani the only Indo-aryan forms containing an / seem to 
be Tirahi lä, Kalasha plural eledriis, Mavci Bhili élo (LSI viii, 2, p. 96!). 
Of these the Tirahi form is most like the Romani. The first part of Kalasha 
ele-driis may possibly represent Skt. e£a-. The -lo of Bhili elo or épld is 
probably the adjectival ending of Apabhrarhéa, -illaü. Among the Dardic 
group Romani does not seem to have specially close relations with Tirahi. 

7. On the other hand, Romani belongs originally to the Central group, 
which includes the ancestor of the Hindi dialects (see pp. 251 ff. above). 
It is there rather than in Dardic that we should look for the cognate of so 
fundamental a word as a pronoun. 

: Dr. Sampson stresses the fact that the majority of modern Indo-aryan 
languages form the oblique of a demonstrative from Skt. fásya. In the 
Central group these forms are found in almost every dialect. E.g. 


Gujarati le te East Hindi 
Rajasthani Awadhi se te 
Jaipuri so d Bagheli taun 
Marwari so tin Chattisgarhi te 
Panjabi so tis Nepali $0 tas 
West Hindi Central Pahari 
Hindustani so tis Kumaoni $0 te 
Braj so tasu Garhwali so te 
Kanauji so ta West Pahari 
Bundeli so ta Jaunsari $0 tya 
Sirmauri se tes 


With similar forms westward to Bhadrawahi. 

It seems reasonable, therefore, to look for the origin of the Romani 
forms in the same word. | 

8. 'The theory that these forms are not derived from a Middle Indian 
stem *J]a- receives some support from the evidence of Syrian Romani. In 
this language no demonstrative or pronominal stem with / appears to be 
recorded. On the other hand, in the dative of the very heterochte 3rd 
person pronoun, namely dtustd, we seem to have the fully stressed descend- 
ant of Skt. tdsya. In this form -£d is the postposition (or termination) of 
the dative; and the initial d- is probably a prothetic vowel of the same 
character as that in dma ‘I’ (cf. Pkt. mae), dtu ‘thou’ (tuvdm), dtme ‘you’ 
(cf. Pkt. tumhe), which may be analogical from ¿me ‘we’ (cf. Pkt. amhe). 


r Of which Sir G. A, Grierson has kindly shown me the proofs. 
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The dative plural, dtsdntd, must be formed from the singular dtus-, since 
-s- cannot represent the -s- of Skt. tésám. 

9. Because pronouns can be used in different conditions, as emphatics, 
unemphatics or enclitics, they are liable to special phonetic treatments. 
Indo-European had for the personal pronouns both full and enclitic or 
unemphatic forms, which are reflected in most of the Indo-European 
languages. And where the original forms have been lost, languages are 
continually recreating new sets, as, e.g., in French. 

IO. In view of the problem before us, namely the correlation of the 
initial of Jes with the initial of tásya, I propose to examine a number of 
cases of pronouns, which show a peculiar treatment of the initial consonant. 
In the course of this examination it will be noticed that the special treat- 
ment of the initial is sometimes, though not always, the same as the regular 
treatment of a corresponding sound in the intervocalic position. 


SANSKRIT 


11. The Yajfiavalkya Siksà! prescribes three pronunciations of v and y, 
namely heavy, light and very light. The heavy pronunciation is that of 
initial, the light of the intervocalic, and the very light of the final positions. 
But it prescribes the light pronunciation also for initial v- in the case of 
certain words: 

tvadarthavacinau vo vam và vai yadi nipátajau | 

adésas ca vikalpartha isatsprsta iti smytah || (Siksásamgraha, p. 23). 

Of these words, vak, vam, and và we know were enclitics; vai, although 
bearing the uddita accent, seldom in the earlier language, if ever, stands 
first in the sentence; and in Manu, Mahabharata, and Kavya usually is 
placed at the end of the line ‘as a mere expletive’ (Monier-Williams, s.v.). 

In the next verse, for initial y- (of similar grammatical forms, e.g. the 
relative pronoun?) the light pronunciation is optionally prescribed: 

vibhasaya yakarah syat (sc. isatsprstah) tatha neti padátparah | 


THE INSCRIPTIONS OF ASOKA 


12. The reality of this pronunciation of y- in certain forms is borne 
out fully by the evidence of the Agokan Inscriptions and of the literary 
Prakrits. In Agokan y- normally remains. But as derivatives of the pro- 
nominal stem ya- the following forms occur: 


r My attention was drawn to this fact by Dr. Siddheswar Varma. 
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At Kalsi: Sg. nom. n. am and e beside yam; gen. asa; plur. nom. m. e 
beside ye. 

At Dhauli and Jaugada: Sg. nom. m. e beside ye; n. e; acc. n. am; inst. 
ena; gen. asa; plur. nom. m. e beside ye; n. nt. 

In the Pillar Edicts: Sg. nom. n. e beside ye; inst. ena beside yena. 

At Rupnath: Sg. nom. m. and n. e; acc. n. am beside yam. 

At Girnar, Shahbazgarhi, Mansera and Mysore only forms with ya- 
appear. These inscriptions, together with those of 'l'opra and Siddapura 
have yathá, which has the form athd at Kalsi, Dhauli, Jaugada, Lauriya 
and also at 'l'opra. 

Mansera has atra (yátra). 

Kalsi, Dhauli, Jaugada and Topra have ata for the same. 


PRAKRIT 


I3. In Prakrit the normal development of y- is j- (Magadhi y-). But 
Ardhamágadhi has yaim (yani) used adverbially (= Skt. yad); ydvi (ydvad) 
(Pischel: Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, p. 303); aha = yathá; ava = 
yavat; avanti = yavanti (Pischel, op. cit., p. 229). 

14. For the 2nd person pronoun Prakrit, besides the old enclitic forms 
de, di, e, z (te), had also gen. sg. umha, ubbha, uyha, ujjha; nom. pl. uyhe, 
bhe, inst. umhehim, ubbhehim, uyhehim, ujjhehim; abl. umhatto, etc. All 
these are found beside the regular forms tumha, etc. (Pischel, op. cit., 
p. 296). 


SINHALESE 


Is. The reality of these forms is borne out by Sinhalese. In this language 
initial £- or initial y- normally remains. But beside topi (*tusme, cf. Pali 
tumhe, Asokan tu(p)phe at Dhauli, Jaugada, and Sarnath), there is another 
form for use with equals or inferiors, umba, which Professor Geiger 
(Literatur und Sprache der Singhalesen, p. 66) derives from *yusme (cf. 
Skt. yusmán). 


THE KHAROSTHI INSCRIPTIONS 


16. In the Kharosthi Inscriptions from Khotan (vol. i, edited by Rapson, 
Senart, and Boyer) an initial s- of Sanskrit normally remains s-, while 
intervocalic -s- becomes -s- (see p. 295 above). To the first rule there 
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are three exceptions: sa (sd) always has s'; sadha with (sardhám) which 
follows an instrumental is always written with s, except twice? when, 
apparently under the influence of Sanskrit spelling, it is written sardha. 
The word for ‘all’ (Skt. sdérvah) is written sarva twenty times, sarva twelve 
times. In any case, its spelling with r probably implies the influence of 
Sanskrit orthography. 

17. Sadha can be considered an enclitic and its s- thus being inter- 
vocalic has the ordinary development of -s-. Sa, however, usually comes 
first in the sentence; but it is a pronoun, and so liable to peculiar treatment. 

18. Sarva also is a sort of pronoun (witness its pronominal declension 
in Sanskrit and the partially pronominal declension of the similar word in 
Latin, totus). The word for ‘all’ has peculiar phonetic treatment in other 
languages. In Hindi and other modern Indo-aryan languages which have 
compensatory lengthening of a short vowel before Middle Indian double 
consonants, M.I. savvo > sab, not *sáb as in Gujarati sdv. This may be 
compared with the similar abnormal retention of the short vowel in two 
frequently used adjectives—Hindi bard, Nepali baro, Gujarati vado ‘big’, 
opposed to Panjabi vadda; and Hindi bhala, Nepali and Gujarati bhalo 
good < bhalla- < *bhadla- (cf. Skt. bhadráh) Among the Romance 
languages, French has a word for ‘all’ going back to a form *tottus > tout, 
opposed to Latin tótus (> Spanish and Portuguese todo). And as in Indo- 
aryan, the word for ‘good’ in French, namely bon, rests upon an un- 


accented form of the adjective, of which the accented form appears in 
Old French buen. 


ROMANI 


I9. In Syrian Romani initial 7- normally remains unchanged. But the 
2nd singular of the preterite, ending in -or, is probably to be explained 
as a past participle followed by the 2nd person pronoun: e.g. birér ‘thou 
didst fear’ < bhitó (or *bhitako) tuvám. 


r Usually in the phrase sa ca. Professor Rapson, in a communication he has very kindly 
made me, holds that sa is here equivalent to asa < asya, and that the representative of 
Skt. sd is se (very rarely se: fem. sa or sa). Nevertheless, there appear to me cases of its 
use in which the context is better suited by a derivation from sá than by an equation with 
asya. If this is right, se would be the fully stressed form, which has survived in other L.A. 
languages (e.g. Sindhi so, Bengali se). 1 confess, however, that the interpretation of sa 
still remains in doubt. 

2 This and following figures must be looked upon as provisional only, pending the 
publication of Professor Rapson's index. 
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GUJARATI 


20. The interrogative pronoun in Gujarati is so. In Old Gujarati it was 
kaso. Beames (Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of 
India, vol. ii, p. 325) explains fo as an abbreviated form of kaso. No other 
satisfactory etymology has been offered. Kaso (cf. Old Hindi kasa, Nepali 
kaso ‘of what sort?’), which itself has a peculiar treatment of the vowel 
of the initial syllable, is from *kitsaii or *kdisaii (kidrsa- or *kadysa-: 
Hindi kaisa). For the development of this as a simple interrogative com- 
parison may be made with Marathi kay ‘what?’ < *kadrk (Bloch: La 
langue marathe, p. 209). The change of Middle Indian s to £ after 7 is 
regular in Gujarati. 

21. Beames may be right in his similar explanation of Sindhi cha 
‘what?’ namely that *kasa > *Rsa > cha. In this case - must represent 
-aam, not -ao, which in Sindhi becomes -o. 


AVESTAN 


22. In Avestan, beside yismdkam, there are Gapa forms xšmahəm, 
xšma:bya, xšma (< *sma-: Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, I. 1, § 86). 
Bartholomae's explanation (IF. I. 186), that *sma- was formed from 
yusma- after the analogy of *wam: *yuwdm, requires firstly that the enclitic 
should influence the accented form, and secondly that the dual should 
influence the plural. May it not rather be a parallel to the Prakrit phe- 
nomenon, yusma- > umha-? The shorter form survives in Pers. Suma 
(< *smdadkam), Osset. smax. 


ARMENIAN 


23. In Armenian Indo-European t- becomes th-. But the 2nd person 
pronoun is du (cf. Latin tu, etc.), and the demonstrative da (cf. Skt. tám, 
etc.). Of these Professor Meillet (Esquisse d’une grammaire comparée de 
l'arménien classique, p. 15) says: ‘Ce traitement anomal tient sans doute 
au caractére particulier de ces mots qui sont des éléments accessoires 
de la phrase et en cette qualité échappent en quelque mesure aux régles 
communes.’ 

24. In the same language initial k- becomes kh-: nevertheless, in the 
interrogative pronoun, beside Skt. kdh, Latin quis, etc., we have ov ‘who?’, 
ur ‘whence?’, him ‘why?’ The kh- has been maintained in other forms, 
e.g. khan 'that' (Meillet, ib.). 
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25. In the dialect of Cappadocia 7- is normally maintained. But occa- 
sionally, especially as the initial of the article and pronominal object, it 
becomes d-, or possibly a voiceless media (Dawkins: Modern Greek in 
Asia Minor, p. 69). 

26. In the Lesbian dialect of Velvendos, which normally maintains 
initial -, we have di < zv, d! and d < roô, (Thumb, Handbuch der 
neugriechischen Volkssprache, p. 37). The loss of 7- in South Italian Greek, 
o = +ó, 1 = rHv, may be due to the analogy of the nominative forms of 
the masculine and feminine. 


LATIN 


27. A striking parallel to the loss of kh- in the Armenian interrogative 
is the loss of initial c- in some forms of the same family in Latin. Beside 
quis, qui, quam, quando, etc., Latin has ubt (but né-cubi: cf. Oscan puf, 
Umbrian pufe: Skt. küha, Avestic kuda; Old Slavonic kde); uter (cf. 
Oscan pitereipid, Umbrian podruhpei: Skt. kataráh; Old Slav. kotori, 
Gk. «órepos: v. Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Wörterbuch, s.v.); ut 
(Walde, ib.); unde (Walde, 1b.). 

Dr. Walde's objection to the division al-cubt on the ground that it 
means ‘anywhere’, not ‘elsewhere’, appears to be invalidated by his ad- 
mission of the division ali-quis, which similarly means ‘anyone’, not 'some- 
one else’. 

There has hitherto been no satisfactory explanation that this is the 
regular change of kwu- in Latin. Certainly if it remains as cu- in the 
interior (ne-cubi, ali-cunde, etc.), it should a fortiori remain initially; since 
in Latin the initial is a stronger position than the intervocalic (Juret: 
Manuel de phonétique latine, p. 104). Is it not rather the peculiar treatment 
of the initial of a pronoun? Whether or not it was voiced (like ¢- in Armenian 
and in Modern Greek) before disappearance, we may note that there was 
a tendency for the voiced guttural before zo to disappear in Latin, both 
initially and intervocalically. 


KELTIC 


28. In Welsh initial y- is normally maintained (Pedersen, Keltische 
Grammatik, S 44). Nevertheless, Pedersen derives Mid. Welsh a “what, 
who’, which is used initially (ib., $ 543), from *yos, *yod (ib., Š 545. 3). 
J. Morris Jones (Welsh Grammar, Š 162. vi. 1) derives this a from ai, 
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the oldest attested form, which he explains as a metathesis for *ya; but 
in deriving this last from *yo admits that it was proclitic. 

In the same way Pedersen derives wy ‘they’ from *yoi (op. cit., § 502); 
but Jones prefers the form *e (op. cit., Š 159. iv. 1). 

efo ‘he’ was reduced to fö by the fourteenth century (ib., $ 159. ii. 5); 
and this has now become the ordinary N. Welsh colloquial o, “him.” 

ef ‘so’ is derived from héf (Jones, op. cit., $ 159. iv. 1), with abnormal 
loss of A-. 

Similarly, the conjunctive pronoun yntau ‘he too’ stands according to 
Jones (ib., Š 159. iv. 3) for *Aynn-teu with loss of h- on the analogy of 
ef ‘he’. It may however, as in the previous case, be abnormal loss of the 
initial of a pronoun. 

29. In Keltic there seems to be a general tendency to use, even at the 
beginning of the sentence, the mutated forms of pronouns and pronominal 
words, originally proper only in the interior of the sentence under certain 
conditions (cf. Pedersen, op. cit., $ 316). 

Thus in Welsh the dependent pronouns, although prefixed, show 
mutated forms: fy ‘my’ < *mene, dy ‘thy’ < *tewe (Jones, op. cit., § 160. 
iv, 1). 

ba ‘what?’ appears for pa even at the beginning of sentences; so, too, 
beth is more common than peth; ban ‘when?’ is used beside pan (ib., 
§ 163. i. 2). 

bob ‘every’ is used initially as well as pawb. 

O. Welsh guotig appears in Mid. Welsh as gwedy or wedy and in Mod. 
Welsh as wedi ‘afterwards’. 

draw ‘yonder’ is probably to be derived from traf (ib., § 220. ii. ro). 


ENGLISH 


30. Modern English normally maintains p; but in the pronoun thou, 
and in the group of words belonging to the family of the, that, this, then, 
there, though, etc., earlier p has become d (cf. Jespersen, 4 Modern English 
Grammar, i, p. 203). 

31. In colloquial English that as a relative often becomes at, though it 
remains det as a demonstrative. 

32. The above examples show that we may reasonably ascribe a peculiar 
treatment to the initial of a pronoun, and that the normal phonology of 
Romani in which ż- remains, need not prevent us from following Miklosich 
in deriving les from £ásya (and la and len from *táyàs and *tanam). The 


1 According to a communication from Mr. N. B. Jopson, whom I have to thank for 
bringing a number of details concerning Welsh to my notice. 
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special treatment of idsya in this case is confirmed by another peculiarity. 
I have attempted to show elsewhere (p. 295 above) that -assa < -asya, 
as a termination, became -asa (at a time when in the body of the 
word -ss- was still maintained. Thus in the Kharosthi Inscriptions the 
genitive singular of the masculine ends in -asa, not -asa. Nevertheless, in 
dissyllables where -assa necessarily forms the body of the word, as well 
as being the termination, the double -ss- may be expected to remain. 
Actually in the Kharosthi Inscriptions we usually find yasya (which I 
suggest is a Sanskritization of yasa, i.e. yassa). In Romani also, which 
preserves closed a as a, but changes open a to e, we find Skt. kásya > 
Middle Indian kassa > Rom. kas. 

33. But Skt. tdsya > tassa > Middle Indian *tasa, which appears as 
tasa in the Kharosthi Inscriptions and as /es in Romani. Tásya thus shows 
peculiar phonetic development in two particulars: -ss- > -s- and £- > L. 
The one peculiar treatment is attested also by the Kharosthi Inscriptions, 
the other by a considerable number of parallel phenomena in other 
languages. 


23. Ictus and Accent' 


Iktus und Akzent im lateinischen Sprechvers. Von EDUARD FRAENKEL. Mit 
einem Beitrag von ANDREAS 'THIERFELDER. 10” X63”. Pp. viii+425. 
Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1928. Paper, M. 25. 


IN this book Dr. Fraenkel has greatly enlarged our knowledge of the 
pronunciation of Latin. 'Two schools, which may be termed the German 
and the French, hold sharply divided opinions as to the character of the 
accent of Classical Latin. The former maintain that it was in essence 
expiratory, a strong stress comparable with that of English or German; 
the latter, that it was a musical or tonic accent, consisting solely of a 
raising or lowering of the pitch of the voice, and therefore playing no part 
in such sound-developments as the shortening or loss of syllables, or in 
a metrical scansion which depended only on the alternation of short and 
long syllables. 

There are four main avenues of approach to the solution of this problem: 


1. The descriptions given by Latin authors and grammarians. 
2. The phonetic development within Classical Latin itself. 

3. The phonetic development of the Romance languages. 

4. The relations, if any, between accent and metre. 


The descriptions of the grammarians, and the very name they give the 
phenomenon, accentus, refer to a tone rather than a stress (see, in the last 
instance, Meillet in the book reviewed in Cl. Rev., 1930, p. 23). 

Any language possessing a strong stress appears to be liable to great 
alterations in its unstressed syllables, which may be shortened or entirely 
disappear. Yet for a period of over 500 years the unaccented syllables of 
Latin maintained themselves practically unchanged. 

On the other hand, the Romance languages show just those changes 
which are usually associated with a stress accent; and there is in nearly all 
cases a sharp distinction between the fate of an accented syllable and that 
of an unaccented. This—it is reasonably maintained by the French school 
—1s because the tone of Classical Latin had by the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury A.D. become a stress, a development observed in the history of many 
languages. 

As far as this, the balance of argument is in favour of a tone. There 


! The Classical Review, xliv, 2, 1930, pp. 71-74. 
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remains the fourth consideration. The word-accent of ancient Greek and 
of Vedic Sanskrit was undoubtedly a tone: the metres of these languages 
were entirely independent of the word-accent, and were conditioned solely 
by the number of morae, or syllables, and by the alternation of longs and 
shorts. The French school, relying especially upon the apparent conflict 
of accent and ictus in hexameter and pentameter verses, maintains that in 
Latin, too, metre was equally independent of word-accent. Their oppo- 
nents, however, say that there is, on the contrary, especially in the earlier 
drama, a distinct effort to make ictus and word-accent coincide; and that, 
since verse in which ictus and word-accent are at variance would be too 
far removed from ordinary speech, the accent of Latin was a stress. 

This is the question which Fraenkel has set himself to examine once 
more. He has brought to the examination not only wide reading and an 
acute intellect, but also a most thorough study of the works of Plautus 
and Terence. His main thesis is this: In the verses intended, not for 
recitation or singing, but for speaking, there is a correspondence of ictus 
and accent which is beyond the realm of chance. It behoves us, then, to 
see whether in those instances where ictus and accent are apparently at 
variance there may not be special circumstances leading to a shift of the 
usual word-accent which would here also bring word-accent and ictus 
into agreement. Here the genius of the author asserts itself. 

According to him, there are certain definite positions in verse or sen- 
tence, certain definite words or classes of words, certain definite syn- 
tactical combinations, in which it is reasonable to suppose a modification 
of the usual word-accent. It is in these, and in these alone, that Plautus 
and Terence permit themselves an apparent clash of accent and ictus. 
Fraenkel’s theory is that there was actually a change of word-accent in 
these specified conditions and that, therefore, here too ictus and accent in 
reality coincided. 

It is impossible to follow the argument in detail here. But an example 
or two may indicate the general line. If certain word-groups, syntactically 
closely connected, are considered as accentual unities, their accent will be 
found to coincide with the ictus. One of such groups consists of pronominal 
adjective and substantive: e.g. ¿illi sen? (separately accented {lli ... sént) 
appears as ¿Il sent in Poen. 64; adverbs in close association, such as minimé 
malas, miseré miser, magís facete (i.e. magis facéte); numerals with their 
nouns, such as decém minas (cf. decémviri) ; verbal phrases, such as veniám 
dare, donó datumst. 

Even if the syntactical group is separated by other words—here is 
one of the author's most acute and far-reaching observations—the 
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accentuation of the group, as displayed by the ictus, remains the same. 
Not only, then, ¿IH seni, but illé tibi moriens nos commendavit senex (Ad. 457). 

If this is so—and Fraenkel's demonstration is very convincing—the 
connection of words in the sentence was indicated not only by inflection 
and order, but also by change of word-accent; and in the interpretation of 
a passage tbe position of the ictus, which may disclose to us this change of 
accent, cannot be neglected. 

It is, perhaps, to be regretted that the author had no opportunity 
to Consider his theory of group-accentuation from the point of view of later 
developments in the Romance languages. It is to be hoped that he or 
another may yet undertake this. For certainly, at first sight, his brilliant 
theory seems to explain certain phenomena in Romance development. 
For example, Professor Meyer-Lübke (Historische franzósische Grammatik 
i, p. 202) says that the article (Lat. z//e, from which is derived French Ze) 
was unaccented. But he admits that the disappearance of the first of two 
unaccented syllables is contrary to the general development of French; 
and he suggests another not altogether satisfactory explanation. But the 
accentuation, attested according to Fraenkel by the position of the ictus 
in Plautus and Terence, of groups like illé pater (illim patrem) illé cabállus 
would account for the preservation of the second syllable of the article at 
the expense of the first in Fr. le pére, le cheval. 

Certain adjectives appear in a number of languages to be peculiarly 
liable to special accentual development. Thus the word for ‘good’ (Skt. 
bhadrá-) appears in most Indo-aryan languages in an aberrant form 
(Panjabi bala instead of *bhalla, Nepali bhalo instead of *bhalo, and so on). 
So too in French, bon represents an unaccented form beside Old French 
buen < bónum. Precisely this adjective is found by Fraenkel to form a 
syntactical group with accent-shift; thus boná fide, formá bona. So, too, 
malus; but of this the accented and unaccented forms would show no 
difference in Romance. 

So far it is difficult not to agree with the author's conclusion that the 
ictus was never placed on syllables which could not under any circum- 
stances bear the accent in ordinary speech. The other contention, that 
because the ictus is made to agree with the accented syllable the accent 
must have been a strong stress, appears to me more doubtful. Is it not 
possible to combine the views of the two schools as to the nature of the 
accent in such a way that there is no necessary clash between the four 
classes of evidence referred to above? It is becoming increasingly evident 
to the phonetician that syllabic accent or prominence consists of three 
main elements—length, stress, tone. One of these elements may be 
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dominant, but one or both of the others may be present at the same time in 
greater or less degree. There seems to be nothing intrinsically improbable 
in the hypothesis that the Classical Latin accent was largely of a musical 
nature, as indicated by the grammarians and the phonetic history of the 
language, but that there was present also some element of stress, sufficiently 
strong for it to be necessary in versification founded on popular speech to 
make ictus and accent coincide. That even a weak stress may play a part 
in metre is shown by the popular verse of the Gurkhas, in which the word- 
stress, though extremely weak when compared, for example, with that of 
English, is nevertheless made to correspond with the ictus. 

Finally, although Fraenkel considers that Augustan verse—notably the 
hexameter and pentameter, with its more artificial character, due to a 
more purely literary and Greek tradition—no longer preserved the rela- 
tion between ictus and word-accent, it would be interesting to investigate 
whether here, too, traces of agreement might not be found outside the 
fairly regular agreement in the fifth and sixth feet and the frequent agree- 
ment in the first and fourth feet. A casual reading of passages from the 
Aeneid shows that at least many of the apparent disagreements between 
word-accent and ictus occur in syntactical and other groups in which, 
used by Plautus or Terence, Fraenkel would postulate shift of accent. 

In an excursus of forty pages Dr. Thierfelder discusses on the same lines 
and in an equally thorough manner the variations of ictus (and therefore 
presumably of accent) in words of the type facilius. 


24. The Future Stem in Asoka’ 


THE normal suffix of the future in Sanskrit was -syd-. The root had full 
grade, e.g. kartsyáti, jegyáti. It follows that in the futures of dissyllabic 
(se?) roots the suffix was preceded by z (< IE. 2), e.g. jani-sydit, bhavi- 
syáti. Even monosyllabic (anif) roots ending in -r (-7) had an z between the 
root and the suffix,” e.g. mar-i-syátz. The Rigveda adheres to this division 
except for one apparent exception, aszsydt-, fut. part. of dsyati. But, 
despite dstra- and astá-, dsyati perhaps contains a dissyllabic root **esé(z) 
(cf. dsira- ‘ray’). Of this dsy-att (which, as a transitive verb, probably 
does not contain the suffix -ye- of the intransitives of the type táp-yati) 
and dsira- show full grade in the first syllable; á-sa£ ‘he has slain’ and 
sdy-aka- ‘javelin’ show full grade in the second syllable. In that case asi- 
syá- should be analysed like jani-syd-.3 

The future stem of the causative of which RV. has two examples— 
dharayisyd-, vasayisyd- —shows two tendencies at work in the develop- 
ment of this tense: firstly the extension of the suffix -zsyd-, secondly its 
addition to a present stem. The gradual extension of the -/sya- suffix can 
be observed in Sanskrit itself. Beside RV. vartsyd- and kramsyd- AV. has 
vartisyá- and gamisyd-. 

In the Inscriptions of Asoka these two tendencies are seen further 
developed. In all, future forms of twenty-one different verbal roots are 
found. 

Of these, eight are futures of the causative present stem (as in RV.): 
Shah. Man. lkhapesami, anapesamti, pravadh{e|samti, hapesati; Gir. 
likhüpayisati, adfiapayisati, vadhayisati, hapesati; Kal. lekhüpesati, ana- 
payisamti, vadhiyisati,^ hapayisati; Dhau. Jaug. lkhiyisami,^ ànapayisati, 
vadhayisati, mkhamayisami and atikàmayisati, aladhayisatha; Pil. pali- 
bhasayisam, nijhapayisamıti. 

Among the futures of simple roots five se? roots and one ending in -r 


r Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vi, 2, 1931, pp. 529-37. 

2 Perhaps of IE. origin (< 2): cf. Greek futures in -éw of roots ending in a sonant, 
e.g. $0epóÀ, uev. The same vowel appears in the desiderative suffix -a-so- (beside -so-) of 
roots ending in -r in Sanskrit, e.g. múmürşati < *m?-m?r-2-so- (see Meillet, Introduction, 
p. 192). 

3 On the other hand, if dsyati was from the outset an anit root, asisyát may be the 
first example of the tendency to create a new general future suffix -zsya-, the addition of 
which to a consonant-ending root avoided any change of the final consonant: *azsyátz 
‘will throw’ (< *as-sydtz) collides with atsyáti ‘will eat’, and is replaced by as-isydti. 

4 -iyi- < -ayi-, see p. 326. 
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have old --sya-, namely Pill. pavitthalisamti (Brah. starisyati), Dhau. Jaug. 
nikhamisati (Sk. kramisyati and kramsyati), Rhamisati (Sk. ksamisyati and 
ksamsyati); Pill. paliyovadisamti (AV. vadisydti), Maski hesati! (RV. 
bhavisyáti). 

Four anit roots have -isya-, namely Shah. anuvatisamti, Gir. anuvatisare, 
Kal. anuvatisamti, Dhau. Jaug. amuvatisamti (RV. vartsyáti, but AV. 
vartisyáti); Shah. vadhisati, Pil. vadhisati, Rup. Mys. vadhisiti (Sk. 
vartsyatt and vardhisyati); Shah. anusasisamti, Gir. anusdsisamti, Kal. 
Dhau. Jaug. anusdsisamti (Brah. sasisyati); Pill. abhyumnamisati (Brah. 
namsyati, but Class. namisyati). 

Of these it may be remarked that the replacement of -sya- by -isya- 
avoids the ambiguity of vartsyáti as future of both vdrtate and várdhate, 
and the differentiation from the present stem of namsyati and *sdtsyati 
(< *$as-syati). 

The identification of the root-form of the future with that of the present 
stem is fully carried out in Dhau. Jaug. Pill. ja@nisamt: (Sk. 3rd pl. pres. 
jánánti, but fut. jñäsyati). 

The future of the passive is similarly formed by the addition of the 
suffix -/sya- to the passive present stem: Shah. arabhisamti, Gir. arabhisare 
(with -bbh- in each case from Sk. pres. drabhyate), Kal. alabhiyisamti 
(perhaps a mistake for alabhzyisariti, the reading of Dhau. Jaug.); Shah. 
anuvidhiyisamti, Kal. anuvidhiyisamtt (Sk. pres. pass. dhiydte); Pill. 
anupalipajisati? and sampatipajisati (Sk. pres. padyate); Dhau. Jaug. 
yujisamti? (with -jj- from Sk. pres. pass. yujydte). 

Five verbs form the future with -sya- instead of expected -zsya-. 

In Dhau. Jaug. kosati, Pill. hosamti, hohamti, Calc. hosati the root 


r The reading is very doubtful. Hultzsch prefers hevamti. Woolner (Asoka Text, 
p. xxxv) supports hesati with Pa. hessati. The development avi > e at this early period is 
peculiar to another class of words, which like the verb ‘to be’ show other special phonetic 
developments: thus sthdvira- as a word of address > As. thaira-, Pa. thera-: similarly at 
a much later period the words of address svdmin-, svámini- became Mar. saz with un- 
expected loss of -d-, and Kash. sdwén# with unexpected w < -m- (see Turner, Nep. 
Dict., p. 621 b so). Among the numerals (notably a class of words in which special phonetic 
developments are found) *trayedasa > traidasa, tredasa, tedasa with unexpected ai or 
e « aye. 

2 The long 7 of -pajisati does not indicate compensatory lengthening of 7 before s < ss, 
but rather a confusion of both long and short z (cf. pati-, Rachatt) which was characteristic 
of Eastern dialects. The tendency was persistent; and centuries later z and 4 due to 
compensatory lengthening were again shortened in Nepali, Assamese, Bengali, and Oriya. 
In the spelling of the inscription the scribe perhaps noted the fact that final -Z was shorter 
than interior -i-. 

3 Hultzsch (Znsers. of As., p. cx) wrongly takes this as an active future. There would 
be no starting-point for an active future with stem-form yujisya-, since the present active 
stem is yunj- (Sk. 3rd pl. yufijánti, Pa. yufijati). On the other hand, Sk. yujydte ‘is fit, 
ought’ is attested also in Pa. yujjati, Pk. jujjai. 
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syllables of Sk. bhavi-sydti (cf. hesati above) have been remodelled on the 
present koti (< bhdvati). In the Delhi-Topra Pillar Edict VII hosamti and 
hohamti stand side by side. There is perhaps a slight difference of meaning. 
In l. 23 chaéyopagani hosamti pasumunisanam it has a fuller verbal force: 
‘in order that there may be shade for men and animals.’ In ll. 25, 26 in 
the three times repeated viyapata hohamti it is simply an auxiliary: ‘that 
they may be employed.’ 

I have shown elsewhere (see p. 295 above) that MI. -ss- as a com- 
ponent of a suffix or termination might have, and in most dialects did 
have, a special development into -s- and -A-. It is possible that in all the 
futures we should read -s- (-s-), and not -ss- (-5$-); but we have no criterion 
of judgement. In one, however, hohamiti, this special development is cer- 
tainly displayed, just where it might earliest be expected, namely in the 
simple auxiliary. 

Two other futures show the same development: beside Jaug. esatha 
(Sk. esydtha) Dhau. has ehatha. It may be noted that the same verb has 
a special early opening of -dh- in RV. 2nd sg. imperat. ihi beside, e.g., 
Srudhi (see p. 291 above). 

The Pillar Edicts all have dahamti. In the language of these the normal 
development of Sk. dasyáti would be dassati as in Pali; but, as will be 
shown below, à was introduced for a from other forms of the verb and, 
the Eastern dialects not tolerating the group long vowel-+-two consonants, 
the consonant was shortened (as in Pa. *dàsati > dahati). The early 
development of -s- > -h- in this verb may be due to the fact that it 
forms a group with danam (cf. the accentuation of Latin donó dedit, 
see E. Fraenkel, Iktus und Akzent im lateinischen Sprechvers, p. 44). 

One other verb in Pali, namely káhati, shows the same development. 
The verb “to do' is liable in other languages to special phonetic deve- 
lopment, e.g. Nepali garnu < *karnü; Syrian Romani kerdr < *karár ; 
OPers. kunautiy < *krnauti (see Meillet, Vieux Perse, p. 50); Sakan 
yindi ‘does’, yida- ‘done’ < krta- (cf. E. Leumann, Zur nordar. Spr. u. 
Lit., p. 132, who explains unexpected y- < k- as due to the frequent use 
of this verb as an auxiliary, e.g. ditu yindi ‘he sees’); Eng. does [daz] < 
*di.z; and perhaps Sk. kurmáh < *kurumah (cf. kurv-ánti) with complete 
loss of -u-. 

In some of the modern dialects of E. Hindi and Bihari, where the old 
future still survives, the change of the suffix -isya- to -iha- or -ihi- has 
affected all verbs. It is of importance to general linguistic theory to note 
that this change in its first incidence affected certain verbs only. 

It is fitting to note here also other special phonetic changes affecting 
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the future suffix. For Prakrit Pischel (Pk. Gr., pp. 362 ff.) has noted the 
forms ~isst- and -ihi- beside -¿ssa- and -zha-. The reality of these forms is 
attested not only in the modern languages (as, e.g., Lah. marsi ‘he will 
die’, Bhojpuri pīhi ‘he will drink’), but also in one Eastern form of Asoka, 
Rup. Mys. vadhisiti. The longer the word, the shorter is each of its com- 
ponent sounds. It is, therefore, not surprising to find vaddhissati > vad- 
dhas(s)itz (the more readily in that the a has an z both before and after it), 
while vaddhati remained unchanged. For the same reason -a@mi, which 
remained in the present stem, became -am in the future. In Kal. IV rt 
the reading vadhiyisati and in Dhau. XIV 2 the reading lkhiyi- are fairly 
certain. But the verbs are active. 'They appear to have a special develop- 
ment of the suffixal element in which -ayz- > -iyi-. Such a form may have 
given rise to the Prakrit futures in -Zhi- (Pischel, Pk. Gr., p. 363), in which 
the long vowel would be explained by an earlier -tiyihi- < -ayissa-. 

In All. Kaus. 3, Sam. 5, Sar. 4, Bühler and Boyer read bhokhati ; for this 
Hultzsch reads bhákhati. Both Kaus. and Sām. are here almost illegible, 
but on Sar. the letter is quite clear. There appears to me to be no trace 
whatsoever of the stroke denoting 2; the word is bhakhatt. This may 
possibly be read bhamkhati < Sk. bhanksyati ‘will break’; but forms of 
this verb without the nasal have survived in most IA. languages (of the 
type Sindhi bhajanu ‘to be broken’ < bhajyate, Hindi bhagna ‘to flee’ < 
bhagná-), and we may be justified in reading bhakkhati < *bhaksyati, 
which was replaced in Sanskrit by bhanksyati with the nasal from the 
present, as in bhankivd beside bhakiva, abhañji beside abháji, by which 
confusion with the corresponding forms of bhdjati ‘shares’ was avoided. 

Hultzsch (Inscrs. of As., p. cx) derives Dhau. Jaug. caghatha and Pill. 
caghati from saksyati. Leaving aside the question of initial c-,! the form is 
rather that of Sk. saghnóti, and in form is not a future, but a present. The 
Pa. sagghas? (quoted by Hultzsch) also has nothing to do with śaknóti, 
but is similarly derived from saghnóti, which further survives in WPah. 
poguli kagnū ‘to be able’, Lah. saggan, Si. saghanu; Nep. saghaunu ‘to 
help’ (see Nep. Dict., p. 579 a 20). Beside the desiderative of sak- in Sk. 
Síksati (surviving in Shina kohistani sicéi ‘teaches’, Bhadrawahi sikhnii, 
etc.), a desiderative of sagh- (or sah-) existed in siksat: (surviving in Shina 
sicéi). The use of the present of the verb ‘to be able’ for the future is 
paralleled in English: I can go to-morrow = I shall be able to go to-morrow; 
I will arrange matters so that you can watch. 


t Perhaps due to contamination with Sk. caks-. Woolner, Asoka Glossary, p. 85, 
suggests Hindi, etc., cãhnā ‘to desire’ which is probably ultimately related with caks- 
(Turner, Nep. Dict., p. 173 b 10). 
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Shah. vraksamti < *vraksyanti may represent an older form than Sk. 
vrajisyati; or, in face of vrajitd-, it may be an analogical formation of the 
same type as RV. kramsyáti (after namsydti) for kramisyáti. 

Lastly, for the future of the verb ‘to do’ the Inscriptions of Asoka 
present three different forms: 

Shah. Man. kaşa- in kaşarı, kasami (Man.), kasati, kasamit. 

Gir. kása- in Rdsati, RGsamti.1 

Kal. Dhau. Jaug. Laur. Delhi-Topra kacha- in kachami, kachati, 
kachati (Topra), kachariti. 

In each case the written single intervocalic consonant may represent an 
actual double consonant; and the three stems may in consequence be read 
as kassa-, kássa-, kaccha-. Also, as far as writing goes, the root vowel of 
Shah. Man. kasa- may be either short or long; but in the absence of any 
evidence to the contrary I have assumed it to be short. 

In addition to the Agokan forms, we have RV. karisyd- whence Pk. 
karissa-; Pa. kassa-, kása-, küha-; Pk. kaham (M. JM. AMg.), karissam 
and kalissadi. The forms with ai or e (karaissam, karessam, kalehii, etc.) 
are modelled after the present Raredi. 

As indicated above, -s- and -h- of these forms represent earlier -ss-. 
Thus Pk. karihii rests on earlier karissa? and Pa. kahati on earlier Rasati. 

Pa. kassati may represent earlier kassati or kdssatt. 

We are left then with five forms of this future in Indo-aryan: karisydit, 
Ras(s)ati, kas(s)ati, kasati, ka(c)chati. 

All other roots ending in -r have in Sanskrit the suffix -isya- for the 
future. And this is the suffix presented by RV. karisyáti. The antiquity of 
this is further attested by the suffix *a-so- in the desiderative ctkirsati. 
Nevertheless, the form *karsyati has been rightly assumed as the origin of 
AŚ. kas(s)ati (Michelson, A. 3. Phil., 1909, p. 289) and Pa. kassati (W. 
Geiger, Gram. Pali, § 153). It is possible that *karsyati is a new formation 
which replaced karisydti. But more probably, since this verb alone of 
those roots in -r presents such a form, it is another instance of abnormal 
phonetic development associated with the verb ‘to do’, ie. karisydit > 
*harsyati, as *kurumah > kurmáh. 

Except in the North-West (Shah. and Man.), ss was not preserved, but 
became ss (*karsyati > kassati). A future of the type Rassati is, however, 
ambiguous. Not only has it the same form as the present kassati < kársati 

I Gir. also has kasamti in one passage, vii, 2, te sarvam va kāsamti ekadesam va kasamitt. 
'The reading appears to be quite certain. T'here are three possible explanations. Either it 
is a mistake of the engraver or a ‘Magadhism’ or it represents an actual shorter pro- 


nunciation of the repeated verb. That it is the older kassa- (< *karsyati, see below) not 
yet wholly displaced by kàssa, is unlikely. 
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‘draws, ploughs’, but it is not distinguished in suffix from many presents 
ending in -assati, e.g. passati < pdsyati, hassati ‘laughs’ < *hasyati or 
hársati, nassati < násyati, etc. 

Forms of the few. but frequently used, roots in -@ (dà-, dha-, stha-, 
pà-, mā- and a few others) have profoundly affected the whole Indo-aryan 
conjugation. The suffix of their causatives, -@paya-, early replaced -aya-, 
and to-day in nearly all IA. languages provides the normal form of causa- 
tive (Guj. -dv-vii, Hi. -a-nà, Mar. -dvi-né, etc.; see J. Bloch, La langue 
marathe, p. 230). Their passives in -zya- provided a model, which every- 
where took the place of -ya- (of which y, either being assimilated to a 
preceding consonant or being altogether lost after a vowel, left no clearly 
discernible sign of passive form); and where the passive survives in Mod.IA. 
it is formed with this suffix -zya- for all verbal stems (Shina- 7%-, Si. -5j-, 
Lah. -;-, Mar. -ij-, Hi. -Zy-, OBg. -i-, Nep. -7-, etc.). 

In their futures -àásya- (ddsydti, etc.) became -dssa-. In the West and 
North-West the groups short vowel-+two consonants and long vowel+ 
two consonants remained distinct, and so still remain in the North-West 
to-day: e.g. in Sindhi ass > as, but dss > ds (see p. 178 above and 
Bull. SOS., v, p. 132). These futures therefore were not confused with 
the common presents in -assati. At the same time there were few 
presents ending in -dssati, such as vásyate > *vdssati > Si. vàsanu, or 
causative passives such as ndsyate > *ndssati, which doubtless tended 
to be replaced by the simple present nassati > ndsyatt or by the passive 
of the new causative stem *#dsdviadi. A future in -ássati, then, in dis- 
tinction to one in -assatt, might retain its sense of futurity compara- 
tively unimpaired. 

It was this form -dssati which was employed to replace -assatz of the 
ambiguous kassati, and a new kássati was created. In somewhat the same 
way the separate survival of -ass- and -dss- in the language of the Girnar 
Inscription served to distinguish vdsa- ‘year’ (i.e. vässa- < varsd-) from 
a presumed *vassã- ‘rain’ (cf. Kash. wos m. ‘shower’ < vársa-, Si. vasa 
f. ‘rain’ < oqrsd-). 

In Pali and Prakrit the infinitive and the gerundive (which normally 
have the same vocalization as the future) of the verb kar- were similarly 
affected by the verbs in -d: under the influence of datum, dátavya-, etc., 
Pa. kattum, kattabba-, Pk. kattum, kattavva- were replaced by Pa. katum, 
katabba-, Pk. kadum, kédavva-. 

In the North-West presents ending in -aşşati (resting only on Sk. 
-argati, e.g. hársati, ghársati, dhársati, vársati) were rare. It is precisely 
in this area that *karsyati > kassati remains a future. 
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If the roots in -@ provided a new future for kar- in the Girnar area, 
why not also in all those other areas in which rs > ss? Yet this was not so: 
for we find here another form, kaccha-. 

We have seen that in the West and North-West the groups ass and ass 
remained distinct. Further east, however, both Pali and the literary Prakrits 
attest their confusion; both appear as ass, which irrespective of its origin 
at a much later period became ¿s in Central Pahari, Nepali, Assamese, 
Bengali, Oriya, Bihari, Hindi, Gujarati, and Marathi, remaining ass only 
in that dialect, probably in the neighbourhood of Ambala, from which 
Hindi obtains such words as anda < andá-, kantha < kanthaka-. Here, 
then, futures of the type dasydtz became dassati and were as indistinguish- 
able from presents as we have already seen kassati to have been in the 
Girnar area. For a time they were maintained as futures: Pa. dassatt, 
thassati, hassati, passati. But eventually they were replaced in two ways: 
either -assati was replaced by -issati or -essati < -isyati or -aytsyati (Pa. 
pissati ‘will drink’, hessati ‘will leave’), or à was reintroduced from verb 
forms in which it had been phonetically maintained (e.g. datum, databba-, 
dápeti, etc.), and the new syllable -dss- shortened by the loss of one s 
(Pa.*dasati > dahati). This phonetic process has a frequent parallel in 
the re-establishment of the prefix à before a word beginning with two 
consonants, e.g. aid > añña, which was replaced by and, with a- 
after 2-Janatt, etc. 

In this area, then, it was to another type of future suffix that recourse 
was had to overcome the ambiguity of kassati. Sanskrit futures ending in 
-i-$ya-, -p-sya-, and over part of the area in question those ending in 
-k-sya-, would all become -ccha-: Pa. checchati < chetsyati, bhecchati < 
bhetsyáti, vacchati < vatsyati, lacchati < lapsyati; Pk. checcham, bheccham, 
roccha < *rotsyati, veccham < vetsyati, daccham < draksyáti, vaccham 
< vaksyati, bhoccham < bhoksyati. Yt is to the influence of this future in 
~ccha- that Woolner (Asoka Text, p. xxxv, footnote) rightly ascribes the 
formation of kacchati.! 'This supposition is supported by the appearance in 
Prakrit of similar analogical forms, viz. soccham ‘will hear’, which is much 
more probably a replacement of sossam < Srosydmi than a development of 
*Sroksyami future of srus- (Pischel, Pk. Gr., $ 531). So much indeed was 
-ccha- felt to denote futurity that the present stem gacchati becomes a 


r In the Glossary (p. 77), however, he suggests a form *kartsyati, for which there 
appears to be no justification. Johansson's explanation (Shahb., $ 7 b, quoted by Hultzsch, 
Inscrs. of As., p. xxxiii), that Racchati < *kajjati < *karyati, has nothing to recommend 
it Moreover, the AMg. passive kajjai, with which comparison is made, is not from 
*karyati, but either from kijai affected by the vowel of the active karedi, or from the 
passive causative &üryate. 
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future in Pk. AMg. gaccham (‘I will go’); Pischel’s hypothesis (ib., § 523) 
of an early *gaksyami is unlikely. 

On the other hand, in those areas in which futures in -k-sya- became 
-kkha-, there was a tendency for the forms, if they remained, to lose their 
future meaning and to become presents. Pa. dakkhati (< Sk. draksyáti) is 
still a future, but already in Pali it is being used as a present to fill the 
awkward gap in the paradigm of this root (for Sanskrit has not a present 
stem, but uses another root altogether), and contaminated with pekkhati 
(< préksate) provides most Mod.IA. languages with the verb ‘to see’: 
Hi. dekhnd, etc. (see J. Bloch, Festschrift für Wackernagel, p. 143). There 
are others. Sk. yojati or yojáyati survives in Shina yuwdi ‘wins’; Pj. jond 
‘to yoke’, Lah. jovan; Mar. jovné ‘to swarm thickly’; Sgh. yodanu ‘to unite’. 
It is the future yoksyáti > MI. *yokkhati which provides Mod.IA. with 
a verb ‘to consider, weigh in the mind, weigh’: Ku. jokhno, Ass. zokhiba, 
Bg. jokha, joka, Or. jokhiba (also ‘to unite’), Hi. jokhna, Pj. jokhnà, Si. 
jokhanu, Guj. jokhvü, Mar. jokhné (loan-word with kh, not s). The etymo- 
logy is confirmed by WHi. jond ‘to weigh’. 

Sk. druh-, droh- would not be distinguished over most of the Mod.IA. 
area from Sk. duh-, doh- (Hi. dohnà, etc., ‘to milk’). ‘Thus while Sk. droha- 
or drogha- survives in Si. drohu m. ‘injury’, WPj. dharoh m. (beside 51. 
doho m. *milker', Pj. dohd m.), it is perhaps the future stem dhroksyati 
which has furnished Ku. dhoko ‘deceit’, Nep. Bg. Or. dhoka, Hi. dhok(h)a 
m. Pj. dhokkha m.; Guj. dhoko m. ‘fear’, Mar. dhokd m. 

Already in AV. *naksydti, the expected future of sasyatz, has been 
replaced by nasisyati although it crops up again in zanksyati of MBh. 
(perhaps contaminated with nas- ‘to reach’ or with later futures of the 
type bhanksyati discussed above). But *naksyati survives as a present stem 
in Guj. nakhvii ‘to throw away’ (OGuj. namkhanahara ‘one who throws 
away’), Kash. zócharun ‘to ruin’.! 


[Note: The hypothesis (pp. 325 and 329) that Pa. dàhati < *ddsati 
(AMg.Pkt. dasa?, dáhai) was reconstructed from dassati is not neces- 
sary if, as subsequently shown (pp. 405 ff. and 430 ff.), the change of 
long vowel + geminate to long vowel +- single consonant was an early 
eastern MI. development. In that case Pa. *ddsati > ddahati, like AMg. 
dàsai > dáhai, may be directly derived from *dassati < dasyati, and 
belong to the eastern portion of Pali vocabulary, and Pa. dassati to the 
more central.] 


r In both the OGuj. (which I owe to Mr. T. N. Dave) and the Kash. forms the nasaliza- 
tion is probably secondarily derived from the initial nasal. 


25. So-called Prothetic v- and y- in 
European Romani’ 


It has been generally held that initial vowels of European Romani were 
liable to develop a prothetic v- or y- (see in the last instance Sampson, 
The Dialect of the Gypsies of Wales, p. 18, § 60). That was to say that an 
initial Sk. a-, for example, developed phonetically into Gypsy va- or ya-: 
e.g. Sk. digdrah > vanar, Sk. agnih > yàg. 

Doubt as to whether this is in reality a purely phonetic development is 
at once aroused by the very fact that the prothetic consonant may apparently 
be either v- or y-. The doubt is increased by realisation that the prothetic 
consonant is often absent altogether. And when it is noticed that the 
prothesis is absent in particular classes of words—namely verbs, adverbs 
and pronouns—the theory of a purely phonetic development must be 
thrown over altogether. 

Among verbs this prothesis is absent. To take those beginning with a- 
(< Sk. à- or a-|-two consonants): 


achel ‘stops’ < Sk. akseti. 
astil “is possible’ < Sk. ásti. 
anel ‘brings’ < Sk. dnayati. 


avel ‘comes’ < Sk. dpayatt. 
astel ‘waits’ < Sk. ¿sthati. 
Glo ‘came’ < Sk. dgatah. 


asel ‘laughs’ < Sk. hdsayati or *hasyati. 

astarel ‘seizes’ < Sk. haste karoti (?), or causative of astel. 

arakhel ‘guards’ < Sk. araksati (?) or ráksati (with a- as in arati beside 
rati < Sk. rátri-). 

akharel ‘calls’ of doubtful origin. 


To the verbs may be added the personal pronoun ame < Pk. amhehim 
(cf. Sk. asmán), and the adverbs andre, andral < Sk. dntara-, angle, 
anglal < Sk. dgra-. 

It is pre-eminently among substantives, and to a somewhat less extent 
among adjectives, that the phenomenon of the prothetic consonant is to 
be observed. But here again there is a distinction of capital importance. 


t Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, Third Series, xi, 3-4, 1932, pp. 28-30. 
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Generally speaking, masculine substantives have prothetic v-, feminine 
substantives y-: 
MASCULINE 

vanar < dángara- m. 

vayusto < angusthá- m. 

vardo < atta- n. 

vanro < ündá- n. 

vakhor < aksofa- m. 

vast < hásta- m. 


FEMININE 
yakh < dhsi n. 
yàg < agní- m. 
yasva < dsru- n. 


(The above three words have owing to their endings been transferred 
in most Indo-Aryan languages to the feminine.) 

The essential association of y- with feminines may be observed in Welsh 
Romani, in which loan-words beginning with a vowel, if feminine, may 
be given an initial y-: Yamluxa f. < Welsh Amlwch, yalfa f. < Eng. 
alphabet, yarla f. < Eng. orl.! 

It is impossible to dissociate this distinction from the masculine and 
feminine forms of the definite article or demonstrative in the direct 
singular, masculine ov (0, 4), feminine oy (i). The so-called prothetic 
vowel is nothing but the final sound of the article. The development of 
v- and y- before masculine and feminine substantives respectively may have 
been assisted by the fact that the masculine substantive might be preceded 
by an adjective ending in -o, the feminine by one ending in ~2. 

Verbs, pronouns, and adverbs are not preceded by the article. There- 
fore they show no ‘prothetic’ v- or y-. 

Adjectives, according as they are associated with a masculine or a 
feminine noun, may be preceded by either ov or oy. Jt is, therefore, not 
surprising to find some hesitation. Thus aver, vaver and yaver < Sk. 
ápara-. 

Sometimes one or other form only may survive or at least have been 
recorded: Welsh Rom. vagó (0 vago mürs chief) < dgra-; but Germ. Rom. 
yalo fresh < *ardía- (cf. Sk. ardrá-). Very instructive, then, is the contrast 

I The proper name Yedmon m. ‘Edmund’ and the adjective yadlimen ‘addled’ are 
probably loans from English dialect words with initial y- (cf. Cheshire yeddle ‘addle’ in 


J. Wright, The English Dialect Dictionary, p. 17). The same may be true of yalfa and 
yårla, though for the latter Wright, op. cit., p. 71, quotes no form with y-. 
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between Welsh Rom. adjective vagó and adverb agré ‘at the edge’. Com- 
parable with this hesitation among adjectives is the effect of a masculine 
substantive, with its proper initial v-, upon a cognate feminine: after 
vayusto m., agustri f. is changed to vagustri; Welsh Rom. vayli f. ‘finger- 
ring’, owes its v- to a corresponding masculine recorded in the plural in 
Eng. Rom. vanglé 'ear-rings.'! 

Since the existence of initial v- and y- depended on the substantive or 
adjective being preceded by the article or demonstrative, it follows that 
at a certain period at least there existed doublet forms, with v- or y- when 
following the article, without v- or y- in any other position; and in fact 
all the forms with v- or y- quoted above have been recorded somewhere 
or other without them. 

The existence of doublets within one language beginning with a vowel 
and with v- or y- might be expected to produce some analogical new 
formations. If a child learns yag as another form of ag, why should he 
not create ydro m. ‘egg’ (Welsh Rom. = Finnish Rom. yaro) as another 
form of *dro, instead of its historically correct doublet *vdro (Gk. Rom. 
vanro); or, vice versa, Germ. Rom. yangar m. beside angar instead of 
vangar (though in this case yag f. ‘fire’ may also have contributed to the 
initial y-); or Hung. Rom. yaro m. ‘flour’ beside aro instead of varo (Gk. 
Rom.)? 

Since, then, the existence of this v- and y- in substantives is due to 
analogical extension of a form proper to a particular position in the sentence 
only, we need not expect completely uniform extension. Nor do we find 
it. Just as not all English word-groups beginning an-]- vowel or a+n- have 
been wrongly divided (type an ewt or a napron), but only a few here and 
there, so in Romani some substantives have escaped the addition of initial 
v- or y-. 'This might be expected especially with those substantives which 
are more commonly used in the plural, or without a definite article in the 
singular. Perhaps for that reason akhor m. ‘nut’ < aksota-, is recorded 


r The explanation of véndri (Welsh Rom. vender:) f. ‘entrails’ is more doubtful. The 
derivation from Sk. Gntrd- or antra- n. (Miklosich, Mundarten, viii. 95; Sampson, Dial. 
Gypsies of Wales, p. 396) cannot be accepted, as it leaves e < closed a unexplained. 
More satisfactory, phonetically, is derivation as a loan from Gk. évrepov n., the gender of 
which might explain the addition of initial v. In that case we should have to assume a 
subsequent addition of the feminine ending -? in Romani. Or, finally, is it a loan from 
a descendant of Lat. venter m. in some Romance language (e.g. Rumanian vintre)? This 
is rendered somewhat more probable by the fact that the word does not appear to be 
recorded for Greek Romani. Mr. B. Gilliat-Smith informs me that a Moslem Sedentary 
Gypsy, speaking a ‘non-Vlach’ dialect, knew the word véndri in the sense of ‘bellows, that 
which blows’; but even if this is the same word as véndri ‘entrails’, it may well have been 
borrowed, as Mr. Gilliat-Smith points out, from other Gypsies also Sedentary in Sofia 
speaking ‘Vlach’ dialects. 
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apparently only in Spanish Rom. with v-, while Miklosich in his Mundarten 
quotes no y- form for ambrol f. ‘pear’. 

The case of initial u- and o- seems to be the same as that of initial a-. 
Among verbs we have: 


usarel ‘praises’ < uccárayati (?). 

usanel ‘sifts’ (cf. Hung. Rom. učándi f. ‘sieve’) < *ucchanayati (see 
Nepali Dict., s.v. channu). 

ustilo ‘stood up’ < *ut-sthita- (cf. Sk. utthita-). 

ulavel ‘shares’ < *upalabhayati (?). 

uryel ‘puts on, wears’ < *oddh- (cf. Nep. ornu). 

umblavel ‘hangs’ < avalambate. 


Only for uryel ‘flies’ < uddiyate is one form (Rum. Rom. vuryó ‘I fly’) 
quoted by Miklosich with initial v-. 

The adverbs opre, upre, opral < Middle Indian (Pk.) uppari have no 
forms with v-. 

But among masculine substantives we have eust ‘lip’ < óstha-, vucal 
m. ‘shade’ < *ojjhalla- (cf. Nep. ojhel). The feminine substantive ucandi 
has the same initial as the corresponding verb. 

Two adjectives show the same hesitation between v- and y- as in the 
case of initial a-: vuco high < uccaih, Welsh Rom. yuz6 beside uzo (cf. 
Pk. ujju-). 

Only when we come to Sk. i- and e- does there seem to be a regular 
phonetic change to yi-, ye-. 

For here we have not only the masculine substantives yilo ‘heart’ < 
h¢daya-, yiv ‘snow’ < himd-, yevend < hemantá-, but also the numeral 
yek < MI. (Pk.) ekka- (cf. Sk. ekd-), and the adverb yic ‘yesterday’ < 
MI. hiyyo (Pa. hiyyo, cf. Sk. hydh). But even here the form viv ‘snow’ 
indicates the existence of the division o-v-iv either before the change 
i- > yi- occurred or in dialects in which that change did not take place 
at all. 

This addition of v- and y- to substantives and adjectives according 
as they are masculine or feminine, occurring generally in the European 
dialects, must be separated from the purely phonetic process to be observed 
in Romani dialects in Slavonic areas, by which any initial a- became ya-, 
or u- became vu-. This is without doubt due to the influence of the sur- 
rounding Slavonic languages, which show a general tendency to change 
earlier (Indo-European) 2- to ya- and u- tovu-. It is, therefore, not surprising 
to find in Russian Romani not only masculine substantives, but also pro- 
nouns and verbs in which initial a- has become ya-. In 7GLS., Third 
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Series, x. 11, Professor A. Barannikov says: ‘In the dialect of Slavyansk 
and in all others the y is very frequently heard as a prosthetic sound before 
vowels.’ In his Ukrainian songs he records the following forms: 


Masculine substantive: yabyau ‘wedding’; pronoun: yamé ‘we’; numeral: 
yaoy 85P 54 
yoxto ‘eight’; verbs: yav- ‘to come,’ yan- ‘to bring’. 


Boehtlingk (TGLS. (1) iii. 21) records yatch- ‘to cease’ for Russian 
Romani. Miklosich (Mundarten, vii. 12) gives yav- beside av- for Bohemian 
Romani. Von Sowa (FGLS. (1) ii. 174) for Slovak Rom. has yagor m. 
‘end’. 

Similarly with vu- < u- in the verb vuriavó ‘I dress’ given for Bukowina 
Rom. beside uriava by Miklosich (Mundarien, v. 64), and in the Ukrainian 
Rom. vilitsa f. ‘street’ (loan from Rumanian ulica, FGLS. (3) x. 23). 


26. A Note on I.E. Ë in ‘Ancient Illyrian’ 
and Kafirr 


IN his article on ‘Ancient Illyrian’, Dr. Atkinson makes the interesting 
observation that apparently in that language Indo-European Å had not 
run together with LE. s, which appears to be still preserved (becoming 
later in Albanian š or gj). In suggesting that its pronunciation was sy in 
the Roman period, he puts aside the possibility of its being 7s as ‘rather 
difficult to imagine’. Nevertheless, the development Ë > ts > s is phonetic- 
ally possible; and a £s might have been long enough preserved to prevent 
its fusion with I.E. s > Albanian £. As regards its orthography as s, it is 
at least conceivable that the sound £s would be so transcribed in the Roman 
alphabet. Comparison may be made with a somewhat similar transcription 
in Greek of Indo-aryan c (probably of the nature of #sh) as s, e.g. Sandró- 
kottos for Mid. L.A. *candragutta- < Skt. candragupta-. 

But whether the pronunciation in Roman times was sy or ts or some 
other sound, Dr. Atkinson shows that it was not s or š. This implies that 
in the satem-group of Indo-European & had not advanced to s at the time 
of separation, and that the attested š and s were separate developments 
within the individual satem-languages. 

This conclusion is supported, as I have suggested in FRAS., 1932, 
p. 174, by the development of Ë in the Kafiri languages (described and 
discussed in the last instance by G. Morgenstierne in Norsk Tidsskrift 
for Sprogvidenskap, 1929, pp. 192 ff.). These languages are probably a 
branch of Aryan (for which *$ < LE. Å has been previously assumed). 
But Kafiri has in principle ¢ (ts) < I.E. Ë, that is an affricate, not a sibilant. 
To illustrate with two words: Kati du ‘10’; Ashkun éetir ‘ladder’ < 
*kleitro-, *klitro- (cf. Goth. hleipra ‘tent’, O.H.G. leitara ladder") beside 
Skt. sriti- ‘approach’ > Pkt. sii- ‘ladder’, or Hindi sirh? ‘ladder’ < *sri- 
z-dhi. 


r The Philological Society's Transactions, 1931-32, p. 15. 2 Ib. p. 7. 


27. Asokan vdsa- “Year” 


THE Sanskrit word for ‘rain’, vdrsa- (n., later m.) in the Brahmanas 
acquires the meaning ‘year’, for which it becomes the most usual word. 
But it retained the meaning ‘rain’, especially in certain compounds, such 
as prabandha-varsa, vata-varsa- ; and in the plural it continued to mean 
‘the Rainy Season’. The feminine varsá-, usually in the plural, means only 
‘rain, Rainy Season’. 

In Pali vassa- n. means both ‘rain’ and ‘year’; but the plural vassá 
(m?- or < Sk. f. pl. varsdh?) means only ‘the Rainy Season’. 

There seems, then, to be already a certain tendency towards differentia- 
tion, viz. vársa- n. ‘year’, varsa- m. and varsd- f. ‘rain’. This is continued 
in Singhalese vas ‘year’ (< vérsa-)*, but vässa ‘rain’ (< *varsikd- enlarge- 
ment of varsd or < vársika-). 

Elsewhere other means were used to avoid confusion. The Inscriptions 
of Asoka unfortunately do not contain the word for ‘rain’; but they have 
three divergent forms for ‘year’, a study of which discloses the same 
striving after differentiation. 

In the Girnar inscription ‘year’ is vdsa-. This cannot be from Sk. 
vársa-, which would have become vasa- (i.e. vassa-). In the eastern 
Inscriptions a long vowel before two consonants is shortened; but in 
Girnar it remains long, e.g. ndsti < Sk. ndsti, Gtpa- < atma-. We may, 
therefore, read vēsa- as vdssa- and derive it from Sk. varsd- yearly. As in 
several other cases (e.g. Sk. bailvd- which in Pk. bella-, Hi. bel, etc., supplants 
bilva-) the Vrddhi adjective was used to form a substantive which with its 
long vowel provided a word distinct from vassa- ‘rain’ (< Sk. vársa-, 
varsa-). 

Whether vasa- of Shah. Man is to be read vassa- or vássa-, we cannot 
say in the absence of any modern form for ‘year’ from this word. vàssa- 
may have existed, but subsequently been driven out of use by collision, 
e.g. in Sindhi, with a loan-word of the type vdsu m. 'scent'-. But the 


t Indian Linguistics, iv, 1-6, 1934, pp. 161-64. 

2 Replaced in the modern language by avurudda. < *havadura-, loan-word from Pa. 
samvacchara-. 

3 As maintained among others, by Michelson, JOS 1911, p. 236; and in the last 
instance by Hultzsch, Inser. of As., p. lix. I have shown above on p. 328 that Aasati ‘will 
do’, sometimes quoted in support of the hypothesis that ass > ds, is probably to be read 
kdssati and is certainly a future made on the pattern of *dàssati < Sk. dàsyáti. 
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apparently complete absence of a descendant of vdssa- in all NW. 
languages renders 1t probable that the form is to be read as vassa-. 

The forms of the Eastern group- vasa-, vasa- and vasa- (i.e. vassa-, 
etc.), may be derived from earlier vàássa-, and have then fallen together 
with vassa- > vdrsa-. But we have no criterion for deciding. 

In Girnar, in one instance, there appears another form, viz. varsa-, in 
place of the usual vdsa- (vassa-). Here is another device to find a form for 
the word for ‘year’ different from that for ‘rain’, namely the borrowing of 
a learned Sanskrit form. 

It is this procedure which has been generally adopted (subsequently to 
the Asokan Inscriptions) in most Indo-aryan areas to provide a word for 
‘year’: Pk. varisa- m. n.; Rom. eur. bers m., Syr. wars, Shina báris (pl. 
báriízi) m., Kash warihy, wahar m., W. Pah. pad. cam. barh, Nep. barsa, 
Ass. barih, Bg. barih, Or. barsa, Hi. baras m., Pj. varah m., Si. varhyu 
m., Guj. varas n., Mar. varis n. 

In distinction to this the North-West preserves vársa-, varsa- in the 
sense of ‘rain’: Kalasha bashik ‘cloud’, Torwali basé m. summer’ (?), 
Kash. wosu m. ‘shower’, Si. vasa f. ‘rain’. 

In Shina, where it might collide with bas f. ‘language’ (< bhasa-), it 
has been replaced by ázü m. < Sk. abhrá- n. m. or árdrá- (cf. áz adj. 
*wet"). 

In Lahnda and Panjabi, where it might collide with vass m. ‘power’ 
(< Sk. vasya- n.?), it has been replaced by méh m. Sk. < meghá- m. 
‘cloud’. 

In the Centre, South, and East, where MI. vassa- > *vds, *bás would 
certainly collide with vas, bas < Sk. vásá-, it has been replaced in various 
ways. 

In Marathi the compound prdavrsa- m. ‘the Rainy Season’ provides 
a general term for ‘rain’, viz. pais m. (Hi. padwas m. and Guj. pdvas m. 
retain the meaning ‘Rainy Season’). In Gujarati another compound, 
varsad m. (< OGuj. varasát, cf. Sk. varsdratra-, and see below), is the 
usual word for ‘rain’. Hindi, like Lahnda and Panjabi, uses méh m. < 
meghá-. In Nepali pani (< Sk. pániya- n.) is the general term for rain; 
the corresponding word pani m. is also so used in Hindi. Bengali has jal 
(< Sk. jala-, or perhaps loan-word) or the Sanskrit loan-word brsti or bisti. 
Only in Nepali, and there only in the compound basi-bido ‘cessation of the 
Rains’, does varsá- or vársika- survive. 

In Prakrit the loan-word varisa- means both ‘year’ (see above) and ‘rain’: 
in the modern Indo-aryan languages the meaning, as we have seen, is 
restricted to ‘year’. But the compound varisdratta- n. (formed after Sk. 
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varsa-ratri- f., oarsa-ratra- n.: Pa. vassáratta- n.), in which the varisa- 
‘rain’ is not liable to be confused with varisa- ‘year’, remains in a number 
of languages in the sense of ‘the Rainy Season’, viz. Kash. waharath (dat. 
waharótsi) f. Guj. varsdd m. (only ‘rain’), Nep. Hi. barsat f., Bg. barisa, 
Or. barasá.! 

The verb vársati > Pa. vassati survives in the North-West: Kash. 
wasun, Lah. vassan., Si. vasanu. But in the Centre, South and East, where 
vass- > *vàs-, *büs- would collide with vàs-, bas- < vdsayati and vásyate, 
it is descendants of Pk. varisaii (loan-word from Sk. veársati) which are 
employed: Ku. barsano, Nep. barsanu, Ass. barahiba, Or. barasiba, Hi. 
barasnàá, Guj. varasvii, Mar. varasné. This extends even into Panjabi with 
varhna: for here vass- ‘to rain’ collides with vassná ‘to stop’. 

Finally, though varisa- loses its meaning ‘rain’, there is no likelihood 
of confusion between the verb varisat ‘rains’ and the substantive varisa- 
‘year’. 


z With -à < -dtra-, as in Pk. amg. r@i < vátri-, Sgh. pa < patra-. 


28. Sanskrit Z-hseti and Pali acchati in 
Modern Indo-aryan' 


IN a notice? of an article? full of new facts and invaluable suggestions like 
all those of the great scholar, to honour whom this volume is designed, 
I ventured to suggest that the origin of Pali acchat was to be looked for 
in Skt. d-hseti. The assumption of an Old Indo-aryan form with ks was 
necessitated by the Kashmiri chuh ‘he is’: for Ksh. ch corresponds (except 
in loan-words) to Skt. ks; Skt. (c)ch > Ksh. dental affricate ch (tsh). Pro- 
fessor J. Bloch,* while accepting the identity of Ksh. chuh with MidIA. 
acch-, appears to recognize the difficulty of equating Ksh. ch with cch, but 
passes over the possibility of acch- being derived from 4-Rseti. A return, 
then, to this much discussed question of the derivation of acch- is perhaps 
permissible. 


Various forms from five Sanskrit roots had previously been suggested 
as the origin of acch-: stha-, gam-, r-, as-, as- ‘to be’. 

I. d-sthà- by A. F. Pott, approved by G. A. Grierson and A. F. R. 
Hoernle,? who supposed a metathesis, *@-thsa-. 

2. gácchati with loss of initial g- by A. Weber,” E. Müller,? and E. 
Leumann.? This was rejected by E. W. A. Kuhn? and R. Pischel.!! 


3. rcchdti by Pischel. This has more recently received the support of 
Sir George Grierson himself.'? 


4. Hemacandra'^ and Pali grammarians® referred acch- to Skt. as-, 


1 Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, viii, 2 and 3, 1936, pp. 795-812. 

2 BSOS. v, pp. 137 ff. 

3 Garbe-Festgabe, pp. 24 ff. 

^ L'Indo-aryen du Veda aux temps modernes, p. 53. 

5 Die Zigeuner in Europa und Asien, i, p. 459. 

6 A Comparative Dictionary of the Bihàri Language, pp. 93 ff., where appear most of 
the references to discussions up to 1885. 

7 Das Saptacatakam des Hala, p. $56. 

8 Beiträge zur Grammatik des Jainaprákrit, p. 36. 

9 Das Aupapátika Sutra, p. 93. 

10 Beiträge zur Pali- Grammatik, p. 97. 
Beiträge zur vergleichenden Sprachforschung herausgegeben von A. Kuhn, viii, p. 144. 
Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, § 480, where previous references are recorded. 

u Garbe-Festgabe, pp. 24 ff. 

14 iv, 215. 

15 Saddaniti, ii. Moggallana-Vydkarana, v, 173, quoted in Critical Pali Dictionary, 
s.v. acchati. 
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which was accepted by R. C. Childers,! Pischel,? P. Steinthal,? and Hoernle.* 
To explain the presence of cch Pischel5 had earlier proposed an inchoative 
with IE. suffix -ske- [*és-ske-], which was accepted by W. Geiger. Before 
that G. I. Ascoli? had proposed a future *atsyati or *átsyate. (This appears 
to be accepted by D. Andersen and H. Smith for Pa. 2 sg. fut. acchasi?). 
Two years later V. ''renckner,? proceeding from Pa. aorist acchi suggested 
*atsit, aorist of ¿s-. 

5. Vararuci,'? Kramadisvara," Ramasarman?? and Markandeya” referred 
acch- to as- ‘to be’. E. Kuhn, again to explain cch, took the inchoative 
with IE. -ske-. In this he has been followed by S. Lévi and A. Meillet,'4 
J. Bloch,!5 Andersen and Smith.!6 E. Senart!7 and Johansson,?? interpret- 
ing the acchamti (amchamti according to Senart) of Asoka Shah. v, 11, as 
a future, set out from a future of as-, viz. *atsyati. 

The basic meaning of acch- is ‘to abide, sit, remain’, seen clearly in 
Pali (cf. samacch- ‘to sit down together’) and Prakrit,!? and preserved down 
to the modern languages in Gypsy ac(h)-?° and Old Hindi dchnd.*" There- 
fore on the score of meaning alone we may dismiss gácchati and rechdti.?* 
Nor is it possible to separate acch- ‘to abide, sit’ from acch- ‘to be’, used 
so widely in the modern languages both as the substantive verb and as an 
auxiliary to form participial tenses. The beginning of this development is 


1 A Dictionary of the Páli Language, s.v. 

2 Hemacandra's Grammatik der Práhritsprachen, p. 155. 

3 Specimen der Nàyadhammakahá, p. 45. 

4 Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, p. 366; or to as-. 

5 Góttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1875, pp. 627 f., and Beiträge zur vergleichenden 
Sprachforschung, viii, p. 144. 

9 Pali Literatur und Sprache, § 135. 

7 Studi Critici, p. 352, note 49. 

8 Crit. Pali Dict., s.v. acchati. 

9 Pali Miscellany, p. 61. 

10 yii, IQ. II iv, ro. 

12 Quoted by Grierson, Memoirs of the As. Soc. Bengal, viii, No. 2, p. 88. 

13 Quoted by Pischel, Gr. Pki.-Spr., § 480, note 6. 

4 MSL. xviii, p. 28. 

15 La Formation de la langue marathe, p. 289. 

16 Crit. Pali Dict., s.v. 

17 Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi, p. 138. 

18 JF’, iii, 210. 

19 See especially the evidence collected by Grierson and Hoernle in Comp. Dict. 
Bihari, p. 93. 

20 See especially J. Sampson, Dialect of the Gypsies of Wales, pt. iv, pp. 1-2. 

21 Syam Sundar Das, Hindi-Sabdasdgar, s.vv. achnà, áchná. 

22 The meanings indriyapralaya and mürtibhava given by the Dhatup. for y- and referred 
to by Pischel, Gr. Pkt.-Spr., § 480, are presumably due to the use of 7- with abstract 
nouns in the accusative, e.g. yuddharangatám y- (Nalod. 2, ro) ‘to become the battle- 
ground of’. It is true, as Grierson in Garbe-Festgabe, p. 24, points out, that ‘to go’ may 
thus develop into ‘to become’, as in gdcchati > Ksh. gaéchun ‘to become’. But acchati 
means ‘abides’, not ‘becomes’. 


| 


25 


‘Ss, ch-, where Skt. kg > ch, Skt. sexs (@)kh- sporadically, where Skt. 
"i ch > ch. LN ks > kh. 
ii| (É)ch- or ds-, where Skt. Eg > ESS (Öh, where Skt. ky > ch. 
In| eh ors. 2°22  (dyh-, where Skt. ke > kh. 
=r t S i += = 
SHE (a)ch-, where Skt. ks > kh. » ££ Other verbs: as-, ds-, sthà-, etc. 


Map showing distribution of d-kset in Modern Indo-aryan 
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already found in Pali where, as T. Rhys-Davids and W. Stede! point out, 
the use of the present participle with acchati is parallel to the similar idiom 
in Sanskrit of the present participle with aste. Thus, it would appear that 
IE. *es(s)ke- ‘to be’ has little chance of being the origin of Pa. acchati 
‘abides, sits’. We are left, therefore, with the forms of ¿s- ‘to sit’, *acchati 
(< *és-ske-) and *Gtsit or *átsyati.? 

All these forms have Skt. cch or ts(y). The group £s(y) falls together with 
cch over the whole Middle and Modern IA. domain except in a small 
group of Dardic dialects.? 

Though it may be noted that none of these three forms is actually 
found in Sanskrit, semasiologically any of them would be satisfactory and 
on the phonetic side would account for the forms of Pa. Pkt. acch-; Gypsy 
ah); Garhwali, Kumaoni, Nepali ch-; Assamese as-; Bengali dch-; 
Oriya, Maithili ach-, Old Hindi dch-; East Rajasthani (Jaipuri, Harauti, 
Banjari, East Malvi, Nimadi, Central Bhil dialects), Gujarati ch-; Marathi 
as-; Khandesi s-; Konkani, Halbi as-. 

But, inseparable from these, there are in both the Middle and Modern 
languages forms which cannot be brought under the formula of a Skt. cch 
or #s(y). As already pointed out, Kashmiri has chuh ‘is’, and in Kashmiri 
ch is derived only from Skt. ks: both Skt. (c)ch and Skt. ts > Ksh. ch 
(dental affricate).4 On the other hand, in the East, where Skt. ks > kkh, 
beside the ch forms of Garh., Kum., Nep., Maith., Beng., Ass., Or.,5 
forms of the substantive verb are to be found with kk. Old Maithili had 
akhalu ‘was’, with which S. K. Chatterji,® although he leaves it unexplained, 
rightly compares Bhojpuri khe ‘is’, naikhe ‘is not'.? To these may be added 
Nagpuria nakhi ‘am not',5 Madhesi naikhi.? 


r Pali Text Society’s Pali-English Dictionary, s.v. acchati. 

2 Pott’s á-sthá- is impossible on phonetic grounds, and was discarded by Grierson 
and Hoernle. 

3 E.g. Shina distinguishes Skt. (c)ch and ts as ch and ts(h): chijei < chidydte, chal < 
chagaláh, but uts < utsáh, batsho < vatsakah. 

^ BSOS. v, p. 138. For ts(y) we have woch" < vatsakah, mach < mátsyah. 

5 In the Bihari (except Maithili), East and West Hindi areas we have no evidence for 
the existence of dch- as the substantive or auxiliary verb. It is not so found to-day. In 
Old Hindi ach- was a verb of fuller meaning ‘remain, be found, exist’. Syim Sundar 
Das in the Hindi Sabdakoé, s.vv. achná, üchná, gives references to Jaisi, Kabir and 
Bihari: it thus belonged to the vocabulary of literary Awadhi and Braj; and may have 
entered from the East Rajasthani dialects, where to-day it provides the substantive and 
auxiliary verb. That in Old Awadhi was dh- (see e.g. Grierson and Hoernle’s Index to 
the Ramayan of Tulsi Das, pp. 23, 31). 

6 Varnaratnákara of Fyotirisvara-kavisekharacarya (reprinted from the Proceedings of 
the Fourth Oriental Congress, vol. ii), p. 69. 

7 Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, v, 2, p. 51, and Seven Grammars of the Bihari 
Language, p. 41, gives only the negative na(h)zkh-. 

8 LSI. v, 2, p. 280. 9 Ib., p. 305. 
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Much farther to the East, the existence of a Rh verb in Bengali is attested 
by otherwise inexplicable forms of the Cakma dialect of the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. Here the substantive verb is: 


Present Past 
Sg. and pl. 1 ag Iam Sg. elun I was pl. ¿lan 
2 ágas ele ¿la 
3 dge él élak} 


This dialect generally has unaspirated voiced stops corresponding to 
intervocalic voiceless stops, aspirated or unaspirated, of Bengali. The 
following examples occur in the specimen’: ghadaki = ghataki, egattar = 
ekatra, cdgar = cákar, nigili = nikal-, bhidar = bhitar, anudi = anuthi, 
had(-at) = hath, 'Therefore 4g may be derived from *a@khi, and él< 
*agil < *akhil. 

Many years earlier J. Beames? had perceived the unity of the kA and 
(G)ch- forms. He invented a Skt. root aks- ‘to appear’ (which he based on 
dksi ‘eye’) to account for the correspondence kh = ch. Johansson‘ rightly 
rejected the non-existent aks-, but with it wrongly threw over the identity 
of the kh and ch forms of the verb. 

Since Pa. Pkt. acch-, Ksh. chuh, OMaith. akh- can only be united under 
a common form containing Skt. ks, it is imperative to examine again the 
Aśokan passage in which E. Senart’ read amchamti, G. Bühler and A. C. 
Woolner$ achamti ‘are’ or ‘will be’, Shah., v, 11, maa putra ca nataro ca 
param ca tena ye me apaca achamti avakapam ‘my sons and grandsons 
and after that those who are my descendants to the end of time’. 

In the other four versions in which this sentence occurs there is no 
verb expressed: 


Man. maa putra ca natare ca para ca tena ye apatiye me avakapami. 
Gir. mama putà ca bota ca param ca tena ye me apacam avasamvatakapa. 
Kal. mama puta cà natale cà palam cà tehi ye apatiye me avakapar. 
Dhau. ye me puta va nati va . . . m ca tena ye apatiye me dvakapam. 


This renders it highly probable that the verb in the Shah. version is 
the substantive verb, and at the same time that it is the present tense 
rather than the future (achamti < *atsyanti) which Senart and Johansson? 
maintained it to be. 


t LSI. v, 1, p. 324. ? Ib., pp. 327-49. 

3 Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India, iii, p. 183 (cf. i, 
pp. 192 f.). 

4 IF. iii, p. 209. 


5 Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi, p. 138. 
6 Asoka Text and Glossary, p. 54. 7 IF, iti, p. 210. 
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But E. Hultzsch,! following A. M. Boyer,” notes that the second aksara 
is that which corresponds to Skt. As and he transliterates as ks, though 
without prejudice as to its pronunciation. E. J. Rapson? agrees with Sten 
Konow* in interpreting the corresponding form with a line over it of the 
Kharosthi Documents from Niya as a compound aksara, viz. ks. Hultzsch, 
now reading eksamti and finding no Sanskrit equivalent for this word, was 
apparently tempted to read the first aksara, which presents certain diffi- 
culties, as vra, making vraksamii. 'This he interpreted as future of vraj-, 
*oraksyati (present stem in Shah. vrac(c)-). Neither this form nor this use 
is elsewhere attested for Skt. vraj-, Pa. vaj-, Pkt. vaj-, vajj-, vacc-, or for 
the modern languages.5 A close examination of the plate given by Hultzsch 
seems to show that the reading supported by Senart, Bühler, and Woolner 
as z is correct. All the examples of v have a rectilinear angle made by the 
horizontal and perpendicular lines forming it. This one has the typical 
curve or hook of the aksara for a. Only at the bottom appears to be a 
stroke which Hultzsch read as 7; but this is possibly a meaningless mark 
on the rock. The word then is aksamti ‘exist, are’, and in it we have a 
word which corresponds exactly with a form of the verb 'to be' found in 
the Kharosthi Documents from Chinese Turkestan, namely aéh-, which as 
we have seen is probably to be read rather as dks-. Of the three certain 
examples? two are the auxiliary and one the substantive verb: 

No. 83. yam kala tuo nigata rayadvarammi u[kasidavo| achati ‘when you 
must go out down to the king’s court’. yati tuo na ukasida|vo] achatu ‘if 
you should not have to go out’. 

No. 188... . [yo] . . . tahi karya athatt, sathami [a]ham tahi karya 
karamnae ‘I shall be able to do what business there is of yours’. 

Contaminated with hott and huat: (< bhávati) this verb appears as 
hach-7 in seventeen documents. Like acÁ- its use in conditional and relative 
sentences of the type yad; bhudartha eva hachati ‘if the fact is so’, corre- 
sponds closely with the one instance from Asoka param ca tena ye me 


I CII., vol. i (new ed.), Inscriptions of Asoka, p. 55, note 5. 

2 FA. 1911, pp. 422 f. 

3 Kharosthi Inscriptions discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan, p. 302. 

^ Deutsche Literatur- Zeitung, 1924, p. 1902; CH. vol. ii, pt. i; Kharosthi Inscriptions, 
p. cx. 

5 See Comparative and Etymological Dictionary of the Nepali Language, s.v. bagnu. 

6 E. J. Rapson and P. S. Noble, Khar. Inscr. Turkestan, pt. tii, Index, s.vv. achatt, 
athati, achatu. Of these the first, in No. 506, read by the editors achati (not athati) is 
rather, according to a communication from Mr. 'T. Burrow, to be read as aja vi, which 
the editors give as an alternative. 

7 Rapson and Noble, Khar. Inscr. Turkestan, pt. iii, Index, s.vv. haéhati, haëhatu, 
hachyati. T. Burrow, RAS. 1935, p. 669, considers aĉ- to be derived from ha£h- with 
the loss of initial h- seen occasionally elsewhere in these documents, e.g. astammi = ha®, 
uhati = huati. But there seems no reason to doubt that që#- may be the original form. 
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apaca aksamti.' As a form of the modus irrealis, it is used in the same way 
as siyati, which may account for its appearance in one document (No. 4), 
like that of achatu above, as hathatu: yadi uta na visarjidae hathatu ‘if 
the camel should not be sent’.? On the other hand bhavisyati sometimes 
replaces it, and for the same reason as led Johansson to describe Shah. 
aksamti as a future, hathatit could be conceived of as a future? whence 
doubtless the learned spellings in Nos. 223, 366 and 578 as hachyati. Not 
only its use, but also its form would give it the appearance of a future of 
the type Skt. vaksyati, bhaksyati, saksyati (cf. sachami above), etc. In the 
same way in Prakrit the present stem gacchai became a future,* through 
the influence of futures like lacchai, bhecchai, mocchai deriving from Sanskrit 
forms with -psy-, -tsy~, -Rsy-.5 

In Prakrit a similar contamination of ko- with the descendant of dksetz 
attests the existence of a kkh form of this verb. The reality of AMg. 
hokkhai which, though frequent, Pischel® wrongly sets down as a false 
reading of a form resting on a *bhosyati, is proved by the existence of the 
“strong auxiliary verb' hokh- 'to be, become' in Bhojpuri: and in the 
Magahi west of Gayà.? It might, it is true, be urged that a future hokkhai 
was formed direct from the root ko- after the type bhójate:bhoksyati (cf. 
Pkt. bhoyavva-:bhokkhai — hoyavva-:hokkhai) But Magahi of South 
Patna and Gaya itself has emphatic forms of the present of the verb “to be' 
which correspond exactly in form with hachati of the Kharosthi Docu- 
ments, viz. 1 sg. haki, 3 sg. hakai, 3 pl. hakhin: to this last form Grier- 
son? adds the significant note: ‘Forms such as this, containing kh, are 
much used by Kayasth women'. For women especially preserve archaic 
forms. 

A similar, but probably independent, contamination of the two stems 
exists in the ‘optative’ of the verb ‘to be’ in the Nuri dialect of Asiatic 


Gypsy: 


1 See above, p. 344. 

2 Cf. the invasion of the 2 sg. optative by the imperative ending -su, Pischel, Gy. 
Pki.-Spr., § 461. But according to Burrow in his thesis 4 Grammar of the Language of 
the Kharosthi Inscriptions (deposited in the Cambridge University Library) these, with 
other forms in -tu, are 2 sg. (-tu < tuvám). 

3 F. W. Thomas, Acta Orientalia, xiii, pp. 61-62, translates two examples in No. 165 
as futures: yo puna tahi karyani hathamti ‘whatever requirements of yours shall come’; 
yo atra subhasubhasa pravrti hachati ‘whatever occurrences of good and bad there 
shall be’. 

4 R. Pischel, Gr. Pkt.-Spr., Š 523: gaccham, gacchimi, etc., though Pischel’s proposed 
*oaksyüni has no foundation. 

s P. 329 above; cf. Agoka Kàlsi, etc., ka(c)chati replacing ambiguous *kassati. 

6 Gr. Pkt.-Spr., Š 521. 

7 G. A. Grierson, Seven Gr. Bthéri, pt. ii, p. 51. 

8 Ib., pt. iii, p. 31. 
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sg. 1 hócam pl. hócán 
2 hoct, hösi hocés 
3 hacer hócánd' 


In the Middle Indo-aryan, then, of Shahbazgarhi and of the Kharosthi 
Documents we have words for the verb ‘to be—¿Rs- and a¢h- —which 
correspond in form and meaning with Ksh. chuh and Maith. akh-, and 
attest once again that the cch of Pa. acchati is derived from Skt. ks, as 
Beames saw. If he had not had recourse to the imaginary root aks-, he 
would have found its obvious origin in Skt. d-kseti ‘stays, remains, exists’.? 

Even in causative stems MidIA. e < Skt. aya was often in Prakrit 
replaced by 2.5 In most modern languages the inflection is identical for 
both -a- and -aya stems.* Already in Ašoka in a verb without causative 
meaning Kal. has pl. kalamti beside sg. Raletis (cf. Shah. pres. part. 
karamtam® beside karoti). Yn Pkt. nei (< ndyati) stands in contrast to 
anat (< dnayati). Since the suffix -e- (< -aya-) is predominantly associ- 
ated with transitive (causative) verbs, a pre-eminently intransitive verb 
like dkseti would all the more easily be replaced by dksati, a process 
doubtless assisted by analogies within the form-group itself, such as 
carita- :carati = aksita- : áhsati. 

Nevertheless, in the conservative languages of the West and North- 
West, namely Sindhi and Lahnda, there is evidence that this verb con- 
tained an e. Sindhi distinguishes the conjugation of -a- and -aya- verbs of 
Sanskrit in the old present: 


sg. 1 card (cf. Pkt. carami) | cáriá (c£. Pkt. caremi) 


2 car-é, -i car-1é, -ë, -7 
3 care care 
pl. 1 cari cari 
2 caro cario 
3 caran: carin' 


I R. A. S. Macalister, The Language of the Nawar, p. 36. J. Bloch, who was the first 
to recognize the existence of acch- in this dialect, Journ. Gypsy Lore Soc., 3xd ser., xi, 
p. 32, explains this paradigm a little differently as a compound tense containing ‘le radical 
(ou P'absolutif?) du verbe ho-, suivi d'un verbe conjugué signifiant lui-même “être”. 

2 ¿-Rhsi- according to Grassmann occurs six times in RV.; BR. give four references to 
AV. and none to any subsequent text. dksit- once in RV., ánäākşit- in SBr. An *aksaya- m. 
‘resting-place’ possibly survives in Sindhi Gkhero m. ‘bird’s nest’. I have found no other 
surviving verbal form of ksi- in the modern languages. kséma- (Pa.Pkt. khema-, Khar. 
Doc. éhema-, Si khi £. ‘welfare’, Guj. khem n. (?) ‘well-being’, Mar. khev m. ‘evil accident’, 
Sgh. semin, hemin ‘slowly, softly’, kema ‘magic to avert mischief’; yogaksemd-, see Nep. 
Dict. s.v. jokhim) and especially ksétra- see Nep. Dict. s.v. khet) have had a considerable 
fortune. 

3 Pischel, Gr. Pht.-Spr., Š 553. 4 Bloch, L’Indo-aryen, p. 243. 

s Hultzsch, CII. vol. i, Inscrs. Asoka, p. lxxxi. 6 Ib., p. xcv. 
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Although the second or -i- conjugation is otherwise confined to transi- 
tive verbs, yet the substantive and auxiliary verb ah-, which is probably 
< ükh-,! belongs to this conjugation: 


sg. 1 did pl. adhid 
2 ah-é, -i ahio 
3 ahe ühin: 
In the Làru:? 
sg. I aya pl. ay& 
2 at ayo 
3 ahe ahin: 


This, so contrary to the conjugational system of Sindhi, can only be 
the result of a MidIA. form with -e-, such as might rest upon a Skt. 
akseti. The retention of -e- in the MidIA. ancestor of Sindhi in contrast 
to Pa. acchati is paralleled by amid, etc. (<< dnemi) beside MPkt. Gnai. 

Lahnda of the Salt Range has 1 sg. ehwa (< *ahiwá), 3 pl. ahin:5 the 
same dialect contrasts marin < Pkt. mārenti with maresan < Pkt. mares- 
santi. 

'The existence of the -a- form so early and in so conservative an area as 
Shahbazgarhi may be at first sight unexpected. But we have seen some 
indication that the plural -enti was replaced by -anti earlier than the 
singular -eti by -atz. It is possible, though not demonstrable, that Asoka 
Shah. had singular *ğkşeti to plural Zksamti. 

We cannot demarcate with exactness the areas comprising the two main 
developments of Skt. ks.4 In the North-West, from the evidence of the 
Shahbazgarhi and other Kharosthi inscriptions it remained till a com- 
paratively late period as ks. In the Dardic languages it is still differentiated 
from Skt. (c)ch: e.g. as cerebral ch opposed to palatal ch in Pashai, Khowar, 
Palula, Dameli, Bashkarik, and Shina; as ch opposed to dental affricate ch 
in Gawarbati; and as ch opposed to ch in ‘Tirahi and Kashmiri. 

In Maharastri Prakrit as (c)ch, and 1n Marathi as s, it has fallen together 
with Skt. (c)ch. It may be that this development was proper to other 
dialects also: (c)ch forms are more common in Ardhamagadhi than in 
Sauraseni,® but these may be due to the greater influence of Maharastri 
on the former. Nevertheless, there is some evidence that the ancestor of 
Singhalese, which has some very striking resemblances with Ardhama- 

! See below, p. 354. 2 LSI. viii, i, p. 59. 
3 LSI. viii, I, pp. 440, 441. 
* See J. Bloch, La langue marathe, Š 104. 


5 Sten Konow, CII. vol. ii, pt. i, p. cx. 
$ Pischel, Gr. Pkt.-Spr., $8 317-20. 
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gadhi,! was a ch language.” As for Gujarati, which I previously? grouped 
with the kh languages, Bloch points out that it shares with Marathi a 
small residuum of words in which Ás is represented by ch (s), and which are 
not generally found in this form elsewhere.* In the time of Asoka the 
language of Girnar, where Gujarati is now spoken, certainly shows ks > 
cch.5 It has only two words with (k)kh: zthijhakha (cf. Skt. stryadhyaksa-) 
which with its assimilation of s and 7 is certainly an Eastern form of an 
administrative term, and samkhitena which as a somewhat technical 
expression may also be an Eastern form. That this development was 
proper to Girnar is strongly supported by the unique sacháya (Gir., xiv, 
5), which Hultzsch® rightly explains as equal to *samksdya. Elsewhere, 
even perhaps in Sanskrit (Rksa- = khyd-) ks > (k)khy; and even Shah- 
bazgarhi, which still maintained ks, has kh in samkhaya. Further, this 
implies that ch < ks, since it apparently coincides with ch < ks, was 
palatal (a pronunciation borne out by the modern languages, Marathi, 
Gujarati and Singhalese in which Skt. (c)ch and ks > (c)ch fall together); 
and that the South-Western change of ks > (c)ch was independent of the 
North-Western ks > cerebral (c)ch, by which Skt. &s is still distinguished 
from Skt. (c)ch. 

Forms of Indo-aryan acquired by non-Aryan jungle tribes sometimes 
retain archaisms which are lost in the neighbouring standard languages. 
We have seen the survival of *ékhz as agi in a jungle dialect on the extreme 
east of Bengali.” The survival of a word with ch < kg in the Bhili dialect 
of Naikadi, which is used in the wildest parts of the Panch Mahals and 
Rewakantha immediately west of the Gujarati area, and which apparently 
alone among the languages of the West preserves the archaic dch-* is not 
without significance as to the possibility of an earlier and wider extension 

1 .tr-, preceded by a long vowel, > -f- which subsequently was lost like original 


Skt. -#- (see W. Geiger, A Dictionary of the Singhalese Language, p. xix); the group 
ri(h) > at(h) > al. 

2 W. Geiger, op. cit., p. xxi, and Literatur und Sprache der Singhalesen, p. 42. 

3 See above, p. 141. 

^ He instances, op. cit., p. 113. Guj. chitdvit [but also &hüdeü] ‘to pound’ = Mar. siidné, 
but Ass. khundiba ‘to pound’, Hi. khiidnd ‘to trample’ (Skt. ksunatti, Pkt. chumdai, khumdai); 
Guj. vichalvit ‘to rinse’ = Mar. visalgé (cf. Skt. viksdlita-). Guj. taras ‘hyena’ = Mar. 
taras (Skt. taraksu-, Pk. taraccha-) and us ‘sugarcane’ = Mar. tis (Skt. zksu-, Pkt. ucchu-) 
are loans from either Mar. or North Guj. where ch > s (see above, p. 141). I find also 
Guj. cho ‘plaster, mortar’, chovii ‘to plaster’, but Beng. kho ‘broken brick’, Hi. khoá 
‘broken brick, mortar’ (Skt. ksoda-, ksódati, ksodayati; Pkt. khoa- ‘powder’); Guj. lácho 
‘fomenting or burning feet with a hot iron’ = Mar. lds ‘mark made by cautery’, ldsé n. 
‘spot, discoloration’ (Skt. laksd-, Nep. Dict., s.v. lakh). 

5 Cf. T. Michelson, AOS. 1910, p. 88, quoted by Bloch, loc. cit. 

6 CII. vol. i, Inscr. Asoka, p. 26, note 6. 

7 See above, p. 344. 

8 ¿chi ‘is’, Gch*ti f. ‘was’ beside chù ‘am’, LSI. ix, 3, p. 89. 
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of ch forms in the neighbouring Indo-aryan region. In the specimen from 
Lunawada State, Rewakantha,! chetar occurs for ‘field’. The preservation 
of r in the group £r, as in Girnar and still in some dialects of Gujarati, 
precludes us from supposing an influence of Mahàrastri chetta- (> Mar. 
Set) in which + was assimilated at a much earlier date. 

In the East and Centre, but extending into Panjabi, Lahnda, Sindhi, 
and some of the West Pahari languages, ks > (k)kh. Even in our earliest 
MidIA. documents there is much mixture of vocabulary in this respect? 
but where ch forms have entered kh dialects as loans the ch is indistinguish- 
able, as in Marathi, from original Skt. (c)ch: e.g. Hi. tachnà: püchna (Skt. 
táhsati, brccháti) like Mar. tasné:pusné (contrast Ksh. tachun: prichun). 

It appears, then, that Skt. dkseti has its proper phonetic form in Shah. 
Gksamti, Khar. Doc. (hjačh-, Ksh. chuh, MPkt. acchai and Mar. asné and 
perhaps Guj. che, OMaith. akhalu, Bhojp. naikhe, Nagpuria nakhi, 
Madhesi naikhi, and EBeng. (Camka) dgi. It is possible that AMg. acchai 
also corresponds directly to Skt. dkseti. It is remarkable that, judging 
from Pischel’s collection of forms, acch- did not exist in Sauraseni (in 
which ks > kkh); it is most common in Maharastri, coming second in 
frequency in Ardhamagadhi. 

Among the modern languages the ch forms are to be considered loan- 
words in Hindi, Central and Eastern Pahari, Mod. Maithili, Oriya, 
Bengali and Assamese; perhaps in Gujarati and Eastern Rajasthani. ‘This 
rather extensive spread of a ch form over kh dialects is not surprising 
when we find the cch form already established in the literary languages 
of Buddhism and Jainism. 

As so often with the individual facts of vocabulary in India, we cannot 
trace the exact path or paths by which acch- spread from the West into 
this Eastern group. But it occurs twice in the Old Bengali of the Caryàs 
of Kanha,’ as the pres. part. acchante ‘existing, being’. Since generally 
the language of the Caryas show double consonants shortened with com- 
pensatory lengthening of the previous vowel, the presence of the short 
vowel with double consonant in this word (contrast, e.g. nacaa < Pkt. 
nacc- and puchami < prcchami in No. 3) suggests that it is a loan-word. 


t LSI. ix, 3, p. 89. 

2 J. Bloch, L’Indo-aryen, p. 81. 

3 Gr. Phkt.-Spr., § 480. 

4 ch forms have not completely driven out the older forms in Bengali as in the negative 
substantive verb, see below, p. 354. 

5 M. Shahidullah, Les Chants mystiques de Kanha et de Saraha, p. 116 (No. rr). From 
the other Caryàs S. K. Chatterji, Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, p. 931, 
quotes I sg. acchahu, acchami, 2 sg. acchast. 

6 S. K. Chatterji, Bengali Language, p. 118. 
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And, in fact, it occurs quite frequently in the ‘Buddhist Apabhrarhéga’ of 
the same school, in the Dohakoga.! Shahidullah? places their composition 
at the beginning of the eighth century A.D., Chatterji’ at the end of the 
twelfth. P. C. Bagchi* has found in Nepal a fragmentary palm-leaf MS. 
of the Dohakoga of Saraha dated 220 Nepal sarnvat = A.D. 1100. 

The further extension of ch forms can be traced in more recent times. 
As we have seen, the Varnaraindkara attests the existence in Maithili of 
akhalu till probably the beginning or middle of the fourteenth century A.D.5 
By the end of that century or the beginning of the fifteenth Vidyapati, 
who was born in the latter half of the fourteenth century, regularly uses 
forms of ach-." Modern Maithili has ch forms only.? 

In Bhojpuri the substantive verb is baj-, bar- < Skt. vártate. But in 
North Muzaffapur, on the edge of the Maithili area, forms of ch- (chi, 
cha, chath) are also used in the masculine plural.’ 

Elsewhere the contest between (a)ch- and (a)- (whether < akh-'9? or 
< ds- < Gch-") and the extension of one at the expense of the other can 
be observed. From the numerous examples of Bhili dialects collected by 
Grierson” we can establish three areas distinguished by their forms of the 
verb ‘to be’. 

1. The Northern with h-, comprising Magri, Khadak and Kotra (both 
in Mewar), Nyar, Vagdi, and Dhar. This forms a continuous area with the 
h- dialects of West Rajasthani (Mewari and Marwari). 

2. The Central with (@)ch-, comprising Naikdi, Alirajpur, Baria, Carani, 
Ahiri of Kacch, Barél, and Pavri. This forms a bridge between the ch- 
areas of East Rajasthani (Jaipuri, Harauti and part of Malvi) on the east, 
and Gujarati on the west. 

3. The Southern with (@)h-, comprising Mavci, Nori, Rani Bhili, 
Codhri, Gamti and Dhodia Konkani. This is contiguous to the (@)h- area 
of Khandesi and Marathi. 

Situated on the borders of the Northern and Central areas is the Bhili 
of Ratlam. Here we find he or chai." 


t Shahidullah, op. cit., pp. 99, 203. 

2 op. cit., p. 28. 3 op. cit., p. 119. 

* Indian Linguistics, v, p. 352. 

5 S. K. Chatterji, Vargaratnükara, p. 1. 

6 G. A. Grierson, Introduction to the Maithili Language, pt. ii, p. 34. 

7 See references in À. F. R. Hoernle and G. A. Grierson, Comp. Dict. Bihári, s.v. achh-. 

8 LSI. v, 2, p. 27. 

9 G. A. Grierson, Seven Gr. Bihàri, pt. ii, p. 44. 

10 See below, p. 354. lI See below, p. 353. 

12 LSI. ix, 3, pp. 1-201. 

13 Ib., p. 35. In the specimen on p. 36 occur 1 sg. marii hii, ni hii, ni d; 2 sg. wace hai, 
kar*yo he, kar*yo che. 
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Lying between the Central and Southern areas the dialect of Rajpipla 
shows a mixed paradigm: 


Sg. I chit or ahe Pl. x ahe, hé 
2 che or àhe 2 Ghe, he-rà 
3 ahe, he 3 dhe, he-rà! 


The East Rajasthani dialect of Nimadi, isolated in the south between 
the A- dialects of Malvi on its north and the (2)&- of Khandesi on its 
south, shows a paradigm in which aA- has invaded the 1 pl.: 


Sg.rche Pl. r dya 
2 che 2 cho 
3 che 3 che? 


Replacement of a homonym is a circumstance favourable to dialectal 
borrowing. Thus Sindhi, among other languages, in which r£ > f(t), has 
katan” ‘to spin’ (< kart-, cf. Skt. krndtti and Pkt. kattai), but uses an 
Eastern form katan” ‘to cut’ (< Skt. Rdrtati, cf. Pkt. kattai and kattai). 
In those languages in which ks > kkh, äkşeti would become homonymous 
with dkhyati ‘says’, which does, in fact, survive in Pa. akkhdati, Pkt. 
akkhat, Ksh. (Doda Siraji) akho ‘word’, Pj. akkhnà ‘to say’, Lah. akhan, 
Si. dkhanu, Guj. akhvii, Bhili and Rajasth. akh-, OHi. akhna. Conversely, 
it would seem to be not mere chance that in the East, where on the evid- 
ence of dialects in the Bihari and Bengali areas akkh- < akseti survived, 
there is now no trace of *akkh- < dkhyati. 

It may now be agreed that a verb, for which in respect both of meaning 
and form Skt. dkseti provides an acceptable origin, appears as the sub- 
stantive and auxiliary verb ‘to be’ in its expected dialectal form in various 
parts of the Indo-aryan domain, although one form, that of the West or 
South-West, has spread beyond its proper boundaries. Like the verb ‘to 
be’ in many other languages, it has been liable to various shortenings 
which have not affected normal full words. In OMaith. we have akhalu, 
not *akh-, though it is impossible to say whether this was a shortening of 
ükh- or an earlier change of *akkh- to akh-. Bhojpuri khe has lost the initial 
vowel altogether, like many of the languages with ch forms, such as Ksh. 
chuh, Nep. cha, Guj. che. If Bengali still has ache in the present, it has lost 
its vowel in the past chila, and even in the present when it is used as an 
auxiliary, kari(te) ache > korce. 

It has been established that not only vowels, but also consonants, 
in inflectional elements, in certain frequently used adjectives and verbs, 
in pronouns, and terms of address and postpositions, have experienced 

rı LSI. ix, 3, p. 85. 2 LST, ix, 2, pp. 315-16. 
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changes not found in normal full words. In inflectional elements -ss- > -s- 
and -s- > -h-'; in the adjectives ‘big’, ‘good’, ‘all’ double consonants have 
been shortened, e.g. Panjabi, which maintains double consonants, has 
vada, bhalà, sab < Pkt. vadda-, bhalla-, savva-. In the verb ‘to say’ Pj. 
-kh- > -h-, ahna@ beside àkhnà; in the verb ‘to go’ Bhad. -ch- > -h-: 
gahnü < gácchati; in the verb ‘to be’ -t- (< -#-) > -r- or disappears 
altogether: Bhojpuri bate > bare and bà. In postpositions -jh- and -kh- > 
-h- in OHi. mahi ‘in’ < majhi (cf. majh ‘middle’); OHi. kahu (> Hi. ko) 
< *kakhu, cf. OBeng. kakhu3 (beside kakh ‘armpit’); OGuj. pahaim ‘by, 
near’ is perhaps < pakhaim (cf. Guj. päkh ‘side, party’) rather than OGuj. 
pdsaim, which survives as pdse.* 

Similar developments are certainly to be expected in the verb ‘to be’; 
and in Skt. bhdvati we have evidence, not only, according to J. Wacker- 
nagel that ava became o as early as the Vedic period, but also that in 
the earliest MidIA. documents the initial consonant has already lost its 
occlusion, Pa. hoti, etc. 

Bloch® derives Mar. asné ‘to exist, be’, from Pkt. acchai; but, unlike 
J. T. Molesworth,’ he separates this from dhné ‘to be’, for which together 
with Si. dh-,5 OHi. ah-, Pj. Hi., etc., h-, he tentatively suggests Skt. 
ábhavati. But dbhavati does not occur in Pali, and Prakrit according to 
the Paiasaddamahannava of H. T. Seth has only the past participle dhia-. 
Apart from the fact that the modern languages show no trace of o or u 
(< ava), it appears unlikely that a verb so widely represented in the 
modern languages should have left practically no trace in MidIA. Far 
more likely is it that asné or *asnë became Ghné in the function of the 
simple substantive verb. This accords with the difference of meaning as 
defined by J. Stevenson:? asné ‘to be usually, continue to be’, dhné ‘to be’. 
Both forms occur as auxiliaries in the Fidanesvari, written in A.D. 1290 but 
revised later.!? 

This assumption is rendered still more probable when we consider 
the kh forms derived from čkşeti. Magahi beside emphatic and archaic 
(women's) 3 pl. hakhin ‘are’ has unemphatic hahin.™ 


I Above, pp. 295 ff. 

2 In view of the phonetic weakness of the verb ‘to say’ in several languages this deriva- 
tion is far more probable than that it is < Skt. dha. 

3 Beames, Comp. Gr., ii, p. 257; and S. K. Chatterji, Bengali Lang., p. 761. 

4 'T. N. Dave, A Study of the Gujarati Language in the Sixteenth Century V.S., p. 161. 

5 Altindische Grammatik, S 108. 6 Langue marathe, p. 289. 

7 A Dictionary, Maráthí and English, s.v. 

8 The root is more properly dh-. The nasalization, when it appears, depends upon the 
nasalization of a terminational syllable: thus dhe: Ghid. 

9 Principles of Murathee Grammar, pp. 113, 114. 

10 J. Bloch, op. cit., p. 35. 1 G. A. Grierson, Seven Gr. Bihari, pt. iii, p. 32. 
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It may be observed from the English sentences he’s here: he isn't here; 
they're here: they aren't here, that in the negative sentences the verb may 
carry more stress than in the positive. In Nepali, where an original mono- 
syllable maintains its length (e.g. so, ko, jo < Skt. só, kd, yó), *chai(< acchai) 
became cha, but remained in the negative chaina. So, in the Bihari dialect 
of Kurmali Thar! we have nekhe ‘is not’ beside ahe ‘is’, and Nagpuria? 
nakhe beside ahe. There can be little doubt that in these cases the Zh- 
forms are derived from dkh- forms. It may be further presumed that in 
languages, which no longer preserve any trace of kh forms, their dh- is 
the unemphatic derivative of earlier Gkh-. Traces of this ah-, not entirely 
driven out by Western acch-, are to be seen even in Bengali; for correspond- 
ing to the present of the positive substantive verb dchi, etc., we have the 
negative: 


nahi nahi 
nahis naha 
nahe nahen? 


Lastly, among these languages some, beside ah-, have less emphatic 
forms beginning with A-. Thus in East Hindi: Bagheli 3 pl. aken beside 
hai; West Hindi: Bundeli 3 sg. dy beside 5e,5 Kanauji 1 pl. ahinu beside 
usual hanu,® Banaphari 3 sg. aha? beside hai." It is clear that the A-forms 
are derived from Zh-, and that this derivation, as Bloch suggested, must 
be extended to those languages, such as Standard Hindi, which possess 
only A- forms, e.g. Hi. hai. 

This (Z)k- provides the present, and in some cases the past, of the 
substantive and auxiliary verb over the whole of the Central and North- 
Western area of India proper, namely Bihari (except Maithili with ch- 
and Bhojpuri with baz, bar-), East and West Hindi, Panjabi, West Pahari,° 
Lahnda, Sindhi, and West Rajasthani. It will be observed that except for 
a small enclave in West Pahari (viz. Bhadrawahi and Bhalesi in which 
Skt. ks > ch) this area coincides with that to which the change, ks > kkh, 
belongs. 


I LSI. v, 2, p. 148. 

2 LSI. v, 2, p. 280. 

s J. D. Anderson, A Manual of the Bengali Language, p. 15. 

4 LSI. vi, p. 22. 5 LSI, ix, 1, p. 93. 

6 LSI. ix, I, p. 402. 7 LSI. ix, 1, p. 483. 

8 I was clearly wrong in Nep. Dict. s.v. hunu in connecting these forms with Hi. hond, 
Nep. kunu, etc., which are < Skt. bhávati, though the two verbs have exercised mutual 
influence on each other. There is much chance of confusion when the two words differ 
only in their vowels: Hi. kai ‘is’ < dkseti, hoy ‘may be! < bhávati. 

° Mandeali, LSI. ix, 4, p. 724; Mandeali Pahari, p. 746; Cameali, p. 780; Gadi, p. 799; 
Curahi, p. 825; Pangwali, p. 851; Bhadrawahi and Bhalesi, p. 893; Padari, p. 906. 
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To sum up, Skt. d-kseti! provides the present tense of the substantive 
and auxiliary verb over almost the whole domain of Modern Indo-aryan. 
It has in a few regions been supplemented, and here and there replaced, 
by rah- ‘to remain’ and by descendants of Skt. vértate. Only on the fringes 
are other verbs employed: in Singhalese as-, sad-, stha-; in Gypsy? and 
Dardic? and in a little group at the east end of West Pahari forms of as- 
or of ds-. The isolated Rajasthani group with s- in Mewati and Ahirwati 
and the Bhili of Mahikantha, Jhabua, and the Panchmahals, are perhaps 
formations from the past tense which Bloch has shown to be very widely 
based on the imperfect of Skt. as-.4 

The descendants of dkseti appear in their normal phonetic form with 
ks in the Shahbazgarhi inscription of Asoka and in the Kharosthi docu- 
ments from Niya; with ch (distinguished from ĉh < Skt. cch) in Kashmiri 


r Bloch (Ind. Ling., ti, p. 32) showing that the s of Kashmiri 1 sg. chus is < (a)smi, 
supports Grierson’s assumption (Garbe-Festgabe, p. 30) that this tense with its variation 
for gender is derived from a past participle, Pkt. acchia- [= Skt. dksita-]. But with the 
exception of this and perhaps the Hunza Dom verb referred to below (note 3), the forms 
of the present tense everywhere seem to be derived from the present tense of Sanskrit 
(BSOS. v, p. 138). Where, as in Maithili, there is differentiation of gender, it has been 
introduced secondarily through the influence of the participial tenses. In the Nepali 
paradigm: 


Sg. Pi. 
m. f. m. f. 
1 chü chi chat chat 
2 chas ches chau cheu 
3 cha che chan chin 


the separate feminine forms may be due to a purely phonetic change, whereby cha-, 
preceded by the final -i of a feminine substantive, adjective, or participle, became cke- 
(which before a nasal regularly > chz-). The x pl. f. chai (instead of *cheñ) is due to the 
analogy of the 1 sg. chil, in which there is no a to be influenced by a preceding -£. The 
present tense with its special feminine forms, 


2 sg. m. carchas < *caradu (or -o) chas < caramto (or -ao) acchast 
f. carches < *caradi (or -z) chas < caramti (or -ià) acchasi, 
provides a marked contrast with the future in -ne. Here in the feminine no -7 precedes 
the auxiliary; and consequently, as Rajguru Hemcandra in his Gorkha-bhasa-oyakaran, 
p. 89, specifically points out, there is no change for gender in the auxiliary: 


Sg. Pl. 
m. and f. m. and f. 
2 garne chas garne chau 
3 garne cha garne chan 


2 J. Bloch, Indian Linguistics, ii, pp. 27 ff. 

3 Nevertheless, Lieut.-Col. D. L. R. Lorimer in a letter dated 2nd October, 1935, 
informs me that in the language of the Doms of Hunza, of which the vocabulary is largely 
Shina or akin to Shina, the present tense of the verb ‘to be” is: 


Sg. 1 cis (or ch-?) Pl. x có 


2 cài 2 cót 
3 m. cá 3 ce 
f. ci 


4 BSL. xxxiii, pp. 55 ff. 
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and its closely related dialects of Poguli, Doda Siraji, and Rambani; with 
cch (which falls together with original Skt. cch) in Prakrit (especially 
Maharastri), becoming ch in Gujarati and s in Marathi; with RA in isolated 
parts of Bihari and the extreme east of Bengali. If kh forms existed gener- 
ally in the East, they have been driven out by ch forms of the West. We 
were able to trace the process of replacement in the Maithili area. 

Where kh- persisted, we observed the tendency in the unstressed forms 
to change -kh- to -h-, which supported the derivation from ¿Rh- of the 
(G)h- forms found over the whole of the rest of the ks > kh area. The 
Sindhi 4i-, preserving evidence in its paradigm of an original stem 
ending in -e-, added cogency to this assumption. 


29. Anticipation of normal 
sound-changes in Indo-aryan' 


[Read at a meeting of the Philological Society on Friday, 
7th February 1936] 


T HE establishment of the regularity of sound-change in linguistic develop- 
ment was among the most important of the contributions of the Zung- 
grammatiker in the last quarter of the nineteenth century to the science of 
Comparative Linguistics. Some, in the first enthusiasm of the discovery, 
were tempted to go too far and to see in this regularity, depending as 
it did on the unconscious nature of these changes, an equivalent to the 
necessity of the laws of natural science; and in so far as that claim was 
made, it was rightly attacked. Nevertheless, after more than fifty years the 
principle of regularity remains the basis of all comparative and historical 
linguistics. 

Meillet (Zntroduction à l'étude comp. des langues i.-e., 7th ed., p. 26) 
expresses this principle thus: 'If an articulation is kept (or changed) in 
one word, it is kept (or changed) in the same degree in all the words of 
the same language in which it occurs under the same conditions.’ The 
necessity for the proviso ‘in which it occurs under the same conditions’ 
was appreciated from the beginning of the new movement; for it was 
obvious to the propounder of Grimm’s Law that the correspondence 
Latin t = Greek £ = Gothic P (trés, zpeis, Preis) did not apply to the 
representatives of an Indo-European ¢ preceded by s (est, orí, ist) or by 
p (kAémro, hlifta). 

Such difference of condition might consist in difference of neighbouring 
sounds, as in the clear instance just given; or difference in the position of 
the sound in question within the word (Latin tres, French trois, but Lat. 
patrem, Fr. pére); difference in the length of the word (Skt. 6 of ghotakah 
remains 6 in Bihari ghdrd, but has become 6 in the lengthened form 
ghorawa); or in difference of accentual condition. As an example of the 
last, the apparent grave irregularities in the correspondences of Grimm’s 
Law, in which, e.g., a Latin medial # corresponded sometimes to a Ger- 
manic P as in Gothic brdpar, sometimes to d as in Gothic fadar, were 
recognized by Verner as due to an original difference of accent. For 
brobar corresponded to Skt. bhrátà, fadar to Skt. pitá. The variation 
between English birth (Germanic *burpi-) and German geburt (Germanic 

t The Philological Society’s Transactions, 1937, pp. I-14. 
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*-burdi-) corresponded to the variety of accent attested by the two Sanskrit 
forms, bhrtih and bhrtih. 

Such differences of condition outlined above, which lead to the different 
development of originally identical or similar sounds, are capable of more 
or less exact definition; and the phonetic development consequent on such 
differences is perfectly regular. 

But there exist in speech other differences of condition not so easily 
defined or exactly evaluated. These are differences depending upon the 
frequency of the use of any particular word and the degree of audibility 
or clear articulation necessary for its being understood by the hearer. 
Some of these, together with the sound-changes involved in them, will be 
considered here. 

To quote Meillet again (op. cit., p. 28): “Terms of politeness or address 
are subject to shortenings which make them unrecognizable; msyé is not 
a regular phonetic treatment of mon sieur; it is the same with all the words 
a mere hint of which is enough to make them understood and which 
consequently people do not trouble to pronounce completely: OHG. 
hiutu (Germ. heute) is not a normal treatment of hiu tagu "on this day”. 

The terms of address and politeness need not delay us. The pheno- 
menon is well known: English miss for mistress, kyu for thank you. It will 
suffice to take a few examples from another linguistic field, the Indo- 
aryan. Already in Sanskrit of the Satapathabrahmana appears the honorific 
term of address bhávān ‘your Honour’, a quite abnormal development of 
bhágavün ‘gracious one’ with its even more violently contracted vocative 
bhoh for bhágavah. In the Middle Indian of Asoka, which in normal 
words preserves Skt. -avi- unchanged, Skt. sthdvira- ‘old’ has become 
thaira- and thera-, doubtless owing to the use of this word as descriptive 
of, and as a term of address for, the Buddhist bAikkhu. Among modern 
languages Marathi, which preserves Skt. -m- as -v- (e.g. gáv, gdv < 
gráma-, gosáavi < gosvdmin-), in sdi, a term of address equivalent to ‘Sir’ < 
Skt. svdmin-, has lost it altogether. In Eastern Panjabi bhai ‘brother’ 
shows normal development of Skt. bhrdtr-, but used as a term of address, 
like American bo, it becomes vha-i.? 

Words such as these contribute no real meaning to the sentence; at the 
most they indicate a certain attitude of mind on the part of the speaker; 
and it is enough merely to indicate their existence. Both use and useless- 
ness have contributed to their deformation. 


1 Uhlenbeck, Etym. Wb. der altindischen Spr., s.v. According to Wackernagel, Altindische 
Grammatik, i, § 48 6, 6 of this form represents an original diphthong and is not from -ava-. 
2 Communicated by Dr. T. Grahame Bailey. 
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But the same applies to other words, too, though often in a less degree. 
Indeed it is the whole range from full attention to complete absence of 
attention on the part of the speaker which makes it so hard to formulate 
these sound-changes in a regular way. 

To begin with, however, it is not only whole words, but also a particular 
part of otherwise normal words of full meaning, which is not fully and 
clearly articulated. I have shown elsewhere (see above, pp. 291 ff.) that 
throughout the history of Indo-aryan the terminational element shows a 
liability to change, a phonetic weakness, not proper to similar sounds in 
the body of the word, however long. Vedic Sanskrit depended essentially 
upon inflection, consisting to a great extent in the termination, to express 
grammatical relationship. Nevertheless, although it preserves IE. -dh- in 
the body of the word (mádhu = Gk. uéüv = Eng. mead, etc.), the endings 
of the 1st plural middle were -mahé, -mahi, where -h- on the evidence of 
Avestic -maidi, Gk. -ue0o undoubtedly represents IE. -dh-. The Girnar 
inscription of Asoka, which preserves Skt. -bh- (arabh- = Skt. arabhate), 
in the inst. pl. has -ehz < Skt. -ebhih. For the genitive singular of a-stems, 
Skt. -asya, Pkt. -assa, the Prakrit of the Documents from Khotan, although 
normally -ss- (written s) remains, shows -aza.! This, since -z- is the normal 
development of Skt. single -s- (vaza < vdsd-), presupposes a form -asa. 
This -asa as a special terminational development of -assa is attested also 
in European Gypsy, e.g. cores < cordsya, where -es is from -asa, -assa 
normally giving -as (asel ‘laughs’ < *hasyati: Pj. hassna). Apabhrarhsa, 
which maintains -ss- as -ss- or -s- with lengthening of a previous vowel, 
has -aha from the termination -asya. 

This absence of any need to articulate clearly the terminational element 
led to the special developments observable in the Middle and Modern 
Indo-aryan postpositions. 

The complex inflexional system of Sanskrit has in the noun been in 
principle replaced by a direct case based on the old nominative and 
accusative and an oblique case based in most languages on the old genitive, 
to which are added various postpositions to express case-relationship. 
These postpositions are the descendants of full words, and although they 
have all come into use as such in the comparatively well-documented 
period between Sanskrit and the modern languages, their phonetic change 
has been so different from that of normal words, and so extensive, that it 
is in many cases difficult or impossible to do more than guess at their 
origin, Let me illustrate. In Hindi mé ‘in’ is from older mahi, mahi, which 


t The symbol for z, being a modification of that for s, is transliterated by the editors 
as s. 
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appears to represent *mdjhi from Skt. mddhyé, a word which 
survives in Hi. majh m. ‘middle’, with normal representation of Skt. -dhy- 
as -jh-. The Hindi postposition of the dative, ko ‘to’, is from older kdhu 
and, as attested by Old Bengali kakhu, represents *kaákhu from Skt. 
kdksam ‘to the armpit’, which as a full word survives in Hindi kakh 
‘armpit’. Old Gujarati similarly shows abnormal -h- < -kkh- in pahazm 
‘by, at? < Skt. paksd-, beside the full word pakh ‘side, party’. 

The existence of unemphatic forms of the pronouns and the consequent 
abnormal development of their sounds have long been recognized. Indeed 
their very nature renders phonetic weakness inevitable. When, referring 
to a particular object, I say ‘give it to me’, I can use the word ¿t only 
because my hearer already knows to what I refer; or if I say “Give me that 
one’, I can use the words that one because the thing to which I refer has 
already been mentioned or is indicated to my hearer by other means, such 
as a gesture. I have previously (above, pp. 310 ff.) dealt more fully with the 
peculiar changes to which the initial consonants of pronouns and pro- 
nominal words are liable in many Indo-European languages. The Yajña- 
valkya Siksà states that the v- of eam, và, and vai has a specially light 
pronunciation (above, p. 312); the y- of the relative stem ya- quite 
abnormally disappears in the Middle Indian of Agoka and in subsequent 
Prakrits; so too the y- of yusmdn ‘you’ in Pkt. umhe. Gypsy, which 
maintains f-, has les < Skt. tásya. In England we find that, thee, ete., 
with voiced d; and in French donc, for which unnecessarily complicated 
explanations have been offered, from Lat. tunc (inscriptional dunc). The 
interrogative might at first be expected to escape this weakness, and 
indeed Gypsy contrasts kas ‘whose?’ < kassa with les ‘of him’ < *tasa < 
tassa. But Gujarati has $ë ‘what? < sium < kistum ‘of what kind?’ as 
Sindhi has ché < *kiga- (Skt. kidysa-) with quite abnormal development 
of the initial. So too Lat. uter (ubi, unde, etc.) < IE. *k”oteros and Armenian 
ov ‘who?’ have an abnormal development of initial k”. 

Not only pronouns proper, but all words of pronominal character, such 
as adverbs of time, place, or manner, are liable to abnormal phonetic 
development. Vedic Sanskrit knows only the form ¿há ‘here’ (with -h- < 
-dh-, OPers. ida), although the emphatic form idha survived in the Girnar 
inscr. of Agoka and in Sauraséni Prakrit. But in the Shahbazgarhi inscr. 
of Asoka we have a further weakening in za (which, subsequently re- 
emphasized as *zyya, appears in the Khotan Prakrit as iga [7Sa, gha]). So 
also Skt. kúha beside Av. kuda, Umbrian pufe, Lat. ubi. Here too belong 


! H. Smith, MSL. xxiii, 272, compares this directly with Gk. (/Eolic) type, but it 
seems unnecessary to go beyond Skt. yusmdn. 
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such time-expressions as that referred to by Meillet, OHG. hiutu < hiu 
tagu. In Indo-aryan, Hindi and other languages have kal ‘yesterday, 
to-morrow’ with abnormal short a, from Skt. halyam. 

Is it to the partial similarity of their function with that of pronouns 
that the numerals owe their rather extensive abnormal phonetic develop- 
ment in Indo-aryan? 

One: As. Pillar zkà < Skt. eka; Pj. ikk, as well as ekk < Pkt. ekka- 
(re-emphasized as kikk). Both with abnormal i < e. 

Two: Guj. [be-], not *bé < Skt. dvé. Since Old Gujarati has abnormal 
bi < dvé, and since open unstressed 7 of Old Gujarati normally becomes a 
in Mod. Gujarati, [be] is presumably a re-emphasized form of an inter- 
mediate stage between bi and *ba. 

Three: Guj. tran < *trint (instead of *trzn) < Pkt. *irinni, tinni. 

Four: Hi, etc., car < Pkt. cayári < Skt. catodri; tv normally > it 
or pp. 

Six: Skt. sét < *ksaks (> Pkt. cha, Pashai, cha) with abnormal dis- 
similation of initial k. 

Eleven: Pkt. éaraha < Skt. ékadasa with abnormal -7- < -d-, -h- < -$-, 
as with other teens, 12, 15, 17, 18: baraha, etc. 

Twelve: Ag. Kal. duvádasa with abnormal -d-. 

Thirteen: As. Gir. traidasa, Kal. tedasa, Shah. todasa, with abnormal 
contraction of Skt. trayddasa (*trayédasa). Man. tredasa also with ab- 
normal -d-. 

Fourteen: Ag. Pillar co(d)dasa- < Skt. cdturdasa, with abnormal loss 
of -t-. 

Fifteen: As. Topra pamnadasa with abnormal mn < fic. 

Twenty: Pali visati < Skt. vimsati-! with abnormal ¿s < ims, as also in 
tisa < trimsdt-, etc. 

Seventy: Pa. sattari with abnormal -r- < -t-. 

It is not impossible that gabbling in the recitation of series of numbers 
has had some influence in producing such abnormalities. In a reverse 
sense, T. N. Dave, in his Study of the Gujarati Language, p. 12, footnote, 
has shown that the abnormal preservation in modern Gujarati of certain 
Middle Indian forms was due to deliberate teaching in the medieval 
schools for children of the trading classes. 


In this account of abnormal phonetic development we have been pro- 
ceeding from words of little or no meaning to words of fuller and fuller 


r Rather than directly < IE. wik-; see BSOS. viii, 205. 
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meaning. Among words of comparatively full meaning we shall find some 
adjectives and verbs showing abnormal development. 

As a connecting link with the numerals and pronouns come the words 
for ‘all or whole’. French tout is derived from a shortened form of 
Lat. totus, namely *tétus re-emphasized as *tdttus (otherwise W. Meyer- 
Lübke, Romanisches etym. Wb., 8815) and opposed to Span. todo < tétus. 
Skt. sdrva- ‘all’ appears in the Khotan Pkt. garva- with abnormal z- (s), 
and in Pj. sab (not *sabb), Hi. sab (not *sab). 

Some adjectives denoting admirable qualities may be used with as little 
meaning as terms of politeness. The loss of meaning in the adjective ‘big’ 
is Seen in its constant replacement by other and more expressive adjectives, 
as in English by ‘huge, immense, gigantic’, etc. So Pkt. vadda- ‘big’ appears 
in an abnormal form in Guj. vado (not *oado), Hi. barā, Bg. bara (not 
*bar-) re-emphasized as badda. In French bon represents an unaccented 
form of Lat. bonus, which has its normal form in OFr. buen. A similar 
abnormality is seen in the history of Skt. bhadrd- ‘good’, Pkt. bhalla-, 
but Guj., Nep. bhalo, Hi. bhalà (not *bhal-), Pj. bhala (not *bhalla). 
Asoka has hida- ‘good’ beside expected hita-. 

Adjectives in their attributive use in any case form part of a closely 
knit word-group. It is therefore of interest to observe that in the Old 
Gujarati MS. edited by T. N. Dave (op. cit., p. 1), whereas individual 
words in a sentence are separated from each other by a mark of punctua- 
tion, this mark is not placed between the pronominal adjective and the 
substantive it qualifies. This accounts for the fact that while the instru- 
mental singular of substantives ends in -aim that of adjectives usually 
ends in -aï (Dave, op. cit., p. 23), though both are equally derived from 
Skt. -akena. 

I come finally to the phonetic abnormalities in verbs. Passing over the 
well-known case of the verb ‘to be’ and of auxiliaries which merely define 
the mode or time of the action of the main verbal idea, let us proceed at 
once to the less well recognized case of verbs of fuller meaning. Here in 
several languages we shall find verbs which, owing perhaps to their fre- 
quent use, show abnormal phonetic development. 

Do: In Indo-aryan the verb ‘to do’, though it is not properly an auxiliary, 
is from its nature often grouped with a substantive or adjective to form a 
single verbal idea. Throughout its history in Indo-aryan it shows a number 
of abnormalities. Pali, which maintains -s-, has future kāhati beside 
kasati (formed after dasati < ddsydti with à from ddtum, etc.). Nepali has 
garnu for karnu. Syrian Gypsy has ker- for *kár-. 

With this may be compared the Old Persian which, though normally 
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maintaining IE. r, has kunautiy corresponding to Skt. Kkrnót#. In many 
later Iranian languages, which maintain k-, the k- of this verb has become 
g- or y- (see above, p. 325). 

Say: Sanskrit has aha ‘says’ < *adha (attested in Av. dda and Skt. 2nd 
sg. dttha). Skt. bráviti is equated with Av. mraoiti, and together with 
probable Keltic and Germanic cognates is derived from an IE. *mrewo-, 
mr^wa- (Walde, Vergl. Wb. der idg. Spr., i, 313). But normally (as Wacker- 
nagel, Altindische Grammatik, i, Š 159, states) Skt. mr- is maintained 
unchanged until in Middle Indian of the Midland it becomes m-: Skt. 
mriyáte, Pa. miyyati; Skt. mraksati, Pkt. makkhai. 

Beside Vedic bhánati ‘speaks’ we find Class. Skt. bhdnaii, in which 
-n- < -n- is assumed to be the general Middle Indian change. But there 
seems no reason why the Middle Indian form should have invaded the 
literary language in this particular word. 

In Marathi, in which bh- is normally maintained, this verb is mhan-né, 
and in Nepali often it is pronounced vAan-.! 

Beside the substantive akhénm ‘a saying! with normal akh- < Skt. 
ākhyäna-, Panjabi has the verb ähnā ‘to say’ < Skt. dkhyati (Multani 
akhan, Sindhi Gkhanu, etc.). 

Bengali has abnormal bal- ‘to say’ (with a instead of o) < Pkt. bollai 
(Hi. bolnà, etc.). 

Outside Indo-aryan we may compare Lat. aio, ait beside substantive 
adagium (Brugmann, Grundriss, ?, 672). Campidanian dialect of Sardinia 
nai < narrüre with abnormal loss of -7r- (Meyer-Lübke, Rom. et. Wb., 
5829, without comment). English [sez] < says (beside lays, brays, etc.). 

Get: Later Vedic has grah- beside earlier grabh-, although -bh- is 
normally maintained well into the Middle Indian period. Another word 
for ‘get’, labh-, appears in Asoka (Jaugada and Dhauli) as /ah- with 
abnormal -h- < -bh- (contrast the same root ¿labh- ‘to kill’ in the same 
inscriptions). Old Gujarati lii ‘takes, gets’ < Pkt. li, with abnormal 
; < ë. 

Give: Asoka (Topra) has future dahamti with abnormal -h- < -s- or -ss- 
(Skt. dasydti, Pa. *ddsati > dahati). It is, then, perhaps not chance that 
beside sg. dédami (Sidwpt) we have Skt. pl. dadmah instead of expected 
*dadimah} (8iGouev, Lat. ddmus); and that a past participle tta- (surviving 

r Personal observation. 

2 Various causes have been ascribed for this interchange in Sanskrit of -h- with -bh- 
(and -dh-), in particular the place of the tone or difference in dialectal development and 


subsequent mixture of vocabulary; cf. Wackernagel, Altindische Gr., i, $ 217; Meillet, 
IF.xxxi, 120. 


3 Wackernagel, Altindische Gr., i, Š 75 b accepts this loss as regular in the reduplicated 
formation. 
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in compounds dtta- prdita-) in place of normal *dita- (8orós, Lat. dátus) 
should have been replaced by a new formation dattá-. In the imperative 
we find only dehi < *dédhi. Gujarati in di? ‘gives’ < det (like H; 'takes") 
has unexpected 7 < 2, whereas -éhz normally > -e. 

Does Lat. dé, damus (beside Skt. dádami, Gk. didwyt) represent abnormal 
development (through *ddö, *ddamos), cf. *di/,do, *d'/,damos attested in 
the closely related Italic dialects, Vestin. didet ‘gives’, Pael. dida ‘let him 
give’ = Umbrian dersa, and Lat. reddo < *re-dido? 

Put: Sanskrit has kitá- for expected *dhitd- (= 0erós), a change which 
Brugmann (Vergleichende Gr., i, 641) restricts to contexts in which it was 
preceded by a final vowel or Meillet ascribes to the influence of com- 
pounds 4-hita-, etc., but which equally in either case displays an abnormal 
-h- < -dh-. Abnormal -h- < -dh- again in Pa. dahati < dádhátt. Skt. 
dadhmah for *dadhimah, like dadmah; imperative only dhéhi for *d(h)edhi. 
Compare Lat. pono < *po-sino? 

Go: Vedic Sanskrit has only zh (= 101) and seventy-seven times gaht 
(against gadhí once), beside édhi ‘be’, srudhi ‘hear’. 

Bhadrawahi gah- ‘go’ < gácchati with abnormal -h- < Skt. -cch-. Guj. 
ja-vil < O.Guj. jà- with abnormal a < à. 

A$oka (Dhauli) éhatha ‘you will go’ with -h- < -s- beside ésatha of 
Jaugada. 

Cf. Lat. ambulàre < Fr. aller, which Meyer-Lübke (Rom. et. Wb., 412) 
explains as ‘eine beim Befehl entstandene Kurzform’, like Provencal 
andr < ambitare. 


The fact of abnormal sound-change, even in the case of words of more 
or less normal use, cannot be doubted. It remains to be seen whether 
such change is purely random or whether it fits into some general scheme. 

An examination of the abnormal sound-changes of Indo-aryan discloses 
two facts of general interest: these changes have either anticipated similar 
changes that were normal at a later period or have repeated changes which 
were normal at an earlier period. 

Meillet, in considering the problem of the regularity of sound-changes, 
has rightly stressed the fact that sounds are not isolated phenomena, but 
form a system, and that any change which occurs affects not an isolated 
sound, but the system as a whole. In the Germanic sound-shifting not 
only p, but all the unvoiced plosives of Indo-European became spirants.! 

There sometimes appears to be a general tendency towards a particular 
type of articulation which manifests itself in particular sound-changes 


I Cf. Introduction’, p. 33; and M. Grammont, MSL. xix, 245 ff. 
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wherever circumstances are favourable. Thus M. Grammont (MSL. xix, 
281) postulates for Indo-aryan a tendency to retract the tongue articulation 
towards the middle of the palatal arch: this results in Sanskrit in the 
cerebralization of a # following £ (st > st) and of -n- preceded in the same 
word by 7 or s, whereas in Prakrit every intervocalic -n- became x. It has 
been shown (FRAS., 1924, 571) that in Sindhi this tendency manifests 
itself in the case of Middle Indian d- and -dd- > d- and -d-, while t- 
with its more energetic pronunciation is maintained. 

Just as the less energetic pronunciation of the lenis d allows the mani- 
festation in it of a general articulatory tendency, so also the absence of 
attention on the part of the speaker while pronouncing a word, or part of 
a word, is a similar favourable circumstance for the manifestation of the 
tendency. In Asoka, where -d- is normally maintained, in the numerals 
Mansehr trédasa and Kalsi duvddasa it has become -d-. 

The intervocalic single consonants of Sanskrit all tend to open in later 
Indo-aryan and to lose their precise articulation. The most favourably 
placed for this development are the voiced aspirates, and of these the most 
favourably placed are those involving difficult movements to effect occlu- 
sion; and indeed in the pre-Sanskrit period IE. gh and gh before palatal 
vowels, having become *g’h or *d’h, have lost their occlusion and appear 
as h. In the Rgvedic dialect -d- and -dh- had lost their occlusion and 
become -/- and -/h-. Nevertheless, -dh- and -bh- remain generally in Indo- 
aryan until at least after the period of Asoka. But at least a thousand years 
before the general change of -dh-, -bh- to -h-, this change has appeared 
in the adverbs saká, thd, kuhá; in certain special words (d)hita- : ddhita-, 
grah-:grabh-, (later A$okan lah-:alabh-); and in certain terminations. 
These last are instructive. 

IE. *-medha, which is isolated and, of course, found only in polysyllabic 
forms, appears in Sanskrit only as -mahi. The imperative ending -dhi, 
on the other hand, may occur after stems ending in consonants, such as 
pipredhi, and is frequent in dissyllabic forms. Nevertheless, it appears as 
-hi in certain favourable conditions, e.g. srnuhi (7) against synudhi (5),' in 
dissyllabic forms after a long vowel, mahi, sahi, pāhi, as opposed to -dhi 
after a short vowel, kydhi, vrdhi, srudhi, sprdhi. But in the abnormal case 
of the verb ‘to go’ even in these conditions we have only zhi, and gahi 
seventy-nine times to gadhi once. 

Intervocalic -7-, which already in favourable conditions has become 
-n- in Sanskrit, normally becomes -z- in Prakrit. Classical Sanskrit has 
bhan- ‘to say’, beside earlier bhan-. 

Intervocalic ~y- was normally maintained in Pali, but for the most part 
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was lost in later Indo-aryan languages. Yet Pali already has dvuso < *dusd 
< *ayusah nom. voc. plur. of *ayis- = ayusmant-. 

The Middle Indian long consonants, resulting from assimilation of 
Sanskrit consonant groups, have everywhere been shortened except in 
Panjabi and Lahnda (and here, too, in favourable conditions). This shorten- 
ing is anticipated in Pkt. vane ‘I suppose’ (<< manne < Skt. mdnye), which 
further shows a development of initial m-, realized at a later date in normal 
words containing intervocalic -m-. 

-ss- was prematurely reduced to -s- in the Khotan Pkt. termination 
-asa, and Gypsy -es. 

Skt. muhuh, if from *mrhu- = Av. m’r’2zu-, Gk. Bpayds (J. Bloch, Donum 
natalicium Schrijnen, 369), shows the change in the adverb ‘suddenly, 
often’ of z > u, which was not normally realized till about the time of 
Asoka (muta < mrtá-). 

In Pali wih > ih; later in Prakrit ums > is (pisa? < pimsati), but ims 
and ims are still maintained in Pali as -ims. The change in Pali of ims to 
-is- in the numerals visati, tisam, catidlisam is another example of abnormal, 
but anticipatory, sound-change in a special class of words. 


In all these cases we have been considering anticipatory sound-changes 
which were subsequently realized in later forms of Indo-aryan. But some 
abnormal sound-changes appear to be manifestations of a general tendency, 
which breaking out here and there, only fully realizes itself in the excep- 
tionally favourable conditions of the abnormal word. 

The general tendency to voice and open intervocalic consonants extends 
to -s- only over a limited area—in some Dardic dialects it became -z-, in 
Panjabi, Lahnda, and Sindhi -h-, but over the rest of the area, where -s- 
is maintained, -#- appears abnormally for s in numerals, Pkt. earaha, 
baraha, etc.; in pronouns, Ap. ehu, ahu < és6, asau; in terminations, 
-asya > -aga or -üha, -isya- of the future > -is-, -ih-, -ih- in Prakrit. 
This -sy- is already -h- after a long vowel in the three particular verbs 
‘to be’, ‘to go’, ‘to give’, hdhamti, ehatha, dáhariti, and in Pali also in the 
verb ‘to do’, RGhami. 

Initial bh- is generally maintained as an occlusive in Indo-aryan, but in 
Bengali it has opened to v- bilabial. This change has occurred in a word of 
address in Panjabi vhdi < bhai, in the verb ‘to say’ in Nepali vhani < 
bhani. And, doubtless, Marathi mhan-né ‘to say’ represents a *vhan-né 
(with v nasalized from the following n) < bhdnati. 


z [n this case, however, we have also Vedic prdiiga- (if < prayuga-) and Pali ávudha- 
< dyudha-, neither of which appears to be a word belonging to a special class. 
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Intervocalic Skt. -z-, like other intervocalic unvoiced plosives, was 
everywhere voiced at some period after Asoka, yet in Asokan Inscriptions 
we have hida- ‘good’ for hitd-; and Pali, maintaining -£-, has -d- in the ac- 
cessory word ‘or’, udahu < Skt. utaho. This -d- subsequently became -y- 
and disappeared over most of the Indo-aryan area. What were the inter- 
mediaries between -d- and -y-, we cannot prove. Only in the North-West, 
in Khowar and Kalasha, in Syrian and European Gypsy, where it becomes 
r and /, have we evidence for an intermediate d. This tendency for an 
intervocalic dental to become a spirant resulting in r is already realized 
by the time of Agoka in the pronominal tarisa-, yàrisa- (< Skt. tadysa-, 
yadysa-); in the Pali numerals sattari < saptati-, baraha < dvádasa, etc. 

Finally, although Skt. mr- generally becomes m-, nevertheless the 
tendency displayed in intervocalic -mr-, which generally became -mbr- > 
-mb-, is manifested in one Dardic language, Khowar, which has br- < mr-, 
e.g. brium ‘I die’ < *mriyámi. It is precisely this development which is 
anticipated in Sanskrit in the verb ‘to say’, bri < *mri-. 

These facts enable us to draw the following conclusions with reference 
to sound-change in general. 

1. The greater the loss of meaning in a word (to which, doubtless, fre- 
quency of use largely contributes), the earlier is the manifestation of any 
particular sound-change in that word. 

2. For a period at least both the old and the new sound are used in 
a language, and probably by the same speakers. In Indo-aryan it took at 
least a thousand years to establish the new sound -A- in place of the old 
-dh- in all the words in which -dh- originally appeared. 

3. A general tendency towards change of sound in a particular direction 
(e.g. cerebralization of consonants) may persist in a language for a long 
period of time, manifesting itself from time to time in different parts of 
the linguistic area, or wherever conditions specially favouring the change 
occur. 

I will not here venture any speculation as to what the phonetic realities 
are which condition such a tendency. 


30. Sanskrit puspa- and pusya- 


IN an illuminating article, ‘Le traitement du groupe sanskrit sifflante -+ m’? 
Jules Bloch suggests that in the North-West dialects of Indo-aryan the 
groups sp and sp became ss and ss if preceded by a labial at the beginning 
of the word: Kashmiri braswar ‘Thursday’ < brhaspativara- (cf. Pkt. 
bahassadi-, bihassai-), and MS. Dutreuil de Rhins pusa-, Kash. pas ‘flower’ 
< püspa-. This contrasts with the development labial—sp > labial—pph 
in Pkt. bihapp(h)ai-, Hindi bihphai, Nepali biphe, and in Pa. Pkt. puppha- 
(see below). 

Middle Indian pussa- is further attested in two of the Dardic languages: 
Kalasha pu'sik3 (‘pish’ Leitner, ‘püsik’ Grierson), Gawar-Bati pu'sa. 

To these may perhaps be added a third word: Panjabi bhas m.5 ‘steam’ 
< Skt. bdspa-.° The relationship of Kash. baha, baha m. ‘steam’, instead 
of expected *bāś, is obscure. After a short vowel the double sibilant 
remains a sibilant in Kashmiri (mdsyati, pdsyati, tusyati, bhdsman- > 
nasun, pasun, tosun, bas). If after a long vowel it became -h- (*bassa- > 
baha), then késyur" < kasmird- must have been influenced by kasir” < 
kdsmira-. 

If Bloch is correct in postulating a development sp > ss when preceded 
by a labial, there is no need for Helmer Smith's? ingenious and tempting 
assumption of an earlier *pusman- as a starting-point for both Skt. puspa- 
and MI. pussa-. 

But there are in other modern Indo-aryan languages forms of the word 


1 Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, ix, 1, 1937, pp. 41-42. 

2 MSL. xxi, 261—70. 

3 For the Kalasha and Gawar-Bati forms I am indebted to a communication from 
Professor G. Morgenstierne. 4 The Pisaca Languages, 131. 

5 Wrongly given as feminine in Nepali Dictionary, 434 b s. 

6 The initial of this word appears in three forms. 1. b- in Skt. baspa-, Pa. bappa- m. 
‘tear’, Pkt. bappha- m. n., Desi bappha- f.; Sindhi bapha f. ‘steam’, Gujarati baph m. f., 
Marathi baph f.; Singhalese bapa ‘tears’. 2. v- in Skt. vdspa-, Pa. vappa-, Desi vapphaula- 
‘very hot’; Mar. väph f. ‘steam’. (The forms of Kumaoni Nep. baph, Oriya bampha, Hi. 
baph f. may represent either b- or v-.) 3. bh- in Pj. bhàs, bhăph f., Nep. Assamese Bengali 
bhap, Or. bhüpa, bhadmpa, Hi. bhaph. The last may be due to a contamination with Skt. 
bhásman- ‘ashes, dust’, which undoubtedly survives in Pj. bhass f. ‘ashes’, Si. bhasu f., 
etc., see Nep. Dict., s.v. bhàs? 476 a 22. The relation of meaning ‘vapour, dust’ is paralleled 
in Skt. busá- n. ‘mist, vapour(?)’ RV., ‘chaff’, Kaus. Cf. further Nep. Dict., s.v. dhulo, 
and Mar. busé n. ‘drizzle, mist’, bhüs n. ‘chaff’. Are the Mod. IA. forms of busá- with 
bh- (Nep. Dict., 481 b 7) also due to contamination with bhdsman-? Cf. the juxtaposition 
of the two words in Nepali bhàs-bhus ‘trifle, nothing’. 

7 MSL. xxi, 271. 
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for ‘flower’ which are derived, not from MI. pussa-, but from *pussa-. 
These are Shina (of Gures) pusu m., Palola pi'stk, Dameli pus! Since 
certainly in the North-West (and probably throughout all Indo-aryan) Skt. 
-sy- > -SS-, it is hardly possible to separate *pussa- from Skt. púsya- n. 
(one MS. of AV. also pusyá-) ‘flower’. Indeed the modern forms support 
the reading pusya- against the variant puspa- found at each of the occur- 
rences of the word; and there is no need to suppose with K. F. Geldner? 
or W. D. Whitney,’ that the well-known púspa- was written piisya- 
through copyists’ errors. Doubtless, the same púsya appears in pusyaratha- 
= pusparatha-. 

Kalasha (of Rumbur), too, contrasts usik flower, if from *avapusya- 
(cf. Pa. opuppha- ‘bud’ < *avapuspa-), with pu'sik < püspa-. W. Geiger! 
correctly derives Sgh. pus ‘mildew’ from pusya- and relates it with Pa. 
p(h)ussa- in p(h)ussa-ratha-, etc., pisya- also gives Or. pusa ‘Aconitum 
Napellus'; and to Pa. phussa- perhaps belong, despite their meaning, Guj. 
phis n. ‘grass’, Mar. phus-kat n. ‘bits of chaff, grass, etc.’, Bihari Hi. Pj. 
phis m. ‘dry grass and straw’. 

G. Morgenstierne’ derives the Kafiri forms, Kati pis, Waigeli pis from 
pusya-. He points out that in these languages intervocalic s after ¿ and u 
became s. On the other hand, s is palatalized by a following y, s(z)y > Ki): 
e.g. Kati a'š; ‘mouth’, Waigeli as < dis(z)ya-. 

Kash. pés m. ‘flower’, Lahnda pussi f., and Si. pusi f. ‘flower of Capparis 
aphylla' are ambiguous: they may represent either pussa- or *pussa-. 

On the other hand, puspa- is undoubtedly the origin of Kafiri Ashkun 
pa'sup, Prasun (v)ispik? and 'oispego, Pa.Pkt. puppha-, Hi. phüp m.,° 
Sgh. pup. 

The existence of pusya- (AV.), pusya- (Pan.) ‘name of an asterism’ was, 
doubtless, antagonistic to the survival of pusya- ‘flower’. It is, perhaps, 
not chance that Kashmiri, which has pés ‘flower’ (whether < pusya- or 
puspa-), uses for the month not pusyd- (as in Hi. Mar. pas), but pausa- > 
poh, puh (as in Si. pohu, Guj. pos). 

The pair puspa-:pusya- (pusyá-) has a parallel in sdspa-:sasyd-, if B. 
Ghosh is right in assuming an original *saspa- for the former.!? 


! Unless Dameli is to be classed as a Kafiri language; see Morgenstierne, Report . . . 
N.W. India, 60. 

2 Der Rigveda übersetzt und erläutert, note to r, 191, I2. 

3 Atharvaveda Samhita, Translation, note to xix, 44, 5. 


4 Etymologie des Singhalesischen, 56. 5 NTS. ti, 109. 
6 With these feminines cf. pusyd- f. ‘a partic. plant’ in AV. viii, 7, 6. 
7 G. Morgenstierne, Report . . . NW. India, 66. 8 NTS. vii, 104. 


9 Initial ph-, like that of Pa. phussa- < pisya-, is perhaps due to contamination with 
phulla- > Hi. phiil. ‘flower’, etc. 


10 Les Formations nominales et verbales en p du sanskrit, 34 ff.; cf. BSOS. viii, 215. 
19 713582X Bb 


31. Panjabi pabb = Avestic frabda-' 


AVESTIC has a series of compounds in which the word for ‘foot’, IE. 
*ped-, appears in its weakest ablaut grade, viz. -bd-:bibda-, Oribda-, 
vispabda- ‘double, treble, universal fetter’. Corresponding to these Sanskrit 
has forms with full grade: dvipád-, RV. nom. -pdat, Pan. dví- ‘two-footed’, 
RV. tripdd-, AV. sárvapad-; also RV. apád- 'footless' and, with other 
numerals, RV. cdtuspad-, AV. sdtpad-, VS. saptdpad-, RV. astdpad-, 
Satápad-, sahásrapad-. 

Most of the Sanskrit compounds in -pad- have corresponding thematic 
forms: VS. dvipada-, SBr. dvipada-, dvipáda-, TS. tripáda-, SBr. tri-, 
Kaus. tripada-, SBr. cátuspáda-, páficapada-, RV. páñcapada-, VS. sát- 
pada-, GopBr. saftpada-, AV. saptápada-, lex. astapada- m. ‘spider’, 
MBh. astapdda-, Paücat. apada-, TS. apadáka-. It is not possible to say 
whether these are thematic extensions of compounds ending in -pad- or 
new compounds containing the thematic stems padd- n. and páda- m. 
‘foot’. The accent of tripáda- points in this case at least to a thematic 
extension of tripdd-. 

Avestic has two other words with the grade -bd- in abda nom. sg. f. 
‘not to be trodden on” and upabdi (v. Il. -a, -e) loc. sg. ‘ascent’. The 
antiquity of this type is proved by similar isolated formations in Sanskrit 
and Greek: Skt. VS. dbda- m. ‘year’,+ upabd-á-, -i- m. ‘noise of trampling’; 
Gk. éiBda ‘day after a festival’. 

The thematic forms of compounds with *-ped- are based on more than 
one ablaut grade of the second member: -bd- in the forms already quoted, 
*-pod- or *-pod- in Umbrian dupursus 'bipedibus', peturpursus,? and 
possibly Skt. -pad- before -bh- and -su case-endings, e.g. deipátsu.? This 
variety points to an earlier type of compound in which *-ped- was a root- 
noun subject to vowel-alternation in its declension. Such a stem may 
survive in Avestic loc. sg. upabdi.? Nevertheless, it is possible, perhaps 


r Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, xii, 3 and 4, 1948, pp. 641-44. 

2 Perhaps rather ‘untrodden’. 

3 See also Note 2 on p. 373. 

4 Wackernagel, Az. Gr., ii, 1, p. 110. 

s Walde-Pokorny, Vergl. Wb. der idg. Spr., ii, p. 24, suggest that these last two are to be 
related more directly with the verbal root seen in Skt. pádyate, etc. 

6 Buck, Gr. of Oscan and Umbrian?, p. 62. 

7 Wackernagel, Az. Gr., iii, p. 235. But these are in fact of later occurrence than the 
corresponding forms with -pad-. 

8 Wackernagel, Ai. Gr., ii, p. 236. H. Frisk, Zur indoiranischen u. griechischen Nominal- 
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even probable, that many of the actually recorded compounds of which 
the second member is athematic, such as Skt. dvipád-, Gk. dimovus, Lat. 
bipés, are later creations from the simplex within the individual languages, 
which have replaced the thematic type represented by Avestic bibda-. 
Two considerations support this view: 

Firstly, these forms show no trace of zero grade -bd- in their declension. 
On the contrary, their vocalization agrees with that of the simplex: dizous: 
rovs, bipés: pes, doipád- : pád-. 

Secondly, most of the forms containing the ancient -bd- have lost any 
direct connection with the idea of ‘foot’: Gk. àz/f8a ‘day after a festival’, 
Skt. dbda- ‘year’, upabdd- ‘noise of trampling’, Av. upabd- ‘ascent’, bibda-, 
etc., ‘double fetter’. Where the word retains its direct connection with 
‘foot’, it is remodelled after the simplex: dvipdd-, Širovs, bipés, etc. Even 
Avestic, in which more -bd- forms survive than in other languages, has 
Gripadam navap?, which may be either thematic or athematic stems;' its 
abda ‘untrodden’ is replaced in Ossetic by eved < *apada-.” So in Sanskrit 
the ancient ábda- remains as ‘year’, but is replaced by apád- in the meaning 
“footless’.3 

This view is supported by the history of the word for ‘forepart of the 
foot’, which in Avestic is frabda-. The corresponding form in Pahlavi 
is almost certainly to be read fraBd.* Bartholome’s alternative reading 
frapad appears to be based upon his erroneous assumption of a consonant- 
stem in the Avesta, for which he posits frapad- varying with frabd-. 
On the contrary, the forms recorded, although considered ambiguous by 
Frisk5 and Duchesne-Guillemin,$ point to a thematic stem frabda-, viz. 
acc. sg. frabdam, acc. du. frabda. From a consonant-stem frapad- the 
expected forms would be *frapádom *frapada: cf. simplex pddam pada 
and Skt. compound, e.g. nom. dvipdt acc. dvipádam, etc. Even the ancient 
root-noun ksdm-, which has the weakest grade in nom. ksdh acc. ksdam, 
has nom. du. ksdmd. Finally, in the compound frabdo-drajo the first ele- 
ment, as both Frisk and Duchesne-Guillemin agree, is a thematic stem 
rather than a genitive in -as. 


bildung, p. 53, can scarcely be right in proposing upabd- as a possible secondary formation 
from thematic *upabda-. But the v.l. upabda might be conceived of as loc. sg. of an -z- 
stem (cf. Skt. upabdí-). 


r Duchesne-Guillemin, Les Composés de P Avesta, p. 18r. 

2 Professor H. W. Bailey, who has drawn my attention to this, remarks that just as 
abda occurs in a passage connected with snow, so Oss. ævæd as an epithet of snow means 
*without footprints, smooth'. 

3 Skt. ápada- n. ‘where one should not come’ or ‘that which is no place for’ (AV. vi. 
29.2) is a compound of padd- n. ‘place’. 

4 Communication from Professor H. W. Bailey. 5 Op. cit., p. 53. 

6 Op. cit., p. 35, but on p. 143 he posits the athematic form. 
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In Sanskrit only a form with full vocalization, prdpad-, is attested. The 
Petersburg Dictionary gives one reference, AV. vi. 24.2, where it occurs 
in gen. du. prdpadoh (not, be it noted, *prabdoh). Bochtlingk and Roth, 
and others following them, ascribe to it feminine gender. For this there 
appears no authority. Perhaps they unwittingly transferred to it the 
gender of prápad- f., root-noun connected with $rápadyate. Since com- 
pounds of this type appear normally to retain the gender of the simplex, 
e.g. prahasta- m., prapáni- m., we might expect prápad- ‘forepart of the 
foot’ to have the gender of pád- m., which indeed Bartholome ascribes 
to it. This is borne out by the thematic extension in Pa. papada-, which 
though only attested in Abhidhanappadipika 277 is probably genuine, 
since its masculine gender! separates it from the Skt. prápada- 'forepart 
of the foot’, of which the neuter gender ascribed to it in Amarakosa 
2.6.2.22, is attested by prápadani in AV. viii. 6.15. Just as prápad- m. (?) 
is a new creation from the simplex pád- m. (replacing *prabda-), so prápada- 
n. is a new creation from the simplex RV. padá- n. ‘foot’ rather than a 
thematic extension of prdpad- m. 

The older Indo-aryan *prabda- = Av. frabda- survives in Panjabi pabb 
m. 'forepart of the foot’; Lahnda (Multani and W. Panjabi) abb m. ‘ball 
of the foot’, (Awankart) pab ‘toe’, (Jukes) pab f. (!) “ball or front part of 
sole of foot or shoe’; Sindhi pabu m.? ‘ball of the foot’. 

In Indo-aryan the first of a group of two stops, being unexploded, is 
assimilated to the second. The expected development of bd is, therefore, dd; 
and this is found in Skt. sdbda- m. > Pa. Pkt. sadda- m.; Pj. sadda m. 
‘invitation’; Lahnda (Mult.) sadd m. ‘shout’, (W. Pj.) sadd m., (Awan.) 
sad, (Jukes) sadd m.; Si. sadu, -o m. 

Pabb, etc., represent earlier *pradba- > MI. *pabba-. The metathesis 
of bd > db was perhaps induced by the fact that it resulted in both syllables 
beginning with a labial. Two forms, one of which is due to a metathesis, 
may co-exist in the speech even of an individual. But even if Middle 
Indian received both *padda- and *pabba- from earlier *prabda- and 
*pradba-, the second would have every chance of eventual survival, for 
*padda- clashes with *padda- < parda- m. ‘breaking wind’ (> Pj. padd 
m., Lah. padd, pad m., Si. padu m.). The not unnatural avoidance of a 
form of a word, homonymous with this, is borne out by the fact that the 
Sanskrit parda- párdate (though of IE. origin) are recorded only by the 
lexicographers. 


i The queried feminine papada of PTS. Dictionary appears to be due to the same 
mistake as the lexicographers made for Skt. prápad-. 
2 Wrongly connected with Skt. pddma- in my Nepali Dictionary, 389 b 15. 
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There would not have been an equal urge to avoid the clash of *pabba- 
*forepart of the foot’ with a possible *pabba- ‘lotus’ < pádma- m.n. In 
Middle Indian Skt. -dm- has four developments: -dum-, -mh-, *-bb-, -dd-. 
In point of fact the simple pádma- survived only with the first two develop- 
ments: (1) Pa. paduma-, Pkt. paüma- pomma-, OBg. paura ‘lotus’, Sgh. 
piyuma; cf. Skt. padmandla- m. 'lotus-stalk': Bhojpuri pawanar, Awadhi 
paünari, Hi. paunar m.; Skt. padmini- f. ‘lotus’: Pa. padumini- f., Pkt. 
paümini-, Guj. (old) poini, (mod.) poen f. ‘lotus’. (2) Pkt. pamha-, Khowar 
pom ‘name of two edible plants with either yellow or red leaves',! Kashmiri 
pam-pos m. ‘lotus’, pamba-hakh m. ‘stalk of wild rhubarb’; cf. Skt. pad- 
masaras- n.: Ksh. pambasar m. ‘lake full of lotuses’; Skt. padmdksa- n.: 
Ksh. pambuch, gen. "bachas, m. ‘lotus seed’. 

The third development with -bb- survives in the derivative padmini- f. 
> Pj. pabban f. ‘lotus’; Lah. pabbin f., (Jukes) pabin; Si. pabini f. ‘lotus 
fruit’.” 

Nevertheless, itis perhaps significant thatit is precisely in those languages 
which show the development -dm- > -bb- and which preserve *pabba- < 
*prabda- that the derivative padmini- has taken the place of the simple 
pddma- which otherwise would have clashed with *pabba- ‘forepart of the 
foot’. 

Finally, the new prdpad- with its thematic extension Pa. papada- re- 
mained at least into the Pali period fully intelligible from its formation. 
Why then did it not survive into Modern Indo-aryan, instead of its more 
ancient, but less readily intelligible, rival *prabda-? At least this can be 
said, it would have clashed in form with the descendants of Skt. prapd-: 
Kumaoni pau, Hi. id. f., Pj. id. m. (see Nep. Dict. s.v. pauwa). 

Note. G. Morgenstierne, Indo-Iranian Frontier Languages, ii, pp. 193-94, 
suggests derivation of Munji dvd ‘ford’ and possibly Wakhi vadek ‘path’ 
from *d-bda-, and Baluchi badik ‘beach impassable at high tide’ from 
abda-. 

r From a MS. vocabulary of Khowar collected by Lieut.-Col. D. L. R. Lorimer. 

2 The only other instance I know of a word with Skt. -dm- surviving in modern Indo- 
aryan is VS. ódman- n. ‘flood’, Pan. odma- m. ‘wetting’, with -bb- in Kumaoni wob 
‘wetness’, and -dd- in Pkt. odda- ‘wet’, Hi. od m. ‘wetness’, odá ‘wet’, Bg. odd ‘wet’, Ass. 
oda ‘half-dried’, Or. oda ‘wetness’, oda ‘wet’. This fourth development, -dm- > -dd-, 
appears in Skt. chádman- n. ‘roof, covering’: Pa. chadda- n. ‘roof, veil’ (Pkt. chatima-, 
choma-, chamma- m.n. ‘covering, deceit’); Bg. chád ‘roof’? (S. K. Chatterji, Bengali 
Language, p. 506, wrongly < chattra-); *avacchadman-: Mar. osad -t f. ‘shade’. If, as 
evidenced above, -dd- represents the regular development of -dm- in Hindi and Bengali, 


these languages may have adopted the forms based on paduma- (< pddma-) to avoid 
a clash with the descendant of parda-. 


32. Sinhalese ul : chil" 


IN Word, vol. 3, pp. 82-83, P. Tedesco defends the derivation of Skt. stthird- 
from earlier *sythird- against the doubts expressed by Mansion in Esquisse 
d'une histoire de la langue sanscrite, p. 131, and Kuiper in Acta Orientaha, 
vol. 20, p. 331. One may imagine that by the time of the Rigvedic texts 
the vowel r had in appropriate surroundings acquired an z- timbre, and 
that in this word the z- element disappeared before the influence of the 
preceding s. Tedesco supports this argument by showing that the develop- 
ment -ith- < -rth- is only one of the dialectal developments which may 
be expected of the group y+ dental and which are in fact found. In Middle 
Indian, as is well known, Skt. z appears as z (or sometimes z in the presence 
of labials) or z,2 while a succeeding dental stop either remains a dental 
(which subsequently disappears) or becomes a cerebral. Precisely this 
variation is found in the word for ‘loose’ and Tedesco rightly points out 
that the alternation z/a in Pa. sithila- and sathila-, Pkt. sidhila- and sadhila- 
presupposes z, i.e. Skt. *srthir/la-. The alternation between dental and 
cerebral is similarly cogent. The exact 1soglosses in the history of r and 
of r+dental have been blurred by much interdialectal borrowing of 
vocabulary. Nevertheless, the development of r-|-dental to a+-dental is 
shown by J. Bloch, La langue marathe, pp. 47, 117, to be normal or at least 
dominant for Marathi. It is, therefore, important to adduce here Mar. sahil, 
sail ‘loose’, which attests an earlier *sathilla- with a dental, and which 
appears to be the true Marathi form beside the borrowed sadhal ‘lavish, 
liberal’ < Pkt. sadhila-. 

In Sinhalese the regular development of y is to a, and of a succeeding 
dental to a cerebral: e.g. krtá-, hrta-, mrtd- > kala, ala, mala: further 
examples in W. Geiger, A Grammar of the Sinhalese language, p. 393 and 
P. B. F. Wijeratne, Bull. SOAS. xi, p. 836. 

The words showing ¿ (or u) < y and the disappearance of a subsequent 
dental are, without doubt, loans either from neighbouring Indo-aryan 
dialects before the speakers of Sinhalese left India or in the majority of 
cases from the language of religion, Pali: thus si#iga ‘horn’ is a loan from 


1 Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Seriesi, 1955, pp. 73-75: 

2 There is some evidence that after a consonant this iju or a resulted from an inter- 
mediate stage ri/ru or ra, the r being preserved in the dialects which maintained such a 
consonant group and being assimilated in others: e.g. prechdti in the Niya Documents 
prichati, pru®, Kashmiri prichun, and nirükrta-, in Pkt. nirakkiya-. Initially there was a 
divergence, e.g. fksa- in Pkt. rikkha-, riccha- beside accha- and *iksa- (Shina ich, etc.). 

3 Geiger unnecessarily posits *izaya < rná- rather than, with Wijeratne,Bull. SOAS. 
xi, p. 836 *anaya as the immediate forerunner of naya ‘debt’. 
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Pa. singa- beside añga < Skt. $frga-. To this last class belongs thil ‘loose’ 
which Geiger, Sinhalese Etymology, p. 24, derives directly from Skt. 
Sithila- and Tedesco, loc. cit., apparently from *$rthirá- ; but it is, in fact, 
a loan from Pa. sithila- which was adopted before the change of initial 
s- to h- or of intervocalic -th- to -h-. 

The true Sinhalese descendant of *sythira- is lihil. Various explanations 
of this word have been offered. J. Bloch, La langue marathe, p. 343, com- 
pares both it and zhil with the group of Pkt. dhilla-, but initial Pkt. 
d(h)- becomes Sgh. d-, e.g. dë < daka-. Geiger, Sinhalese Grammar, p. 88, 
speaks of the initial Z- of #hal being an assimilation without further defining 
the process, but in Sinhalese Etymology, p. 24, suggests that it is ¿il in- 
fluenced by Juhu ‘light’. 

Tedesco, loc. cit., derives lihil as follows: *srthira- > *srithira- > 
*slithila- > *lihila-. This ignores two normal phonetic developments of 
Sinhalese (1) -rih- > -al- and (2) śl- > s- or possibly sil-, but not L: 
e.g. sema ‘mucus’ < slegmán-, sova ‘singing’ < slóka-, beside which silitu 
‘touching’, szlutu ‘sticking to’, stlova “stanza, song’ are probably loans from 
Pa. silittha-, siloka-. 

Nevertheless, hil is the real Sinhalese descendant of *sythira-, though 
the intermediate stages are different from those hypothecated by Tedesco. 
*srthira- > sathila- (attested in one of the Pali forms) > sadhila- (attested 
for. Prakrit, especially for Ardhamagadhi) > *halil > *hilil > *Hhil > 
lihil. The change of *halil to *hilil is regular, for a followed by z becomes i: 
see Geiger, Sinh. Gr., p. 23, and Wijeratne, Bull. SOAS. xii, p. 176. The 
metathesis of # and the consonant opening the next syllable is common, 
and Geiger, op. cit., p. 89, gives 7 examples of the type /aha ‘invitation- 
tablet’? < *hala < Salakd, muhudu ‘ocean’ < *humudu < samudra-. To 
these we can now add ZA? 

To sum up Zhil is the native Sinhalese word, and like the Prakrit and, 
among the modern languages, the Marathi forms, points to an original 
*srthird-, from the Pali descendant of which, viz. sithila-, the other 
Sinhalese form, thil, is a loan. 


r There is little to support a connection of Pkt. dhilla- (*dhila- in Si. dhiro) with Pkt. 
salidhila-. It is widespread in Indo-aryan (see Nepali Dictionary, p. 266 b 12) and is 
perhaps connected with *dhilla- ‘lump’ in Beng. dhil ‘lump’, Maith. dhil ‘louse’, Mar. 
dhil n. ‘potbelly’, and *dhella- ‘lump’ which is also widespread (See Nep. Dict. s.v. 
dhela: to examples there given may be added Pashai dal a plural affix, Kash. dēla ‘clod’, 
Bhalesi dhell, Kum. dhelo, Bhojp. dhelwas ‘sling’ (< *dhellapása-): cf. Eng. lumpish in 
the sense ‘stupidly dull, sluggishly inactive’ (NED.). For Pkt. dhella- Hemachandra 
Degin. 4, 16 only gives the meaning ‘adhana. 

z 'This metathesis was already suggested in Nep. Dict. p. 266 b 20. It is possible that 
in la(ya) ‘heart’ < hfdaya- we have a similar metathesis (*hala- > laha- > la-) rather 
than the unexplained, though not unparalleled, loss of initial (A)a-. 


33. Prakrit seneha-, sinha- ‘snow’’ 


WHATEVER was the original meaning of IE *sneig"h-, it is clear that it 
already meant 'snow' in the time of Indo-European community. Words 
of that group are to be found in all branches of Indo-European except 
Hittite, Albanian, Armenian and Tocharian (of which in any case the 
recorded vocabulary is small). Moreover, there is striking agreement of 
ancient forms, e.g. the root-noun of Gk. vida = Lat. nivem; the present 
stem of Gk. veije: = Lat. nivit (probably with 7) = OHG sniwan = Av. 
snaézaiti (cf. Sogd. 1 sg. prec. szystw); the nasal stem of Lat. minguit = 
Lith. sniñga; the thematic noun-stem of Goth. snaiws = Lith. smiégas = 
OSlav. snéges = Shughni zem; probably < Prim. Iranian *snaiga- (G. 
Morgenstierne, ‘Notes on Shughni’, Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogoidenskap, 
I, 1928, p. 79). Finally a Pahlavi word for ‘snow’, which, though of un- 
certain reading, probably is snihn (or snihr), may reflect an ancient neuter 
r[r.- stem *snig"hr[n.? 

Nevertheless, at the two extremities of Indo-European we find words 
agreeing exactly in form with the words for ‘snow’ but having the meaning 
‘drop, rain, wet’. These are Olr. snige ‘drop, rain’, smzgid ‘drips, rains’, 
and Skt. snthyati (Dhatupatha, Caraka, Susruta) ‘is moist, viscid, oily, 
attached to, affectionate’. 

Outside Keltic and Indo-aryan there are other indications, though less 
certain, of an original meaning of ‘wetness’ attaching to this word-group. 

In Iranian, Av. snaégana-3 (nom. sg. m. -d) occurs as an epithet of a 
wolf (Vend. 13.40) and of a dog compared with an infant (Vend. 13.48). 
Bartholomae (Altir. Wb., p. 1626) connects it with snaég- ‘to snow’ and 
translates ‘geifernd, eig. Schnee fallen lassend sva. Schaum, Geifer aus 
dem Maul, Mund fliessen lassend (?)’.4 But ‘wetness’ rather than ‘snow’ 


! Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, xviii, 3, 1956, pp. 449-52. 

2 Communication from Professor W. B. Henning. 

3 According to a communication from Professor W. B. Henning this may represent 
snaézána-, i.e. a present participle of snaéziaiti beside snaézant-. 

4 H. Willman-Grabowska (‘Le chien dans lAvesta et dans les Védas', Rocznik 
Orjentalistyczny, VIL, [for] 1931-2, [pub.] 1934, 57-58) translates this word, as applied to 
a wolf, ‘écumant de bave’, as applied to a dog, ‘caressant’, but without offering any 
reasons for the latter. 

V. Pisani (vest. snaéZana’, Rivista degli studi orientali, xv, 1935, 364) supports 
Willman-Grabowska and compares (1) 'geifernd' with OSlav. snézini ‘snowy’ and (2) 
‘caressant’ with OSlav. nézinü ‘carezzevole’, which he equates as a form without initial s- 
with Skt. smihyati ‘is affectionate’, snigdhd- ‘oily, soft, dear’, snehah ‘grease, love’, and 
refers to Miklosich, Etym. Wb. der slav. Spr., Wien, 1886, 215. 
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might be thought to characterize the slaver of a dog or the dribble of an 
infant. 

In Baltic, Old Prussian has snigslo “Teich, dough or paste’, which E. 
Berneker (Die preussische Sprache, p. 322) relates to Skt. snih-. 

The identity of the Old Irish words with IE *sneig"h- ‘snow’ is not 
challenged, perhaps because in Middle Irish snechta (cf. Gk. vederds 
‘falling snow’) occurs with the meaning ‘snow’. On the other hand, the 
identity of Skt. snih- with this group has been the subject of doubt, 
although the correspondence in form of the Indo-aryan words with those 
of the other languages with the meaning ‘snow’ is striking: sníh- = Gk. 
vida, Lat. nivem; snihyati = Welsh nyfio; snéhati (causative according to 
Naigh. 2.19) = Av. snaé&aiti, Gk. veider, Lat. nivit; snéha- = OSlav. 
snégo, Lith. sniégas, Goth. snaiws. 

Uhlenbeck (Kurzpef. etym. Wb. der altind. Spr., s.v. sníhyati) connects 
them by assuming the original meaning to be 'shine', whence on the one 
side ‘snow’ and on the other ‘oiliness’. Walde-Pokorny (Vergl. Wb. der 
indogerm. Spr., 11, 695) rightly doubt this, but their own hesitation in 
accepting the semantic change of ‘snow’ to ‘wet’ seems less justified. In 
some conditions snow is a most effective wetting agent, and in any case 
the demarcation between snow, sleet, and cold rain is not very precise. 
Perhaps the frequent use (e.g. in the medical works of Caraka and Susruta 
among others) of snihyati, snehdyati, snigdha-, sneha- in connexion with 
the idea of ‘oiliness’ (whence the transition to ‘affection, love’, cf. liptd- 
‘smeared, sticking to’ SBr.) has tended to mislead etymologists. 

In a recent and penetrating article J. Gonda (‘Die Grundbedeutung der 
idg. Wurzel sneig^h-', Zeitschrift für vergleichende Sprachforschung, LXXII, 
3-4, 1954, 228-30) has assembled the attempts both to support and to 
refute the identity of Skt. snih- with IE *sneig"h- and has himself formu- 
lated the view, based on the meaning ‘oiliness’ or ‘stickiness’ attaching to 
snih- and its compounds and derivatives, that the basic meaning of 
*sneig’h- was ‘klebrigkeit’, whence in some IE languages the meaning 
‘snow’, and in Sanskrit ‘oiliness’ on the one hand and ‘wetness’ on the 
other. 

The semantic connexion of ‘oiliness’ and ‘wetness’ in Indo-aryan is 
suggested by Jules Bloch in La Formation de la langue marathe, p. 379, s.v. 
bhiné. Compounds of Skt. añj- provide nearly all modern Indo-aryan 
languages with words for *wet'—both (a)bhi-afj- and updfij- or vyañj-. To 
the forms quoted by Bloch (loc. cit.) and in my Nepali Dictionary, p. 476, 
s.vv. bhignu, bhijnu may be added Pkt. abbhatta- ‘smeared with oil, 
sprinkled, wetted’ < *abhyakta-, abhimjana- n., bhimja- f. ‘anointing’ < 
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abhi-afij-, Dameli big- ‘to pour out esp. water’ (G. Morgenstierne, ‘Notes 
on Dameli’, NTS, x11, 1942, 162) < *abhi-ajyate, Kash. wanun ‘to become 
wet’ < *updgna- or more probably *vyagna-, cf. vyanaktt RV, wazawun 
‘to wet’ causative formation < *updjyate or vyajyate (cf. Mar. vdjnà ‘to 
smear with oil or marking nut’ < *vyafjati, Sgh. vakanu ‘to smear’ < 
fut. vyanksyati, vadana ‘smearing’ < vyafijana-), Pkt. umjissai ‘will wet’, 
umjia- ‘sprinkled’ < upanjati (cf. Guj. #Joü ‘to oil’). 

Here the semantic change was clearly from ‘oil’ to ‘wet’. With snih- it 
was the other way. For snih- the older meaning recorded is ‘wet’. TAr. 
4.23.1 has sníh- f. ‘wetness’, the nominative of which was known to 
Panini as snik or snif, and sníhiti- f. ‘moisture’. The sense of ‘oil’ or ‘fat’ 
is well established by the time of Caraka and Sušruta, but in RV 1x. 97.54, 
sneháyat ‘made yielding (?)’ may rest upon the idea of softening with 
either water or oil. The past participle snigdha- retains its meaning of ‘wet’ 
in Pa. siniddha- and, according to Abhidhanarajendra s.v. in Pkt. siniddha-. 
Pali has sineha- m. “moisture, sap’ and in Prakrit, according to Rat- 
nachandraj's An Illustrated Ardha-Magadhi Dictionary, the Süyaga- 
dangasütra has sineha- with the meaning ‘essence drawn by plants from 
the earth’. The Satapathabrahmana has snihdn- m., snihd- f. ‘mucus of the 
nose’ (for ¿ possibly cf. Gk. vider beside vei$e: and see below). The com- 
pound upasnih- ‘become wet’ is found as a verb in Susruta 1.354.1 (kedara 
iva kulyabhir upasnihyate) and as a noun, upasnéha- ‘attraction of moisture’ 
in Suér. 1.264.15 and Ram. v.75.11 (keddrasyeva keddrah sajalasyeva 
nirjalah | upasnehena jivami jivantim yac chrnomi tam). 

But the most convincing indication of the identity of snih- with IE 
*sneig"h- is the survival in Middle Indian of two words resting upon Skt. 
sneha- and snih- both with the sense of 'snow'.! Under sineha- Ratna- 
chandraji, in his dictionary, refers to the commentary to Dasavaitalika 
8.15 which defines this word as avasyayahimamihiká- ‘hoarfrost, snow, 
mist’. This is clearly from sneha-. ‘The same dictionary lists szp/tà- ‘snow- 
flakes’ from Aupapatikastitra 704. The word also appears in Deáina- 
mamala 8.53 (himosdesu sinha ‘in the sense of snow and hoarfrost’) and in 
Paiyalacchinamamala 38 where it is defined as niharo dhümiya ya 'hoar- 
frost and mist’. Bühler, in his edition, p. 101, connects sinha with Skt. 
Syai- and compares sydna-. Phonetically this is unacceptable. It clearly 
represents an earlier *snihã- replacing the older feminine root-noun sníh- 
(as disã- from dis-, etc.). We may assume the same metathesis in *snihd- > 
*sthna- > sinhad- as that by which smusa- > *susnd- > Pa. sunha- (beside 
sunisa-). 


1 Mr. A. Master kindly drew my attention to these. 
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In most of the modern Indo-aryan languages the words for ‘snow’, since 
it is no longer an observed phenomenon, have changed their meaning or 
have disappeared. Thus, while in regions where snow is known, Skt. himd- 
retains its meaning, as Ashkun zim, Khowar him, Nep. hiñ, Gypsy iv, it 
has become Guj. him ‘dew, hoarfrost', Mar. hiv ‘cold, ague’. Pkt. sinhd- 
‘snow’ has no certain modern descendant. It is tempting to see in Shina 
hin, lTorwali hin a result of *hinhd < *hisnà < *smihà. But these are 
masculine. More probably they are loans from Kashmiri, in which the 
older form of sin m. ‘snow’ was *hin < Skt. sind- n. ‘ice’, or possibly 
contaminations of himd- and sind-. 

Languages on the periphery of a linguistic area frequently retain common 
archaic features. On the extreme periphery of Indo-European, Old Irish 
on the one side and Indo-aryan on the other both attach the meaning ‘wet’ 
as well as ‘snow’ to their representatives of IE *sneig’h-. One cannot rule 
out the possibility or even the probability that they have developed the 
meaning ‘wet’ from ‘snow’ independently. On the other hand, it may be 
that an original duality of meaning, lost by some of the intervening 
languages, survived in these two. Perhaps it is not without significance 
that Sanskrit and Keltic alone have a present stem in -1o-:sníhyati = 
Welsh nyfio and possibly Olr. snigid. 

The existence in this word-group of long z beside short z in Sanskrit 
(snihán- and snihd-), and its possible existence in Greek and Latin (vider 
and nivit, where, however, it may also represent earlier ei) suggest the 
possible presence of a laryngal in some forms of the group. 'The formation 
of *sn-i-g"h- :*sn-i-a-g"h- :*sn-i-n-g"h- would then be similar to that of 
(a) *dl-gh- in Goth. tulgus:*dl-i-gh- in Gk. ŝoùyos: *dl-a-gh- in Skt. 
dirghá- : *dl-n-gh- in Lat. longus:*dl-u-gh- in Hit. dalugas and (b) *sphl-gh- 
in Av. sporazan-, Olr. selg, Bret. felch: *spghl-i-gh- in Lat. lien, Skt. plihan- 
(Yajfi.): *sphl-i-a-Zh- in Skt. plihán-, Nep. phiyo (< *splihan-):*sphl-n-gh 
in Gk. ozA&yyxva ( ?) : *sphl-a-n-gh- in Gk. orv: *sphl-u-gh- in Lith. bluznis. 

In that case IE *sneig"h- may ultimately belong to the group of words 
listed by Walde-Pokorny, 11, 692, s.v. sna- meaning ‘wet, flow’. 


Note! 


In connexion with the discussion of the Shina word for 'snow' [in the 

previous pages], Professor G. Morgenstierne has pointed out in a letter 

that the Kohistani and Guresi dialects both have hinn ‘snow’ as feminine, 

and that therefore after all both these (in which perhaps nn continues 

earlier nh) and Gilgiti Shina hin m. may be derived from *hisnā- < 
t BSOAS. xIX, 2, 1957 p. 375. 
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*sniha-, the masculine gender being due possibly to the influence of 
him < himá- m. in neighbouring dialects. Unfortunately, gender is not 
attested for Torwali hin (G. Morgenstierne, Acta Orientalia, VIII, 1930, 
303: for Torwali Biddulph recorded Aim m.) or for Dumaki hin (D. L. R. 
Lorimer, The Dumaki Language, 238). 

snih- in the meaning ‘to be wet’ survives also in Panjabi and Lahnda: 
Pj. sinnhnà ‘to be wet’ < *sinhyati < snihyati (with the same metathesis 
as in Pkt. sinha- < *sniha-); Multani sinnã ‘wet, moist’ (Jukes), sinnhad m. 
‘unseasoned wood’. The presence of h argues against derivation either 
from svinnd- ‘sweating’ or from an analogical *sinna- replacing sitta- < 
siktd- as past participle to a North-Western active siñj- (Pj. siñjnā “to irri- 
gate’ < sificdti) or passive sij- (Multani szjjan ‘to be moistened’) in which 
perhaps analogical passive sij- (formed from active s/fj- after the type 
bhafijai :bhajjai < *bhafijati:bhajyáte) and sijj- < svidyate (Hi. sijmà ‘to 
sweat") have combined. 

In support of the wider extension in Indo-European of *sneig"h- in the 
sense of ‘drip or rain’, Professor A. S. C. Ross has referred me to Modern 
Language Review, XXVII, 453, where he drew attention to Old English 
sniued in the Lindisfarne Gospels, Mt. v, 45, with the meaning ‘it rains’ 
instead of the usual ‘it snows’, and also to Gaelic snigh ‘to drop, fall in 
drops, ooze through in drops’ in addition to the Irish forms already quoted. 


34. Transference of Aspiration in 
European Gypsy’ 


THE transference of aspiration in European Gypsy from an interior 
aspirated consonant or consonant-group has long been recognized, e.g. 
by F. X. von Miklosich,? J. Wackernagel,3 and the late Dr. J. Sampson 
who in his monumental work, The Dialect of the Gypsies of Wales, gives 
many instances. But an examination of these presents several unexplained 
problems. Why, if there is transference of aspiration in phuč-4 < prcchdti, 
is there not also in dukh < duhkhá-, pakh < pakkha- (paksd-), etc.? If 
vidhdva- became phivli, how can biland ‘gimlet’ be derived from védhani-5? 

Sampson® suggests that the devoicing of voiced aspirates which is 
common to European and Armenian Gypsy, of the type Skt. ghasd- > 
Eur. and Arm. Gy. khas “grass, straw, hay’ as opposed to Pal. Gy. gas, 
took place before the separation of these two groups. But the transference 
of the interior aspiration (of the type Skt. bandh- > Eur. Gy. phand- as 
opposed to Arm. Gy. banth- or Pal. Gy. ban-), being confined to European 
Gypsy, must have taken place after the separation of the two groups. 
Then, if in a common Armenian-European Gypsy duddha- (< Skt. 
dugdhá-) had become *du(t)tha- (Arm. Gy. luth), the subsequent trans- 
ference of the aspiration in European Gypsy would have produced *dhut 
and, by a second devoicing of the voiced aspirate, *thut; but in fact the 
original voiced consonant remains in thud, as in khabni ‘pregnant’ < 
gabbhini- (< Skt. garbhini-), cib < jibbha- (< Skt. jihvá-), etc. The trans- 
ference of aspiration must therefore have occurred before the devoicing 
of voiced aspirates, i.e. the course of events must have been duddha- > 
*dhud > thud, which points to the devoicing having been an independent 
phenomenon in the two groups. The problem is further complicated by 
the fact that the European dialects are not uniform in their representation 
of the original or the secondary aspirates. In particular, aspirates have 
generally not been recorded for Greek Gypsy (e.g. pral, ter-, kas < 
bhratr-, dhárati, ghásá-) or for English Gypsy. But in the latter case, since 


! Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, xxii, 3, 1959, pp. 491—498. 

2 Beitrdge, 11, 782 fi. 

3 JGLS. NS, III, 2, 1909, IIQ. 

4 Where not otherwise specified, forms are from Welsh Gypsy as recorded by Sampson 
in DGW. 

5 Sampson, DGW. 1v, 40. 6 DGW. 1, 34- 
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the aspirates are well attested for the Welsh variety of it, the letters p, #, k, 
when initial, can represent as in English an aspirated form of the plosive, 
though it is possible that distinction between them and the unaspirated 
initials had been lost. 

The clearest case is the transference of aspiration from an internal 
voiced consonant to an initial voiced plosive, since in this case the initial 
will be devoiced, whether or not it subsequently loses its aspiration, as 
for example with ch which generally appears as c. 

-bbh-: khabni < Pkt. gabbhini, Skt. garbhini-. Rum. Hung. Boh. Gy. 
thab- ‘to burn’, Gk. Gy. tablo ‘hot’, tabar- ‘to ignite’ < *dabbha- analogical 
present formation for dajjha- (Skt. dahydté) from past participle daddha- 
(Skt. dagdhd-) after the type labbha-:laddha- (Skt. labhydté:labdha-)': cf. 
*dambh- (after the type Pkt. lambhai: laddha-) in Si. dambhanu ‘to brand’, 
Pj. dammhna ‘to burn’, Nep. damnu ‘to brand’; and Si. dubhanu ‘to be 
milked’, with past participle dudho, which has similarly replaced dujjh-: 
duddha- (Skt. duhydté: dugdhá-). cib ‘tongue’ < Pkt. jibbha, Skt. jihvd-.? 

-mbh-: Bulg. Gy. cham ‘cheek’, Welsh Gy. cam f. ‘cheek’, Gk. Gy. cam 
‘cheek, jaw’ < Skt. jámbha- m. ‘tooth’, pl. ‘jaws’. Rum. Hung. Gy. éamb- 
‘to chew’, Span. Gy. damb- are, like Fin. Gy. camlo ‘chewed’, Hung. Gy. 
Chamlo (as recognized by Sampson) directly derived from Skt. jámbhate 
‘snaps at’.3 

-ddh-: thud < dugdhd-. Hung. Gy. thav- ‘to cook’, thddo ‘cooked’, 
which like Boh. Gy. tãv-, tàdo, Gk. Gy. tav- are probably < Skt. tapáyati, 
were perhaps influenced by a *thado < dagdhd-: if so, both daddha- and 
its replacement daddha- (see below) were kept in Gypsy as in other Indo- 
Aryan languages, e.g. Guj. dādhel ‘burnt’ beside dádhu ‘burner of the dead’ 
> dágdhy-. In xud- ‘to squeeze’ < Pkt. Rhubdha-, Skt. ksubdha-, the 
initial was already an unvoiced aspirate, but the preservation of the voiced 
d shows that either loss through dissimilation or transference of the 
aspiration took place. 


r For an analogical formation in the reverse sense see p. 383, n. 6. 

2 The explanation of this č = Skt. j- was first given by Wackernagel, JGLS. Ns, 111, 
2, 1909, 119, as also for ¿ang and cam (see below). His explanation of ič ‘yesterday’ (beside 
As. Gy. hij < Pkt. hijjo, Skt. hydh) as due to a transference of initial h- to internal -77- 
is very doubtful. Initial #- normally disappears in European Gypsy. Moreover, a voiced 
consonant is recorded in Hung. Gy. zZ, beside ic, overid' i ‘day before yesterday’ and It. 
Gy. yid£. In any case there appears to be some tendency to devoice final plosives: so Gk. 
Gy. pane ‘five’ beside panj, Germ. Hung. Gy. sanc, Welsh Gy. pans beside panj. Beside 
Welsh Gy., etc., sigd, sig ‘quick’ we have Germ. Boh. Gy. sik ‘quickly’, whence sikar- ‘to 
hasten’, szkélo ‘quick, industrious’. 

3 DGW. 1v, 54, s.v. éamyer-. B. Gilliat-Smith, however, in JGLS. 3rd Ser., vi, r, 
1927, 25, points out that Bulgarian Gypsy only has cămb- ‘to chew’ as opposed to cham 
‘cheek’ and suggests, without much probability, derivation from Skt. cãmya-: perhaps 
rather from carvayati in Hi. cabnd, etc., ‘to chew’, with onomatopoeic nasal. 
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` -ndh-: phand- ‘to tie’ < Skt. Pa. bandhati. khand ‘stink’ < Skt. gandhd-.! 

-ddh-: phuro ‘old’ < Pa. Pkt. buddha- of which the original b is attested 
in Si. budho.? Rum. Hung. Gy. thar-, Boh. Gy. thàr- ‘to burn’, Gk. Gy. 
tar- ‘to ignite’ < Pa. Pkt. daddha-, Pkt. daddha- in Ku. darno ‘to be burnt’, 
Hi. dadha ‘burnt’, etc., beside Pa. Pkt. daddha- in Si. dadho, Hi. dadhnd, 
etc. It is difficult to separate Rum. Gy. taro ‘firm’ from Mar. dadha ‘bold’, 
Si. dddho ‘hard’, which are widespread in Indo-aryan? and appear to be 
adjectival formations from Skt. ddrdhya- ‘hardness, fixity, strength’. If so, 
we must assume earlier actual *tharo for Gypsy.* 

~jh-: Germ. Gy. thuc- ‘to milk'5 < *dujjh-, Pa. duyhati, Skt. duhyáte 
in Guj. dujhvá ‘to yield milk’.® 

-ügh-: cay f. ‘thigh’ < Skt. járgha-. 

-nh-: Bulg. Gy. chon, Gk. Gy. con, Rum. Gy. con, son, W. Gy. són 
moon’, Germ. Gy. cón ‘moon, month’ < *jonhd (Pa. junha-, Pkt. jonha-) 
< Skt. jyótsnà- *moonlight'.? 

-mh-: There is no example beginning with an original voiced plosive: 
tumé *you' (cf. Pkt. tumhé, tumhéhim) as a pronoun may have lost its aspi- 
ration abnormally early. There is no trace in Gypsy of initial or medial 
aspirate. 

The case of -rh- also is doubtful. Evidence for transference of aspiration 
rests on one uncertain etymology, viz. khar- 'to call, name, pronounce', 
if with J. Bloch? this is < Skt. gárhati ‘blames’ (A$okan garahati, gal^, 
Niya Documents garahati ‘complains’, Si. garahanu ‘to talk over one's 

* Misled by Gk. Gy. khan which has lost its final -d (still preserved in the verb kand- ‘to 
stink’) Jules Bloch, LM, 326, wrongly derived this from Skt. ghrand-. 

2 See ND, 453 a 7, s.v. buro, where it is derived from *brddha-, replacing ( pári)brdha- 
(for meaning cf. brmhita- ‘firm, grown’ MBh.). But it may perhaps belong to an immensely 
large group of words denoting some physical or mental defect and characterized by an 
initial voiced labial, the vowel u or o, and a dental or retroflex consonant-group, of which 
some are set out in ND, 479 b 30-50. In either case this buddha- was associated with 
vuddha- < vyddhá-. 

3 cf. Pa. -daddhi-; Ksh. drud* f. ‘strength’, WPah. dadi f. ‘a well-built goat’, Lah. 
dádh ‘strength’, dádhà ‘strong’, Pj. dádh f. ‘firmness of mind’, däddhā ‘strong’, Hi. 
dhàr(h)as f. ‘courage’, Ass. dari ‘seriously’, Or. dàrha ‘strength, stubbornness’, Snh. dad: 
*hardness, adj. strong, firm'. 

^ 'The loss of, or failure to record, aspiration is found in other words in Rumanian and 
Hungarian Gypsy, e.g. Rum. Gy. kos- beside Welsh Gy. khos-, Hung. Gy. tav-d- ‘to 
flow’ beside Welsh Gy. thab- ‘to flow, run’, Pal. Gy. dau- < Skt. dhdvati. 

5 *fhütsch-' recorded by B. Liebich and *tohsch-! by F. Bischoff seem more accurate or 
earlier than the dos- of Miklosich, in which d- may represent unvoiced South German d: 
references in R. von Sowa, Wörterbuch des Dialekts der deutschen Zigeuner, 25, s.v. dó$áva. 
There is the further difficulty that the expected j is represented by č or s. 

6 cf. Pkt. dujjha- ‘fit to be milked’, Pj. dóh m. ‘milking’ < Skt. dóhya-. Present stem 
dujjh- has been replaced by the analogical dubbh- (after the type labbhai: laddha-) in Pkt. 
dubbhai ‘is milked’, Si. dubhanu, Lah. dubhan, Mar. dubhné. 


7 ND, 220 b 16, s.v. jun! and 7GLS. 3rd Ser., VI, 1, 1927, 26. 
8 LM, 322, s.v. garhané. 
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affairs privately’, Kash. gdrun ‘to enquire’: Snh. garahanu ‘to reproach’ is 
probably a loan-word from Pa. garahati. There aretwo phonetic difficulties: 
firstly the Greek, Rumanian, and Bohemian dialects have ak(h)ar- ‘to 
groan’!; and secondly, it would have to be assumed that the transference 
took place after the change of a before a single consonant to e. 

A medial unvoiced aspirated consonant-group on the other hand pre- 
served its aspiration unchanged, certainly if the group was -kkh-, less 
certainly if it was -cch-. 

-kkh-: There is no transference to voiced or unvoiced initial: dukh 
‘pain’, cf. Pkt. dukkha- < Skt. duhkhá-; dikh- ‘to see’, cf. Pkt. dekkhai 
< MI dakkh- (< Skt. draksydti)+ pekkh- (< Skt. préksaié); bokh ‘hunger’ 
< Skt. bubhuksá-; drakh ‘grape’ < Skt. drdksd-; pakh ‘wing’ < Skt. 
paksá- ; kakh ‘armpit’ < Skt. kdksa-.? 

For -cch- the evidence is conflicting. The continued existence of aspirate 
-čh- is proved by Bulg. Gy. macho ‘fish’, cf. Pkt. maccha-, Skt. mátsya-, 
beside mačo recorded for other dialects. So, too, perhaps koč m. ‘knee’ if 
from Skt. kauksa- > Pkt. koccha- n. ‘region of the belly’, Ksh. Rach 
‘belly’ (cf. Skt. kuksí- ‘belly’ > Ksh. koch f. ‘lap’) with the semantic 
development: ‘belly > lap > knees'.5 But in phuc- ‘to ask’ < Pkt. pucchai, 
Skt. prechati, contrasted with Arm. Gy. puch-, an initial aspirate is recorded 
for most European dialects. In view, however, of the persistence of medial 
-th-, evidenced by macho, the change may have been later than in the case 
of medial voiced aspirates. 

Of the single medial aspirates we will consider first those of which the 


* Sampson explains this a- as an exclamatory prefix; but his suggested derivation of 
khar- from Skt. katháyati (DGW. 1v, 167, s.v.) is impossible. But if < gdrhati, this root 
entered Gypsy in both its -7h- and -lh- forms. For it is impossible to separate Pal. Gy. 
gáli ‘word’ from Pj. gall f. ‘word’, WPj. gall f. ‘affair’, Old Hi. galhana ‘to speak’, Si. 
galhi f. ‘speech’, Mult. galh f. ‘word’, pl. gálhi ‘abuse’, which despite the a of Sindhi and 
Multani appear to be connected with Skt. garha- ‘abuse’ and may be the origin of late 
Skt. gdlayah f. pl. ‘reviling speech’. If so, it is comparable with the two forms in Sindhi: 
garahanu and gàlhi. 

2 For tiknd ‘small’ (Miklosich’s derivation of which, Beiträge, virt, 84, from Skt. 
tiksnd- ‘hot, pungent’ Sampson, DGW. 1v, 366, rejects on the grounds of semantic 
difficulty) there is no record of kh. The necessary assumption of a MI *tikkhina- is not 
supported either by Pa. tzkhina-, or Pa. Pkt. tikkha-, tinha-. But the conjunction in Nepali 
of tinu (possibly from this tinha-) with sánu ‘small’ in sánu-tinu ‘small, petty’ gives some 
support to Miklosich's theory. 

Sampson's derivation of phikd ‘shoulder’ (DGW. 1v, 294, s.v.) from Skt. pystha-, 
which would have become *p;$št (as Pal. Gy. pist ‘back’ < prsti-: see ND, 380 a 43, s.v. 
pith), cannot be accepted. Like Ksh. phyok” ‘shoulder’ it is a -kk- extension of Skt. sphij- 
‘buttock’ or sphyd- ‘a flat wooden instrument’, see ND, 406 b 11, s.v. philo. 

3 JGLS. 3rd Ser. vi, r, 1927, 23. 

4 A. G. Paspates, Etudes sur les Tchinghianés ou Bohémiens de l'Empire ottoman, 29, 
kotch m. 

5 ND, 106 a 35, s.v. kokh. 
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occlusion was not altogether lost, namely -dh-, -th- which becoming voiced 
fell together with -dh-, and -ph-. 

-dh-: phivli ‘widow’ < Skt. vidhdva-. This makes it difficult to equate 
Gk. Gy. borí ‘son’s wife’! with Pal. Gy. wahri ‘id.’, if the latter is from Skt. 
vadhüti- > WPah. bohuri ‘son’s wife’, Bg. Or. bahuyi, EHi. bahuriya. It is 
rather, like Nep. buwari ‘son’s wife’, Ku. bwari, Bg. bauhari, Ass. bohari 
'son's or younger brother’s wife’ derived from Skt. vyavahdarika- ‘female 
slave’.? giv ‘corn’, beside Arm. Gy. gihu ‘wheat’, < Skt. godhüma-,? in 
place of expected *khi/uluv, is unexplained. 

-th-: khul ‘dung’ < Skt. gütha-.^ 

-th-: probably in Rum. Gy. thar, tar f. ‘back tooth’, Hung. Gy. thára pl. 
(despite absence of aspiration in Gk. Gy. tar f., pl. taryd ‘gums’, Welsh 
Gy. tar f. “jaw, gum") < Pa. datha- f. ‘large tooth’, Skt. Pkt. dadha- 
‘tusk’.5 piri ‘pot’ is from earlier pihada- which occurs in Prakrit beside 
pidhara- ‘pot, pan’, Pa. pithara-, Skt. pithara- n., -i- £.9 kerav- ‘to boil’, 
also with original initial unvoiced plosive, has no form recorded in any 
dialect with initial aspirate kh-, but it appears, despite J. Bloch,’ to derive 
from Middle Indian kath- (Pa. kathati, Pkt. kadha?) beside Skt. kvdthati 
'seethes, boils',? which is widely represented in Indo-aryan: Sh. kayotki 
‘to boil’, Ksh. karun tr. ‘to boil’ (< keathayati), Si. karhanu intr., karhanu 
tr., Mult. karhan ‘to boil, bubble’, Hi. kadhauli ‘earthen vessel to boil 
milk in’, Guj. Radhvii tr. ‘to boil’, Mar. kadhné ‘to be boiled’. 

-ph-: khuv- ‘to plait, weave’ < Skt. gupháti:? Pkt. gubhai, guhai, Hi. 
guhna ‘to twist’. For küni ‘elbow’, again with original initial unvoiced 
plosive, no aspirate is recorded in any dialect, but it is difficult to separate 
it from Skt. kaphoni-, Pkt. kuhini- found widely in Indo-aryan.!'? 

An original intervocalic -h- appears to have had no effect on an initial 
plosive, voiced or unvoiced!!: but ‘much’ < Skt. bahutva- n." biav ‘to 


r ND, 427 b 9, s.v. bahu?. 

2 S. K., Chatterji, The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, 345. 

3 ND, 138 b 13, s.v. gaháü. ^ ND, 146 b 24, s.v. guhu. 

5 ND, 310 a 41, s.v. dáro. For unexplained interchange of th-r and h-d compare Skt. 
kuthāra- ‘axe’, Pa. kuthàri- (possibly in Snh. keneri ‘axe’, D. E. Hettiaratchi, The Indeclin- 
ables in Sinhalese, 6) beside Pkt. kuhdda-, Si kuhdro, etc. 

6 LM, 305, s.v. kadhné. 

7 Pischel, Beitráge zur Kenntnis der deutschen Zigeuner, 37, tightly rejects von Sowa's 
derivation from the ghar- in Skt. gharmd- ‘hot’, etc., which occurs as a verb—yighartt, 
ghrnóti—only in the Dhátupátha and does not survive elsewhere in Indo-Aryan. Sampson’s 
derivation from kér- ‘to do’ is unacceptable on the score of meaning. 

8 DGW, 1V, 172. ° ND, 103 a 17, s.v. Ruhunu’®. 

19 Sampson, DGW, 1v, 180, probably rightly connects xev f. ‘hole’ with Skt. khan- (cf. 
khéya- ‘to be dug, n. ditch") rather than gëha- ‘cave’, though the gender makes difficulty. 
H. Berger's theory (Indo-Iranian Journ., Ut, 1, 1959, 24) that it is a loan from Burushaski 
qam ‘hole’ (earlier *kham) is not very plausible. u ND, 427 b 16, s.v. bahut. 
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marry’, Gk. Gy. bidv ‘marriage’ < Skt. vivahayati, viváhá-.! Germ. Gy., 
etc., prás- ‘to laugh at’, W. Gy. pas- < Skt. prahasati, Pa. Pkt. pahas-; 
Germ. Hung. Gy. peryas ‘mocking’, W. Gy. paias (but Fin. Gy. pherjas-) 
< Skt. parthasa- ‘jesting’, cf. Pa. Pkt. parihas- ‘to laugh at’. 

-bh-: The -h-, resulting from intervocalic -bh-, behaves like original -/-, 
and so points to -bh- having become -h- earlier than -ph-. Even in Sanskrit, 
in certain special cases, -bh- had become -h- (e.g. grah- beside grabh-), 
while in Pali and the Asokan inscriptions -bh-, in the termination -ébhih > 
-éhi, had already lost its occlusion.” 

bohh ‘hunger’ < Skt. bubhuksá-. Rum. Gy. prinjan- ‘to know, recognize’ 
< Skt. pratyabhijanáti, with the same metathesis as in Nep. pahicannu 
< Pkt. paccahianai.3 

-gh-: No example of a word with initial plosive and intervocalic -gh- is 
available: for phen ‘sister’ is as well derivable from Skt. Pa. bhagini > Pkt. 
bhaini-, Pj. bhain, etc., as from Pkt. bahini-, Hi. bahin, etc.,^ unless H. P. 
Patkanov's spelling behn for Asiatic (Karaci) Gypsy? indicates the existence 
of an earlier intervocalic -h-, but the spelling Ai for khir < ksird- 
suggests that it does not. 

We may now consider whether any initial consonants other than plosives 
were affected by an internal aspirate. 

Attention has previously been drawn’ to the fact that European Gypsy 
had initial s- (instead of §-) from Skt. s- when there was an internal aspirate: 
sigo ‘quick’ < Skt. sighrd-; sand ‘small, slender’ < Skt. slaksnd-, Pkt. 
sanha-; suy- ‘to smell’ < *suzkh- in Khowar and Kalasha sunkh- ‘to smell’ 
(cf. Skt. Dhatup. st#ighati and perhaps srikhanika- ‘mucus’); sovel ‘curse’ 
< Skt. sapdtha-. 

sukō ‘dry, thin’ is < earlier *sukka-, attested in Pkt. sukka- and in many 
Indo-aryan languages:? it is not from Pkt. sukkha-. Since suská- was cori- 
ceived as the past participle of susyati (*susta-, though surviving in Kalasha 
susta and Kati stu, is not recorded in Sanskrit), the -kkh- of Pkt. sukkha- 
was replaced by -kk- of other past participles of the type mukka-. The loss 
of aspiration in sik- ‘to teach, show’ (nowhere recorded as *sikh-) is not 
explained; but since the aspiration of internal -kkh- was not transferred to 
an initial plosive (as in dukh, etc., above), the s- (paralleled in Shina sic-, 
not *sic(h)-) is not due to derivation from Skt. stksaté, desiderative of 


r: ND, 438 b 13, s.v. bie. 2 See above, p. 365. 

3 ND, 389 b 36, s.v. paicánnu. Miklosich, Mund., viii, 53, and Bloch, LM, 370, s.v. 
pay, wrongly < pratijfía-. 

* ND, 459 b 37, s.v. baini. 

5 JGLS, NS, ii, 4, 1909, 326. 5 Ib., 328. 

7 Above, p. 267. s ND, 611 b 35, s.v. suko. 
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Saknoti, but from stksati, desiderative of séhaté or saghnoti. It seems im- 
possible to separate sulav- ‘to sweep’ (in all dialects with s-) from the other 
Indo-aryan words such as Hi. sohnd ‘to weed’, etc., < Skt. Sodháyati! ; but 
in face of the transference of aspiration from -dh- in vidhávà- > phivli, 
why š, not s? W. Gy. sut ‘vinegar’ (< Skt. suktd-) with s-, although there 
is no subsequent aspirate, is isolated, since all the other European dialects 
have s-. 

To the remaining initial consonants—m, n, r, |—there does not appear 
to have been any transference of internal aspiration generally in the 
European dialects. 

m-: maskal ‘in the midst’, Rum. Hung. Gy. maskar ‘middle’ (cf. As. Gy. 
manj middle) < Skt. mádhya-, Pkt. majjha-. macho ‘fish’ < Skt. mátsya-, 
Pkt. maccha-. mol ‘wine, spirits’, despite Arm. Gy. mahl ‘brandy, wine’ 
< Skt. mádhu-, is probably a loan from Persian mul ‘wine’. 

No transference is to be expected in mii ‘mouth’ < Skt. mükha-; 
makhi ‘fly’ < Skt. mdksd-; mdxav- ‘to stain’ < Skt. mráhksati. 

n-: No transference is expected in nai ‘nail’ < Skt. nakhd-, or in Gk. 
Gy. nildy (W. Gy. lilat) ‘summer’ < Skt. midaghd-. Rum. Gy. etc. nikl- 
‘to go out, take out’, Arm. Gy. nakl- < Skt. niskdlayati, represents MI 
nikkal-, Pkt. nikkalei? with regular development of unexploded final -s+ 
initial k- as -kk-, not -hkh-. 

r-: No transference is expected in rakh- ‘to take care of? < Skt. ráhsati; 
rukh ‘tree’ < Skt. orksá-, Pkt. rukkha-. 

l: No transference took place in Span. Scand. Fin. Eng. Gy. lac- ‘to 
find’ < *lach- < lajjh- in Pkt. lajjhai ‘is taken’, Pj. lajjhna ‘to be obtained’, 
which replaced labbhai (< Skt. labhyáte): laddha- (see below) after the 
type dajjhai (< Skt. dahyáte): daddha- (< Skt. dagdhá-). lim ‘mucus’ < 
Skt. slésmdn-, Pkt. silimha-, etc.? 

No transference is expected in EI ‘letter’ < Skt. Lkhitd-; lol6 ‘red’, 
Pal. Gy. hihra < Skt. lohita-; Germ. Gy. etc. loko ‘light? < *lahu-kka-, 
Skt. laghu-; Hung. Gy. etc. likh ‘nit’? < Skt. liksa-. 

But Welsh Gypsy has three words—Jat- ‘to find’, ik, loké—with voice- 
less initial /- which Sampson‘ attributes to transference of a medial 
aspiration. Of these, in only Jat- ‘to find’, < *lath- < the past participle 
in Pkt. laddha-(< Skt. labdhá-) and in Guj. ladhvii ‘to be found’ ,5 was there 
an internal aspirate group which generally affected an initial consonant; 

1 ND, 624 a 39, s.v. sohornu. 2 Ib., 343 a 6, s.v. nikālnu. 

3 Ib., 620 b 25, s.v. sep. 4 DGW, t, 14. 

5 Connexion with either Skt. raks- or laks- (as set out by Sampson, DGW, IV, 204) is 


highly improbable; but it is possible that Hung. Gy. alakh- *to find' was due to contamina- 
tion between (a)rakh- ‘to keep’ and *lath- or *lach- ‘to find’. 
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and if / is < lh, the transference of aspiration occurred after the devoicing 
of -(d)dh-. It would appear, therefore, that the transference of aspiration in 
this case, as also in ik < likh and lokō < *lahu-kka- is a recent pheno- 
menon confined to Welsh Gypsy and perhaps assisted by the existence of 
a voiceless / (ID in Welsh itself. That there is not a voiceless /- in ll < 
likhitá- and lolo < lohita- is perhaps due to an assimilation of /- to the 
following voiced 7. In Ela: ‘summer’ < nidàghá-, the l- is due to a recent 
assimilation from nilai. 

To sum up: a transference of aspiration took place in European Gypsy 
in the following conditions: 


I, When the initial consonant was g, j, d, b (v), $, p. 

2. When the internal consonant or consonant-group was ggh, ñgh, kh 
(> àgh), jjh, cch (?), ddh, th (> rh), ddh, ndh, th and dh (> Ih), bbh, mbh, 
ph (> bh, vh). 

It did not take place when the internal consonants were kkh, cch (?), kh 
and gh (> h), bh (> h), rh (?). 


Analysis of the words in which transference of aspiration is found: 


g+ndh:  khand b(v)-ddh: phuro 
bbh: khabni ndh: phand- 
th: khul dh: phiwli 
ph: — khuv- § -+ggh: sigo 

j-+ngh: ¿hap nph: suy 
bbh: — hib nh: sano 
mbh: cham th: sovel 
nh: ¿hon P eh: phuč- 


d+jjh:  thuč- 
ddh: thud, thado 
bbh: thab- 
th: thar 


Except for two special cases, the exchange of aspiration took place only 
between a voiced initial plosive and a voiced internal aspirate. The change 
of £- to s- in the presence of a voiced internal aspirate may belong to the 
same period, for it must have taken place before gh > kh (sigo < sighrá-). 
But the case of phuc- < *puch-, which does not fit into the system and is 
contradicted by the retention of the internal aspirate in the case of the 
other voiceless group, -kkh- (as in dukh < dukkha-, pakh- < pakkha-, 
etc.), may have been independent and later. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
Gypsy dialects Other languages 

Arm. = Armenian Ass. = Assamese 

As. Asiatic Bg. Bengali 

Boh. Bohemian Guj. Gujarati 

Bulg. Bulgarian Hi. Hindi 

Eng. English Ksh. Kashmiri 

Eur. European Ku. Kumaoni 

Fin. Finnish Lah. Lahnda 

Germ. German Mar Marathi 

Gk. Greek MI. Middle Indo-aryan 

Gy. Gypsy Mult Multani 

Hung. Hungarian Or. Oriya 

It. Italian Pa. Pali 

Pal. Palestinian or Nuri Pj. Panjabi 

Rum. Rumanian Pkt. Prakrit 

Scand. Scandinavian Sh. Shina 

Span. Spanish Si. Sindhi 

W. Welsh Snh. Sinhalese 

WPah West Pahari 
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JGLS Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society: New Series (NS). 
LM Jules Bloch, La Formation de la langue marathe. 
M Bh. Mahābhārata. 
Beiträge F. X. von Miklosich, Beiträge zur Kenntnis der Zigeunermundarten. 
Mund. F. X. von Miklosich, Uber die Mundarten der Zigeuner Europa's. 
ND R. L. Turner, 4 Comparative and Etymological Dictionary of the Nepali 
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35. Sanskrit svdsura-' 


THERE is no doubt of the ancientness of Skt. svdsura- and svasri- (= Lat. 
socer and socrus) and their general survival in Modern Indo-aryan lan- 
guages?: see, e.g., Nepali Dictionary, s.vv. sasuro and sas.3 Concerning the 
earlier existence, however, of its vrddhi-derivative, Soasura-, as a sub- 
stantive equivalent to OHG suagur, etc. (and so to be accented *svdsurd-) 
strong doubt was expressed in Wackernagel-Debrunner, A/tind. Gram., 
ii, 2, Š 34c. 

More recently Paul Thieme in ZDMG, cvi, i, 1956, pp. 153-54, has 
argued in support of the contention of W. Schulze, Kleime Schriften, 63, 
that svasura-, despite its late attestation only in Kathdsaritsdgara and as 
an adjective, was nevertheless an ancient substantival formation. Accord- 
ing to Thieme the form given by Patafijali in his Mahabhasya (Kielhorn's 
ed., ii, 243, 7-8) svdsuri- in the sense ‘father-in-law’s grandson” pre- 
supposes an earlier *svasurd- (= OHG suagur) 'father-in-law's son’, 
which in its turn was displaced by Panini’s (4.1.137) Svasurya-, leaving 
Svasura- free to assume the adjectival function with the meaning ‘apper- 
taining to a father-in-law’ as attested in Kathas. 

The existence of *svasurá- ‘father-in-law’s son’ receives some further 
confirmation from the modern languages. 


I Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, xxii, x, 1960, pp. 106-8. 

2 The modern representatives of svdsura-, which in the older language predominantly 
denoted ‘the husband's father’ but in the later ‘either husband's or wife's father’, now in 
nearly every case in which the ambiguous ‘father-in-law’ is defined by the dictionaries 
apply to the father either of the husband or the wife: Dumaki sasura, Kash. hihur, Pan}. 
sauhra (to judge by dadauhra ‘wife’s or husband's father’s father’), Nep. sasuro, Hi. 
sasur, Mar. sasra. The only ones which the dictionaries restrict to the father of one or 
other spouse are: (1) husband’s father: Maithili sasur; (2) wife’s father: Gawar-Bati 
plosur and possibly Shumashti s4surem ‘my f.-in-l) (spoken by a man, NTS, xiii, 
1945, 276). 

3 There have been some new formations, especially for the feminine as in Gk. éxupd: 
Pali sasurz, Shumashti Jasurz, Pashai (Kurangal) Sdsurz, Hi. susrī as a term of abuse beside 
sas < Svasrii-, Panj. sahuri, Sinh. suhul < *svasurd (not with W. Geiger, Etym. Gloss. 
Sinhalese Lang., 185, < svasrii-); but also for the masculine: Savi práf m. after prat f. < 
fvasrü-, G. Morgenstierne, Notes on Phalira (Skr. Norske Vid.-Ak., 11, Hist.-Fil. KI., 
1940, No. 5), p. 48. 

4 §vasurasyapatyam $vasuryah | svasuryasydpatyam $oasurih | fvásurer ytinas chattrah 
svasuráh | 

There can be no doubt that apatya- here means ‘son’, and that sv@suri-, which the Peters- 
burg Dictionary defines as ‘patron. von svasura’ without reference to Patafijali and Monier- 
Williams, with reference, as ‘father-in-law’s son’, means, as Thieme says, ‘father-in-law’s 
son's son’. 
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It is true that many of these have words probably derived from an 
adjective svasura- ‘appertaining to a father-in-law’, as certainly the Sindhi 
adjective sahuro, but also substantives denoting the house of the husband's 
father or of the husband's or wife's father: Pkt. sësura- n., WPanj. sahwaré 
m., Bihari sasura, Maithili sásur, Hi. old sasura m., mod. sasra m. ‘of 
husband's or wife's father’, OMarwari sasaraü, Guj. sasríi n. ‘of husband's 
or wife's father’ (and sdsri f. < *$vàasuriya- or -ika- n.), Mar. sásür n. ‘of 
husband's father'. The fact that in those languages possessing a neuter 
gender, viz. Prakrit, Gujarati, Marathi, the word denoting the house is 
neuter, further supports derivation from the adjective. 

In four instances the svasura- has acquired the meaning of svdsura-: 
Apabhr. sasura- m. ‘f.-in-l.’, Eur. Gypsy Sastro,! Mar. sásrá m.,? OHi. 
sdsura m. 'f.-in-l. as well as his house’. If this is a development from 
the adjective? it is partially paralleled by another kinship term in which 
what was possibly an adjectival extension has displaced the simple word. 
Opposed to the type Hi. jawdi m. ‘son-in-law’ < Skt. ja@mdaty-, several of 
the NW. languages as well as Gypsy have forms depending on *jamatra(ka)- : 
Gypsy Dumaki jamdca (loan from Shina?), Eur. jamutro, Palest. jatro; 
Gawar-Bati zamaÀ)o, Bashkarik jamad, Torwali famdr, Savi £ZamaAo, 
Phalura jhamatro, Shina zamco, Kash. zàmatur", Lahnda jawātrā. So too, 
beside dévy- ‘husband’s younger brother’ (nom. dévd) in Prasun 4w2 (G. 
Morgenstierne, NTS, xv, 1949, 252) and dévard- in Hi., etc., dewar, only 
*deoraka- accounts for Kash. dryuy"* and WPahari (Khasali, Bhadrawahi, 
Bhalesi) dlebu.5 

But the earlier existence of *soasurá- ‘f.-in-l.’s son’ is attested by two 


1 In Eur. Gypsy a before a consonant-group remained a and before a single consonant 
> e. 'This latter change occurred before the loss of vowel in a following syllable, e.g. 
terno ‘young’ < taruna-, pasterni ‘carpet? < prastarana-, peryas ‘mockery’ < parihdsa-, 
kerko ‘bitter’ < *katu-kka- (not with J. Sampson, Dial. of the Gypsies of Wales, rv, 146, 
from Slavonic). 

2 Not with J. Bloch, La Langue marathe, 421 < šodšura-. 

3 Replacement of the simple noun by one derived from its vrddhi-adjective is not 
uncommon in other fields of vocabulary, of the type bilvd- m. ‘the tree Aegle marmelos? 
AV which survives in Kash. bil m., Panj. bill m., Hi. bil m., Guj. bil n. ‘the leaf’, bil f. 
*the tree', but has elsewhere been generally displaced by bailvá- adj. SBr. as in Mar. bel 
n. ‘the fruit’, m. ‘the tree’. 

4 Unextended devf- survives in Kash. dyára- (< acc. *dévaram replacing dévdram 
after type sudsdram, bhártüram, etc.) in compounds dydrath®r ‘husband’s brother’s son’, 
dyàr^z ‘husband’s brother's daughter’. 

5 It is, however, not impossible that there is here a development not of the adjective 
Svasura-, but of the original substantive *svdsurd- with a change of meaning from ‘f.-in-].’s 
son’ to 'f.-in-].', a confusion which is perhaps paralleled in Pashai (Laurovan) sair(i) m. 
*£.-in-1.*. This Morgenstierne, Indo-Ir. frontier lggs., 111, 3, 165, derives < *Svasr-, but it 
is rather < svasur(i)ya- '£.-in-l.'s son’. The same dialect of Pashai has ispairz ‘f.-in-l.’s 
son' (see below). It is to be supposed that this differentiation of form and meaning has 
been due to interdialectal borrowings. 
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languages of the periphery, Kashmiri and Sinhalese. Both Kash. hahar 
‘wifes brother’ and Sinh. Aārā ‘brother-in-law’ regularly represent 
*§vasurd-. In hahar the long à of *svdsurd- was more resistant to qualitative 
change than the short a of svdsura- which > *Susur- (as in Gawar-Bati 
Susur or Hi. susra) > *sisur- > hihur through the palatalizing influence of 
the preceding and following s.! Sinh. hard is derived by W. Geiger, Etym. 
des Singhalesischen, 97, from Skt. sasurya-, Pa. *sasuria-. But since in 
Sinhalese u—¿ > i—i (P. B. F. Wijeratne, BSO AS, xii, 1, 1947, 180) and 
a—i > i—i (ibid., 176), this would have resulted in *Azr-à. On the other 
hand, since a—u > u—u, *svüsurá- > *hahur- > *huhur- > hür-à. 

This may also be the basis of the m. pl. forms in Si. sãhure, Lah. sahvare 
‘f.-in-l.’s family’, which stem from 'f.-in-l.'s sons’ rather than ‘persons 
pertaining to the f.-in-l.". 

From the Paninean replacement of *svdsurd-, viz. svasur(i)ya- 'father-in- 
law's son, i.e. brother-in-law’, is derived Pashai (Laurovan) ispairi *wife's 
brother’, (Darra-i Nuri) paert *wife's or husband's brother’, with the same 
development of -s- as in daya < dása.? Bashkarik sa@str 'husband's brother’ 
with long 4 is equated by Morgenstierne, AO, xvii, 1940, 252, with 
SvaSur(i)ya-, which can represent svasur(i)ya- affected by the long vowel 
of *svasurá-. This would attest the reality of the Kathasaritsagara form 
Svdsurya- “wife’s or husband's brother’, which the Petersburg Dictionary 
followed by Monier-Williams characterizes as only a wrong reading for 
Svasurya-. On the other hand s@sir is conceivably < svdsuri- with change 
of meaning from 'f.-in-l.'s grandson’ to ‘his son’. 

To sum up: *svdsurd- ‘f.-in-l.’s son’, inherited from IE, survives in 
Kashmiri and Sinhalese, and perhaps in Sindhi and Lahnda; svasur(Z)ya-, 
which replaced it, survives in Pashai and, perhaps modified by contact 
with *$svafurá-, in Bashkarik, unless in this case svdsuri- 'f.-in-l'.s grand- 
son’ has changed meaning to 'f.-in-l's son’. At the same time both 
*svdsurd- and $va$ur(i)ya- also move back one generation and change 
meaning from 'f.-in-l.'s son’ to ‘f.-in-l.’; the former (unless this is a case 
of the replacement of the simple substantive by the vrddhi-adjective) in 
Apabhrarhsa, Eur. Gypsy, Hindi, Marathi; the latter in the Laurovan 
dialect of Pashai. In later Sanskrit $vasura- has only adjectival value, 
which remains in Sindhi and as a neuter (sc. grhám) provides Prakrit and 
many of the languages of India proper--WPanjabi, Bihari, Maithili, 
Hindi, Marwari, Gujarati, Marathi—with the name of the f.-in-1.'s house. 


1 As suggested by G. Morgenstierne in a personal communication. 
2 G. Morgenstierne, Indo-Ir. frontier lggs., 111, 3, 19, tentatively derives < *Svasriya- 
while comparing svasurya-. 
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Beside *Svasurd- Sanskrit continued two other terms of agnate relation- 
ship by marriage: dévf- (dévard-) ‘husband’s younger brother’ and syalá- 
‘wife’s brother’. Both remain over almost the whole Indo-aryan domain 
(see, e.g. Nep. Dict., s.vv. dewar, sálo), almost exclusively referring to the 
younger brother in each case. They do not, however, so certainly survive 
in the two languages which continue ancient *svāsurd-. Kashmiri which 
restricts kahar to ‘wife’s brother’ keeps dév/-, but has lost masculine syalá-, 
retaining only its feminine sa] ‘wife’s sister’ < syalz-. Sinhalese with hura 
‘brother-in-law (of wife or husband ?)' has lost both dévf- and syaldá-. 


36. Past Tense of the Verb “to give’ in 
Palestinian Gypsy' 


IT gives great pleasure to one who has been a member of the Gypsy Lore 
Society for nearly forty years to have the opportunity of contributing an 
article to a part of the Journal published in honour of Miss D. E. Yates, 
whose long services to Romani scholarship both as Hon. Secretary of the 
Society and as contributor to and Editor of the Journal have been so 
conspicuous. As Dr. Sampson’s stringent training and Miss Yates’ own 
inclinations have given her an unflagging interest in Romani philology, 
I ask her to accept a philological note for my offering. 


Already in Sanskrit the descendant of the Indo-European past participle 
of the verb *do- ‘to give’, namely dotó- (Latin datus, Greek 9orós) survived 
only in the compound vyadita-, if indeed that were a survival rather than 
a newly created form in place of an older vydtta-. For compounds con- 
taining this still shorter form -£ta- survive in Modern Indo-aryan of the 
North-West: vydita- ‘open’ in Shina bdtu ‘open’; páritta- ‘given up’ in 
Sindhi parto ‘delivered in charge’; prdtta- ‘given’ in the Kafiri languages, 
Kati pid “he gave’, Waigeli pratot, Ashkun plata, Dameli prate and in 
Dardic Khowar pretam 1st sg., Gawar-Bati Olites 3rd sg. (< *pratté se). 

Beside *dita- < *doto- a new dattá- was formed from present dádam: 
(surviving in Old Hindi data ‘gift’). As shown by P. Tedesco in his 
brilliant study of the verbs ‘to give’ and ‘to take’ in Indo-aryan,? these 
produced a number of new prototypes—especially ditta- in the North- 
West? and dinna- (replacing *danna- also formed from dddami with suffix 
-na-) in a more central area but extending east to Sinhalese as descendant 
of Ardhamagadhi. 

Although Tedesco derives* the Hindi type diya directly from *dita- 
< IE *dəto-, it may not improbably be an analogical creation of Middle 
Indian from present stem dē- after Prakrit nei:nia- (Skt. nitd-) or kia- 
< krtd- and the regular type in -ia- < -ita-. 

It is thus unlikely that dilo, which Sampson? records for Welsh Gypsy 

1 Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, Third Series, xxxix, 1-2, 1960, pp. 28-30. 
2 Journal of the American Oriental Society, 213, pp. 358 ff. 


3 Ib., p. 359. Add Tirahi data ‘given’. * Ib., p. 363. 
5 Dialect of the Gypsies of Wales, iv. 74. 
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beside dino and dinilo, is derived directly from *dita-, but is rather a new 
analogical formation after the regular type in -ilo. The general form 
in European Gypsy is dino (as also among the Doma of Hunza: denim 
‘I gave’)! based on dinna-. 

But the dialect of the Nawar of Palestine, beside present dêr ‘he gives’ 
(< déti) has preterite tomi, tori, td.? The ending of the rst singular is 
ambiguous. In an intransitive verb, e.g. ärm ‘I came’, it may be asmi, 
ie. < Ggatd’smi. In a transitive verb, e.g. kérdm ‘I ate’, it may represent 
the enclitic pronoun më: khaditó me ‘eaten by me’. In the 2nd singular 
-r(i) may phonetically represent żuvám in intransitives or #ë in transitives: 
rür < àgató tuvam and kériir < khaditó të. The 3rd singular is the simple 
participle without the addition of a pronoun—drd < ágato, kérd < khadito. 

tõ- is derived from datto or *dittd through (£)tó with loss of vowel in 
the first syllable. Although it is not at present possible to state the exact 
conditions under which the loss of vowel in an initial syllable occurs, it 
is not uncommon in this dialect. 

Loss of š (< earlier i and u): blári ‘cat’ < bídala-; gres (oblique of gir 
‘butter’) < ghrtdsya; snámsi ‘I hear him’ (beside 3rd sg. síndr) < $rnómi; 
snótd ‘dog’ < sunaka- (4-?); ska ‘dry’ < $ügka-; hrd ‘was’ < *hir- < 
bhütá-; slaudr ‘puts to sleep’ < *sul- causative of swéri ‘sleeps’ (cf. Hindi 
sulānā causative of sdna); gref ‘song’ < gitá- (+ ?); mrd ‘he died’ < *mur- 
< mrtá- (the fuller form márd is formed after the present márdr); $ndr 
‘burns’ < *sn- < srindti ‘cooks’ or *ut-srinati in Nepali usinnu and other 
modern languages; kt ‘how many’, cf. Pkt. kittiya-, Hindi Ritna, etc. ;4 
hri ‘heart’ < *hir- < hfdaya-; hlos-kerdr ‘finishes’ loan-word from Arabic 
huids. In ibkárd ‘hungry’ < *bik- < bubhuksitd- and inhir ‘blood’ < 
*lihir < lohita-, the initial 7 is a later prosthetic addition. 

Loss of a: ksdldr ‘drags’ < *kasal- causative formation (cf. slaudr 
above) from *kas- < kársati; mné fem. imperative of mdndr; pnárd ‘white’ 
< pándara-. 

It might appear from the above examples that the vowel z (whether 
from earlier z or u) is most prone to be lost. If this is not purely a matter 
of chance, we may assume that *dittd rather than dattó is the earlier 
form of £6-. 

It is possible, however, that the shortening took place quite apart from 
any general shortening of the initial syllable, the verb “to give' being one 


: D. L. R. Lorimer, The Dumaki Language, 164. 

2 R. A, S. Macalister, The Language of the Nawar or Zutt, the Nomad Smiths of Pales- 
tine, 38. 

3 Nepali Dictionary, s.v. 4 Tb., s.v. kati. 

5 Macalister, op. cit., p. 163. 
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of those words which appear to be subject to abnormal phonetic develop- 
ment, e.g. Eng. [gimi] for give me, Latin dé, re-ddo < *dido beside di- 
syllabic forms of Italic dialects, e.g. Vestinian didet, Gk. Si8wn, etc.! 

But whether the original was dattë or *ditto, Tedesco has characterized 
both as North-West forms. Unless we are to believe that the Asiatic 
Gypsies belonged to an originally different dialect-group of Indo-aryan 
from the European, it must be assumed that *ditta-, characterizing 
the language of the Nawar, was borrowed from a North-West dialect 
before leaving the Indo-aryan mainland, as opposed to the dinna- brought 
by the ancestors of the European Gypsies (including the Doma of Hunza) 
from the Central group. But in any case this differentiation in the form of 
the past tense of the verb ‘to give’ argues a certain measure of separation 
between the two groups of Gypsy dialects even before they left India. 


! See above, p. 364. 


37. Sanskrit venú- and Pali velu-' 


SKT. venú- (AV. SBr.), vénu- (TS.) m. ‘cane, bamboo, fife’ (MBh.) is con- 
tinued by Pa. venu- as first member in some compounds, and by Pkt. 
venu- m. 

Among the modern languages this word appears in Hi. ben f. “reed, 
bamboo’, Guj. ven f. ‘stock of cotton plant, flute’. 

In Sgh. una ‘bamboo’ < *vuna < verü-, change of vu- to u- is paralleled 
in uvana ‘face’ beside vuvan < vadana-, and the change of ve followed by 
u to vu- (u-) in ron ‘pollen, dust’ renu-. The difference of development as 
u and o may be due to difference of the preceding consonant. 

Or. bend ‘thatching grass’ may be from venú- with the addition of later 
-@ to retain the original gender, but more probably is from vainavd- 
"consisting of bamboos' in the sense *‘like bamboos or reeds’ or, as a 
noun, *'collection of bamboos or reeds’. 

Beside venu- Pali also had velu- ‘bamboo’, to which may be added 
Pkt. velu- m., veluya- n. (interpreted as velu- by R. Pischel, Gr. d. Pht.- 
Spr., § 243) and Mar. velä m. (J. Bloch, La Langue marathe, § 147). Panj. 
wella, bella m. ‘place abounding in grass or reeds’ can represent *vailava- 
= vatnavá-. 

Bloch (loc. cit.) connecting the two forms vend- and velu-, considered 
the latter as possibly the more original. V. Trenckner (Pali Miscellany 
I 55), starting from the oblique cases, e.g. venund, postulated dissimilation 
of -n- to -]- before the following z. Pischel (loc. cit.) with less probability 
suggested *velnu- as common origin for both venú- and velu-. 

According to J. Charpentier (Le Monde oriental xxvi 157) the two 
words were originally separate. For velu- he posited earlier *oedu-, but 
without support from further sources. These are, however, available. 
*vedu-, which in Pali and Marathi would regularly become velu-, is 
attested in Beng. beur ‘Bambusa Spinosa’, which S. K. Chatterji (Origin 
and Development of the Bengali Language, 421) derives from earlier *beru; 
in Kash. vir, vir" f ‘willow’ (for the meaning cf. Skt. vetasd- ‘cane’ > 
Nep. dais ‘willow’, Skt. lex. veta- ‘cane’, Kalasha beu ‘willow’); and perhaps 
in Panj. wer, ber m. ‘coarse rope made of grass or straw’. Finally, parallel 
with the forms vainavd- and *vailava- referred to above we find Bihari 


1 Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, 20, 1962, pp. 345-46. 
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(of South Bhagalpur) bero ‘clump of bamboos’ (G. A. Grierson, Bihar 
Peasant Life, § 814) < *vaidava-. 

The establishment of *vedu- as forerunner of velu- does not rule out 
Trenckner’s hypothesis of dissimilation. The dissimilation of n—n (Pkt. 
n—n) to n—d is attested in the development of anends- which Charpentier 
(loc. cit.) wrongly hesitated to connect certainly with Pa. anela-. In view 
of the equation Pa. anela- = Hi. anela ‘simple’ (for meaning cf. Germ. 
seelig: Eng. silly), Panj. anil ‘pure’, it is impossible to separate Skt. lex. 
aneda- ‘stupid’ from anends-. 

A like dissimilation occurs in the descendants of Skt. aj#@nin- ‘ignorant’. 
This is Pa. aññanin- ‘ignorant’ and Pkt. anndni(ya)- ‘foolish’. But the 
modern languages presuppose a MIA form *annddiya-: Kash. anéri 
(village), andd: ‘clumsy’; Kum. andri ‘fool’, Nep. andri; Ass. andri ‘diffi- 
cult to live with’; Beng. ¿nari ‘unskilled’; Or. andri ‘stupid’, Hi. anart, 
anGri, Panj. anári, Guj. Mar. anadi. The Guj. Mar. adami with the same 
meaning appears to be metathesis of anddi; and though the change of 
n to n is not clear, it is paralleled in the Marathi pair andda : adana 
*a musical mode’. 

Nevertheless, the hypothesis of a dissimilation resting upon the presence 
of the dissimilating sound in only three of the oblique cases (viz. inst. and 
gen. sg. and gen. pl.) is not altogether satisfactory, as Charpentier saw. 
Is there any other way of connecting velu (*vedu-) with vend-? I suggest 
the possibility of contamination between veni- ‘reed, bamboo’ and nadd- 
(nalá-) ‘reed’ which had a wide extension in Indo-aryan (Nepal Dic- 
tionary, 336 b 20, s. v. nal!) and which in Hi. nal m. “bamboo-joint’, Panj. 
nal m. ‘bamboo tube’, Si. naru m. ‘cane’ is near the meaning of venú-. 
A. similar contamination is perhaps to be seen in Pkt. vedasa-, which 
replaced vedasa < Skt. vetasá- through the influence of *vedu- or of 
nadá-. 


38. Vsañj in Middle and 
New Indo-aryan' 


[Offered in affectionate tribute to my oldest pupil, Professor Baburam Saksena, who has 
done so much to forward the study of linguistics in present-day India.] 


THE word sayati ‘seizes’, 3 pl. pret. sayitamti, of the Niya Documents was 
equated by T. Burrow with Skt. srdyati ‘fastens on, takes possession 
of, etc.’. (The Language of the Kharosthi Documents from the Chinese 
Turkestan, p. 14). Similarly, G. Morgenstierne derives Pashai se- ‘to cling 
to, be kindled’ from vsri (Indo-Iranian Frontier Languages, iii, 3, p. 170) 
and the transitive şat- ‘to fasten, strike, kindle’ from sraéyayati (Notes on 
Gawar-Batt, p. 31, s.v. samim), in which he is followed by G. Buddrus 
for Wotapüri sa- ‘to send, kindle’ (Die Sprache von Wotapür und Katar- 
gala, p. 125). If these forms were isolated this etymology would be satis- 
factory both phonetically and semantically. But associated with them are 
on the one hand intransitives or passives and on the other past participles 
or preterite stems which depend apparently on early MIA. *sajj- or *sacc- 
and *satta- (e.g. Ashkun soz- intr. ‘to burn’, Wotapürl saz- ‘to burn’, 
Shina sacét, past part. satu “is attached to’). These, it was suggested in 
Nepali Dictionary (p. 580, s.v. sacinu), were from (s(v)ajyate, s(v)akta- 
with s- replacing s- from compounds with pari, etc. This replacement of 
s- in the simplex by s- from compounds is well known in MIA. and NIA. 
forms of vsthd, Vstambh.? Of vsaj and vsvaj the former is by far the 
more widely used in Sanskrit, or rather of more general application and 
with a much larger number of compound forms.3 This is further supported 
by saga- (= sanga-) of the NW. Dharmapada (J. Brough, The Gandhari 
Dharmapada, p. 101) and the loan-word in Khotanese a-samga (H. W. 
Bailey, BSOAS, xi, 776). 

Present stems in MIA. were often formed analogically from the past 


! Indian Linguistics, 25, 1964, pp. 56-57. 

2 Since the existence of this s-, when prevocalic, is disclosed only if a word occurs 
either in NW. Prakrit (Gandhari) or in Kafiri, Dardic and some W. Pahari dialects, the 
phenomenon may well have been more widely extended than is now attested. 

3 Afsaj appears with ati (AV.), vyati (TBr.), anu (SBr.), abhi (MBh.), ni (RV.), pari 
(MBh.), prati, vi (TS.), adhivi (MBh.), abhivi (BhP.): all of which entail -saj-. Derivation 
from a N*sraj to explain s- (offered by T. Burrow in BSOAS, vii, 650) is unnecessary and 
unlikely. Further, the infrequent and phonetically unexpected s- ~ Skt. sr- might well 
be due to the same cause as suggested for saj- ~ saj-. 
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participle: thus sippai (for siccat) ~ sitta- after lippai (< lipyate) ~ litta- 
(Eptá-) or dabbhai (for dajjhai) ~ daddha- after labbhai (< labhyate) ~ 
laddha- (< labdha-), etc. So, after MIA. type vutta- ~ vuccai, sitta- 
~ siccat, the past participle *satta- (< sakta-) present stem *sacca- beside 
sajjai (< sajyáte).! Forms of sréyati and *sajati may well have co-existed 
and collided in MIA. Ashkun ¿se- ‘to collect’, Waigeli aszz-, Pashai gs- ‘to 
collect’, (Kurangali dial.) ds- ‘to seize’, in the absence of forms < -jj- or 
-it-, may well be < dsrayati (A Comp. Dict. of the Indo-aryan Languages, 
No. 1468). Pashai sitik ‘it has struck’ may represent a coalescence of *sza- 
< sritd- with *satta- < sakta-. 

The MIA. and NIA. forms of vsaj are: 

sdjati: Pa. sajatt ‘embraces’, Niya Documents sayati ‘holds on to’, 
Pashai (Laurowani dial.) se-, (Chilasi dial.) s- ‘to stick to, cling to, be 
attached to’, Khowar (D. L. R. Lorimer) soyek ‘to come near, approach’, 
Phalüra sum ‘I put on (clothes)’, Shina sozk: (1 sg. sam, 2 sg. imper. se) 
‘to fix, apply, attack, hit (with a missile)’. 

*sajayati: Ashkun sd- ‘to send’, Waigeli sa ‘for, to’ absolutive of a 
present stem *sa-, Pashai (Laurowani) sai- (Areti) so-, (Darra-i Nuri) sa- 
‘to fasten, strike, kindle’, Bashkarik sa@- ‘to put on (dress), kindle (fire)’, 
Witapüri šZ2- ‘to send, kindle’, Gawar-Bati şa- ‘to send, hit’, Phalüra 
sdwam ‘I kindle (fire)', sawe- ‘to dress (some one else)’. 

safjayati: Sinhalese hatidinavad, an® ‘to don, wear’ (W. Geiger, 
BSOS viii, 556 <  sdmdyate); W. Pahari (T. R. Joshi, JTRASB 
new ser. vii, No. 5, 1911) sd@dnu ‘to attach (a ploughshare)’ with dissimila- 
tion of š —dz to s—d as suggested in a communication from Professor 
H. Hendriksen (but possibly < sranthayatt). 

sajyáte: Pa: sajjati, Pkt. sajjai ‘clings to, is attached to’, Ashkun soz- 
intr. “to burn’, Dameli şagi ‘on account of’ absolutive of present stem 
*saz- < *sag-, Wotapüri sag- intr. ‘to burn’. MIA. pres, st. *sacc- (see 
above): Pa. sacceti ‘touches’, saccdpeti ‘undertakes, fulfils’ (or derivatives 
satya- ?), Pkt. saccavai ‘fulfils’, saccavia- ‘sent’, saccevia- ‘arranged’ Desin., 
Waigeli sac- ‘to send, hit’ (past part. satoz), Shumashti sač- ‘to become hot 
(of the sun)’, Gawar-Bati sác- ‘to be wounded’, absol. saci ‘on account of’, 
Phaliira sac- ‘to be kindled (of fire)’, Shina sacéi (past part. sata) ‘becomes 
attached to, is hit by (bullet, etc.), is affected by, (with infinitive) begins’, 
W. Pahari (Padari dial.) Sacan ‘to fight’ (cf. sarigá- ‘battle’ RV.), Sodoci 
dial. secnéd, Sacnó ‘to stick to, adhere to’, Rohrui dial. $acnó, čhačnð ‘id.’, 


I Cf. Pkt. raccai (after past part. ratta-) — vajjai (< rajyate): Sindhi racanu ‘to be 
dyed’, Lahnda raccan ‘to absorb’, Oriya raceiba ‘to paint’, Old Awadhi racai ‘is dyed’, 
Hindi ràácna ‘to be passionately affected’, Gujarati rdcvii ‘to be pleased’. 
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Nep. sacinu ‘to be restored’ (for *sãcinu with d after causative sacyaunu), 
Gujarati sdcavvii ‘to preserve’. 

sakta-: Pa. Pkt. satta- ‘attached to, clinging to’; Waigeli pret. satoz ‘it 
hit (of a missile), sent’; Pashai saeéz ‘began (of a fight)’, set? ‘got, held’, 
(Chilasi dial.) sz#ËR “it has struck’, Kalasha (Rambür dial.) satem ‘I embrace’, 
Bashkarik set “began (of a fight), burnt (of the sun)’, Shina satu past part. 
of sacoiki, Kashmiri hot” ‘affected by, afflicted by’, Sindhi satanu ‘to enter 
on anything zealously’, W. Pahari (Rohrui dial. of Kotgarh) satene fem. 
adjective ‘sticking to’ < sate honde (H. Hendriksen). 
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39. Sanskrit buddha-' 


THE pre-Sanskrit groups *£s£ and *tst, the sibilant of which was obscured 
by the fortis #, resulted in #t, as in 3rd sg. aor. amatta (< *amat-s-ta) ~ 
3rd pl. amat-sata, and sattd- ~ Av. hast, Lat. sessus, etc. If t was un- 
exploded (nipidita) as at the end of a word, e.g. út, then it was lost before 
following st(A), as in ut sthad- > *usthd- in Gy. pal. st-, eur. ust- ‘to stand’, 
Kafiri ust-, Dardic (Gawar-Bati, Kalasha) ust-, Pa. Pkt. utth-: this was 
replaced in Skt. by uttha-, Si. uthanu, etc., see Nepali Dictionary, s.v. 
uthnu. Similarly, in the voiced group ddh the lenis d, having a less strong 
explosion than fortis £, was lost before the following 7 (e.g. déhi < *dazdhi 
= Av. dazdi < *dad"dhi, Meillet, Introduction, 6th ed., p. 101). Forms in 
which this zdh was preceded by 7 or u would result in ¿/ëdh and so obscure 
both the final consonant of the root and the initial of the inflection. They 
would, therefore, be liable to replacement by analogical formations which 
re-introduced the final dental of the root and the more usual dental of the 
inflection. Thus *vidhi < *vid*dhi (> Gk. tof) was replaced by viddhi. 
Indeed, in Sanskrit itself nearly all these forms were replaced, the original 
surviving only in the case of verbs in very common use, like déhi, dhéhi. 

But in a few words the phonetically regular form, although replaced in 
Sanskrit, survived elsewhere in Indo-aryan. Thus *bidhi- < *buzdhi- < 
*bhud?dhi- remains in Kafiri forms recorded by Professor Morgenstierne, 
to whom more than any other our knowledge of the Dardic and Kafiri 
dialects of Indo-aryan is due: Ashkun bärə ‘mind, thought’, NTS 2, 249, 
Waigeli bura, burók ‘mind, intention’, NTS 17, 239. Elsewhere it was 
replaced by the new formation buddhi- Mn. (after the type labdhi-, dagdhi-, 
etc.) in Pa. Pk. buddhi-, Kati bidi, bədi ‘mind’ (probably a loan from India, 
NTS 2, 280), Si. budhi, Lah. budh, Pj. buddh, Kum. budi, Ass. Bg. Or. 
Mth. Bhoj. Aw. budhi, Hi. budh, OMarw. budhi, Mar. biidh. 

Derivation of 2nd sg. imperat. bodhi ‘notice’ from *bozdhi, *bod-dhi by 
Wackernagel, 4iGr I, $ 237b a, has two difficulties: 6 in place of the more 
usual weak grade and retention of the dental. For, despite F. Burg KZ 29, 
363, in Indo-aryan both s and *z preceded by z or u became s and *z, cf. 
*ut-stha- > *usthá- above, *ut-spandate, "dayati > Khowar uspunik ‘to 
leap, caracole, buck’, uspuneik ‘to make leap’ (communicated by Lt.-Col. 


1 Indo-Iranica, Mélanges présentés à Georg Morgenstierne, Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden, 
1964, pp. 174-76. 
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D. L. R. Lorimer). Kho. usnetk ‘to swim’, usndnu ‘deep water where it 
is necessary to swim’ are, with Morgenstierne, Belvalkar Felicitation Vol., 
p. 86, < *avasndayati (avasnapayati ‘washes’), *avasnaána-, not < utsnayatt, 
utsnana-. 

In Sanskrit then, where -dhi- and -dha- remained unchanged in other 
groupings (e.g. labdha- dagdhá-, etc.), *büdhi-, *büdha-, etc. were replaced 
by new creations maintaining the dental, just as in Greek *zuo@is, *avotos 
were reformed as «oris, vvorós with the more usual elements -ri-, -7o-, 
though tof (supported by other imperatives with -0,) remained. Never- 
theless, beside *bidhi- in Kafiri, two other forms with the expected adh 
perhaps survive in Indo-aryan.! In Sanskrit *krüdha- < *krud*dha- was 
replaced by kruddhá- (Pa. Pk. kuddha-, Si. kudho ‘froward’, Ass. kodowa 
‘frowning’); but it survived in Si. kurhanu ‘to be grieved’, Hi. kurhná ‘to 
be vexed’ (loan in Nep. kürinu), Guj. kudvii, Mar. kudha ‘sullen’, kudhné 
‘to sulk’. Similarly, *szZha- ‘purified’ < *sud*dha- (replaced by suddhá- 
in Nep. sudho ‘simple, honest’, Guj. sadho, etc.) survives in Guj. sid 
‘straight, simple’, sudvu ‘to clear a field of weeds’. In these cases it is, 
however, possible that *kzdha-, *südha- were themselves MIA. analogical 
replacements of the earlier analogical kuddha-, suddha- from pres. kujjhai, 
sujjhai (in e.g. Mar. kujda ‘sullen’, Lah. sujhan ‘to appear’) after the type 
mujjhai: miidha- (muhyati:miudhd-). 

Similar replacements of the expected retroflex by the initial dental of 
the second member are found in all compounds with niş- (nir-) and most 
of those with dus- (dur-). But here and there a form survives as evidence 
of the earlier phonetic system. *niddti, nidána- < *niz-d- (attested in Pa. 
niddayati, Dameli nyardi ‘weeding’, Kalasha nohrin, Khowar nilàn, Shina 
nin, Ass. nirüiba ‘to weed’, Bg. nira, niráni ‘weeding hook’, E. Hi. miránà 
‘to reap, weed’, Hi. nalana, Sinh. nelanavá ‘to pluck up weeds, gather 
fruit) were replaced by *nirda- (in nirdatr- ‘weeder, reaper’ Mn., Pa. 
niddána- ‘mowing’, Pkt. nimdini- ‘rooting up of bad grass’, Kash. nénda 
‘weeding’, Pj. (Kangra) nadai, WPah. (Bhalesi) niddnu ‘to weed’, Or. 
nindibà ‘to weed grass, etc., from rice-fields’, Hi. nidand, nid? ‘to cut, reap’, 
Guj. nido, nid? ‘to weed’, nidán ‘weeds plucked and thrown away’, Mar. 
nidné, nid°). Skt. düdhi- ‘malevolent’ RV. survives in Waigeli dur? ‘thief’, 
NTS 17, 250, but was replaced by durdhi- MBh. 

The final consonants of adverbs when forming compounds remained 
unexploded and so developed differently from similar groups in the interior 
of a word (ut-sth- > *usth- ~ -tst(h)- > -tt(h)-, ut-s- > MIA. uss- ~ -ts- 

1 Also in riidhd- supported by h (< dh) of. pres. stem: analogical *ruddha- in Mar. 
rudhné ‘to grow’. 
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> MIA. -cch-, nis-k- > MIA. nikk- ~ -sk- > -kkh-, etc.). But in some 
cases, perhaps dialectally, the final of the adverbial prefix appears to have 
been pronounced as though belonging to an interior group and so to have 
developed in the same way: e.g. Skt. miskramati in NW. Asokan nikram-, 
Pa. nikkamati, Pkt. nikkamai ~ E. Asokan nikham-, Pa. nikkhamati, Pkt. 
nikkhamai; Skt. nistarati, nistárayati in Pa. nittaréti, Pj. nittarnd, Nep. 
nitarnu, etc., ~ Pa. nittharati, nitthareti, Pk. nittharai, Nep. nitharnu, Hi. 
nithürnà; *ut-srita- in Pa. ussita-, Pk. usstya- ~ Skt. ucchrita-, Pkt. 
ucchiya-, Guj. uchtyo ‘borrowed money’. Such an exploded pronunciation 
of the final of ud in composition before initial dh- might be expected to 
have produced *ud?dh-. Either this or more probably the survival of an 
original IE. *uts, *udz appears to be attested in *Zdhál- < ud7dhvar- (if 
from dhvárati dhvarayati rather than from hvdlati): Kum. urhalo ‘elope- 
ment of a married woman’, Nep. urdlo jánu ‘to run off (with a girl)’, Mth. 
Bhoj. urhari ‘a woman who has eloped or been carried off forcibly’, Hi. 
urharná “(a married woman) to elope with another man’, urhdrnd ‘to 
seduce (a married woman)’ ~ uddhal- in Lah. uddhalan ‘to elope with’, 
Pj. uddhlanà, Hi. udhalnà ‘to be seduced’, G. udhalvit, Mar. udhalné ‘to 
run off (of a tenant). IE. u£s may similarly survive in Bashkarik utet 
‘fever’ < *ustapti < *utstapti- ~ Skt. uttapaté, uttapta- in Pa. Pkt. 
uttatta-, Mar. utavné, utatné intr. ‘to boil’. 


40. Geminates after Long Vowel in 
Indo-aryan' 


IN the central and eastern inscriptions of Asoka (Kalsi, Dhauli, and 
Jaugada, Pillar Edicts and Minor Rock Inscriptions)* a long vowel of 
Sanskrit when followed by a double consonant or a consonant-group is 
shortened (e.g. att > att)? as generally in Pali and Prakrit. But the long 
vowel is retained in the Girnar inscription* and in some of the Pillar 
Edicts and Minor Rock Inscriptions.5 In the Girnar forms the consonant 
following the long vowel still represented a geminate; whether or not it 
still did so in the other inscriptions at that date cannot be ascertained. 
Although the distinction of length is not shown in Kharosthi writing, the 
long vowel before geminates was certainly maintained in the language 
of the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra versions, for the long vowel in this 
position is still preserved in the North-Western languages: Sindhi, 
Lahnda, Western Panjabi, Kashmiri (not so demonstrably in other Dardic 
languages) and some West Pahari dialects.ó In Lahnda and some areas of 
Panjabi the length of both consonant and vowel has been preserved (att 
remains); elsewhere, e.g. in Sindhi, the consonant has been shortened (¿tt 
> at). In the region between Panjabi and Western Hindi the vowel has 
been shortened but the long consonant or consonant-group remains— 
type H. anda < andá- (~ P. anda, M. Gdé), bhatta < *bharta-." Further 
east and south the long consonant was shortened and the preceding short 
vowel, whether originally long or originally short, lengthened;? so that, 


! Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, xxx, 1, 1967, pp. 73-82. 

2 Abbreviations of language names as in A Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-aryan 
Languages, with in addition Brahmagiri (br.) and Siddapur (sd.) 

3 Hultzsch, Corpus inscriptionum Indicarum, 1, p. bxxiv, cii, cxiv, and cxxiv. 

4 Ib., op. cit., p. lix; and above, pp. 328 and 337. 

5 e.g. (including those quoted by Hultzsch, loc. cit.) papotave ( prápnóti) in ru. br. sd., 
mahátpá, ?bena (mahütman-) in br. sd., mahamata (mahámátra-) in bx. sd. sn. (also in 
top. beside lajūkā < *ráügjükà in gir. rüjükà);—see below for -dakhindye (*düksinà-), 
dighdvuse (dirgháyus-), dhati (dhatri-), yatam (yatra-), lati (rdtri-), -süte (sütra-). 

9 See above, pp. 178-79; and Jules Bloch, Indo-Aryan. English edition, 1965, 41. 

7 See p. 410, below. 

8 This shortening of geminate occlusives or of nasal and occlusive with lengthening 
of a preceding vowel dates from about the second century A.D. in Sinhalese (P. B. F. 
Wijeratne, BSOAS, XII, 1, 1947, 163; XIX, 3, 1957, 486) and was carried through in the 
areas of India where it occurred by at least the ninth or tenth century A.D. 'This process of 
compensatory lengthening began in Old Indo-aryan with the loss of z, z before d(/), 
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e.g., Oriyà katha, like Pk. kattha-, represents both kasthá- and kastd- 
(distinguished in Sindhi as kazhu and kathoru). 

But at an earlier period, between the assimilation of consonant-groups 
and the voicing and subsequent loss of intervocalic occlusives, there was 
a dialect or dialect-area, eastern rather than western or north-western, 
in which a geminate occlusive (non-aspirate or aspirate) preceded by 
an original long vowel was shortened and subsequently developed in the 
same way as an originally single consonant: atta > ata > ada, à(y)a. 

According to Jules Bloch! this simplification of geminates occurs “as 
a rule, when the group comprises a sibilant or 7". But Pischel? rightly does 
not restrict the nature of the consonant which is shortened after a long 
vowel. But neither Bloch? nor Pischel defines the phenomenon dialectally, 
except that Pischel draws attention to the fact (to which we shall return) 
that the reduction of tt < tr after a long vowel belongs to Ardhamaga- 
dhi.^ But the forms he quotes as having originally a long vowel before 
consonant-groups other than tr also belong to Ardhamagadhi, although 
they are to be found in some other Prakrits (Maharastri, Jaina Maharastri, 
Sauraseni, Magadhi) as well. 

As is well known, there has been a great amount of mutual borrowing of 
dialectal forms between the different areas of Indo-aryan; and, generally 
speaking, the earlier the differentiation of a phonetic feature the wider 
has been the extension of the forms showing it. For example, ks as early 
at least as ASoka was differentiated as ks (or cch as still in Dardic) and kkh, 
or r£ as tt and f/; and forms belonging originally to one or other of these 
isoglosses are widely distributed over the whole extent of Indo-aryan. It is, 
therefore, desirable to examine in what areas of New Indo-aryan words 
with the early Middle Indo-aryan shortening of geminates after a long 
vowel are found. 


d(h). It was extended to the groups z1--À or r or sibilant (Pa. szha-, Pk. saáhaya < simhd-, 
samhyta-; Pa. visati- < vimSati-; Pa. sdrajjati, Pk. sarai < samrajyaté, samracayati), and 
finally to -ss- (most frequently in mh. and amg. Prakrit according to Pischel, Grammatik 
der Prakrit-Sprachen (Gr. Pk.), $862, 64). The long vowels which Pischel held to have 
developed from short vowels before other geminates are accounted for otherwise: ka(d)um 
and ka(d)avva-, etc., ~~ kártum and kartavyà- are due to the influence of roots in -d (see 
above, p. 328), dühava- and ninéi, etc., to that of other compounds with regular d- and 
ni- (< dus and nis before initial d- or sibilant). For vàga- < válka- (not valká-), phaguna- < 
phalgund- (not phálguna-), gayari- < *gàrgari- (not gargari-), see below. 

I Indo-Aryan, 92. 

2 Gr. PR., $ 87. 

3 In La Formation de la langue marathe, 21, he goes no further than to specify some- 
where in Hindustan. 

4 [n this he is followed by Lüders, Beobachtungen über die Sprache des buddhistischen 
Urkanons, 118; S. K. Chatterji, Origin and development of the Bengali language, 254; 
Geiger, Sinhalese grammar, 17; Wijeratne, BSOAS, x1, 3, 1945, 588. 
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kkh 

akhyati (1041)!: Pk. ahzjai, L. dun ‘to say’, pres. part. ahda, P. ahnà 
~ S. adkhanu, L. akhan, P. akhna; — Pa. akkháti, Pk. akkhai, H. akhna, 
G. akhvü. 

làksá- ‘lac’ (11002): Pa. lakha-, N. laha, A. B. là, Or. laha, Bi. Mth. 
H. dah, Si. la ~ Sh. laca, K. lach, S. lakha, P. lakh; — Pk. lakkha- (Kho. 
lochik < early MIA. *laksd-?), Or. lákha, Bi. Mth. Bhoj. H. G. M. lakh, 
Ko. laka. 

daksina- (6251): Pk. dahina-,? d», P. daihna, WPah.bhal. dehan, Ku. 
daino, N. damu, A. B. dahin, Or. dahana, H. dáhinà, dahna ~ S. dakhino, 
Bshk. lachim (< *draksina- x pascimá-); — < dahsina- or ddksina-: 
Pa. Pk. dakkhina-, NiDoc. dacKina, Or. dakhund, M. dakhin, Si. dakunu. 
(Only < dáksina- (6119): Sh. ddchiná, K. dachyum", S. dakhinu, L. 
dakkhin, P. dakkhan.) 

*daksina- ‘fee, gift’ (6120): As. (top. kb. mi. rp.) -dákhina- ‘boon’ 
(-kh- or -kkh-), Bhoj. dZhin ‘present to a Brahman’ ~ (< dáksinà- or 
*daks-) AS. (rdh. mth.) -dakhind-, Kharl. daksinae, Pa. Pk. dakkhina-, K. 
dachin, dachiñ” ‘fee to priest’, Si dakuna ‘gift’. 

iksaté (1607): Pk. thaé, OG. thaï ~ Pa. ikkhati, Pk. ikkhai. 

*déksati ‘sees’ (6507): Pk.amg. déhai, L. pres. part. dēdhā ~ Pk. 
dekkhai, S. dekhanu and in Gy. D. L. P. WPah. Ku. N. A. B. Or. Mth. 
Bhoj. OAw. H. Marw. G. M. 

préksaté (8994): Pk.amg. jmh. péhai, Si. penavā ‘to be visible’ ~ Pa. 
Pk. pekkh-, P. pekhná and in A. B. OMth. OAw. H. G. M. 

préksa- (8995): Pa. pékhd-, Pk.amg. péhà-, Si. pehu ‘sight’ ~ Pa. Pk. 
pekkha-, Brajbuli pekhi ‘sight’. 

*véksati ‘sees’ (12041): Pk.amg. veha?, L. pres. part. véhdd ~ Pa. 
(appatiyvekkhtya, L. P. vekh-. 


gs(h) 

*phalgu- ‘fig’ (9063): Wot. phau ‘fig’ ~ Phal. Sh. P. phag, WPah.bhal. 
phagu. 

dirgha- (6368): Pa. digha-, Pk. (all dial) diha-, OH. diha ‘tall’ ~ 
Pk.amg. jmh. diggha-, S. drigho and in Kaf. Dard. Gy. L. N. A. B. H. Si. 

Sighrá- (12484): Pa. sigha-, Pk. siha-, P. sthar ‘perverse’ ~ Pk. siggha-, 
S. sigho ‘quick’ and in Gy. WPah. Si. 

Saighra- (12612): Si. sé ‘speed’ ~ S. seghu. 


1 Figures in brackets refer to the head-words in A Comparative Dictionary of the Indo- 
aryan Languages. 
2 Pischel, Gr. PR., $ 64, wrongly < dáksina-. 
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cch 


mürchati (10240-41): Si. midenavá ‘to coagulate’, caus. mudavanava 
(< *müch- with regular development -c- > -d-) — Pa. Pk. mucch-, Sh. 
mucóiki ‘to curdle’ and in Ku. N. OM. Si.(?). 

mlécchá- (10389): Si. mil(ü)du ‘wild, savage’ (< *milécha-) ~ Pk. 
maleccha-, meccha-, P. milech ‘unclean outcaste', B. mech ‘name of a 
Tibeto-Burman tribe’ and in K. WPah. 


ññ 
ajüa- (1095): Pa. Pk. ànà-, S. ana, Ku. G. M. an, Ko. ¿na ~ P. an; 
— Pa. añña-, Pk. anna-, Ku. Or. än- — H. ¿n is ambiguous. 
ajñapayati (1096): Pa. anapeti, Pk. dnavéi, Si. dnavanava ~ Or. 
andibà. 
rájfii- (10692): Pk. ráni-, S. L. P. Ku. Or. Marw. G. M. Ko. rani ~ 
Pa. raññi-, Pk. ranni-, K. r0ff! (N. A. Bhoj. Aw. H. are ambiguous). 


tth 

kásthá- (3120): WPah.bhal. kahruo ‘fire-wood’ ~ Sh. kathu, K. L. P. 
kath, S. kathu; — Pa. Pk. kaftha-, Ku. kath and in N. A. B. Or. Mth. 
Bhoj. Aw. H. G. M. Si. (sth unassimilated in Gy. and most Dardic dialects). 

kasthapüduka- (3127): K. khráv, H. khardi and all other NIA. forms 
point to MIA. khádavaua- < *küdha-. 

*damstra- (6250): Pa. dāthā-, Pk. dadha-, S. darha, Si. dala and in 
Gy. Kal. L. P. Ku. N. A. B. Or. H. G. M. ~ S. dàatha, P. datha; — Pa. 
dattha-, Pk. damtha, WPah.jaun. datho.! 

dharstya- (6799): Ku. dhdras ‘courage’, H. dhar(h)as ~ K. dréth 
‘audacious, hard’ (< *dharsta- ?). 

*parstaka- ‘spotted’ (from *prsta- in prstaparni- = prsniparni- 8044): 
S. pharho ‘hogdeer’, L. P. H. parha ‘spotted antelope, hogdeer’. 

próstha- (9018): L. phihr ‘matting’, phühri ‘mat for sitting or kneeling 
on’ ~ Si. putuva ‘bench, stool’. 

bhrastra- (9684): Pk. bhádá-, Phal. bhar- ‘to roast’, L. Ku. bhar ‘oven’, 
Bi. bhar, OAw. bhara, H. bhàr, G. bhád! with -d- (not -r-) < -dh-, M. 
bhad. 

*bhrastrasalika- (9685): H. bharsari ‘furnace’. 

*rüsta- ‘rough, harsh’ (10807): H. riirh(a), rüdhnà ~ A. Or. ruthd. 

Iosta- (11157): Pk. lodha-, B. lord, nora ‘pebble’ ~ Pk. lottha-, H. lothra 
‘lump of flesh’, A. lothora (-st- in Kho. lostin ‘clods’). 


! The generally accepted derivation of these forms from ddáristra- leaves both MIA. 
-th- and S. P. -à- unexplained. 
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vésta- (12130): Pa. -vétha-, Pk. vedha-, S. verhu and in L. P. Ku. N. 
A. B. Or. Mth. H. G. M. Si. ~ M. veth ‘twist of rope’. 

véstayati (12132): Pa. vethéti, Pk. vedhei, Kho. belik ‘to wrap up’, K. 
wurun, S. verhanu and in L. Ku. N. A. B. Or. Mth. H. M. Si. — Pk. 
vetthida-, Sh. béthonu and in K. M. (-st- in Phal. bestán). 

ávésta- (1447): Pk.amg. avédha- ~ Bi. aitha ‘voluted shell of water- 
snail’, H. atta ‘twist’. 

Avéstaté (1448): Pa. dvéthita-, Pk.amg. avedhiya-, H. airna ‘to twist’ 
~ P. Ku. H. aith-. 

udvéstaté (2091): Pk.amg. uvvédhai, H. umernd ‘to twist’ ~ H. 
umethna. 

upavéstayati (2251): Paš. or- ‘to twist, plait, braid’ (< *uvavédh-). 

*vaisthiya- ‘collection of dung’ (from visthá-.—11990): L. verhi ‘fresh 
cow-dung’ ~ Pk. vetthaya- ‘dung’. 

*$restri- ‘line, ladder’ (12724): Sk. sredhi- (< MIA.!) Pk.amg. jmh. 
sedhi- ‘line, row’, K. hér ‘ladder’. 

krostr- ‘jackal’ (3615): Pk. kolhua-, kulha- (if < *krodhu-?), H. M. 
kol(h)à, G. kol(h)u ~ Pa. kotthu(ka)-, kotthu(ka)-, Si. kota. 


dd 
*éadda- ‘cart’ (4116): Si. gala (< *gádi-) — S. gado, L. gādā, P. 
güddi; — Pk. gadda-, N. gari, Bi. Mth. gari, G. gadi (A. B. Or. M. H. < 
-dd- or -add-). 


tt 

*]ortati ‘rolls, falls’ (11156): Sk. lotati (<- MIA.), Pa. lotana-, WPah. 
bhal. lornū ‘to be necessary’ (semantically cf. similar development of H. 
barna, etc.) ~ Pk. lottai, P. lotná and in Dard. S. Ku. N. A. B. Or. Mth. 
H. G. M. (-rt- in Kho. lortik, -tt- < -rt- in Kal. Jot-). 

*kévarta- ‘fisherman’ (= kévarta- 3469): Si. kevulà < -at- ~ -dif- in 
Pa. Pk. kévatta-, A. keot and in Aš. B. Or. Mth. Bhoj. H. G. 

vārtikā-, vdridka- ‘quail’ (11361): Sk. vàáfi- “a kind of bird’ <- MIA.(?), 
Or. bháro ‘quail’ (dialectally with -r- < -r- as in Sambhalpur) ~ Or. 
bhátoi which may be < vart- in vártika-, vartakd like Pa. vattakàá-, Pk. 
vattaya~ and in Paš. K. N. A. B. Si. (Kho. barti < vàrt-). 

*varta- ‘stone’ (= varta- 11348): Paš.laur. war, ar. wor, Gy. eur. bar? 
~ Gaw. wat: perhaps with secondary lengthening and, as in other Dardic 

r So Pischel, Gr. Pk., $ 66, and Lüders, op. cit., 118, but sédhi- wrongly < Slisti-. 

2 < MIA. *vata- or vatta-. Though derivation of bar < *oata- like that of (v)àro < 


*Gta- would separate them from Gy. pal. wdt < *vdfta- and dtds < *atta-, there is 
apparently similar distinction in Dardic between Paš, war and Gaw. wif, etc. 
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languages, < varta- which seems certain in Kho. bort, Kal. bat, L. vatta, 
P. WPah.bhal. batt (K. wat-, Or. bati, Bi. batta are ambiguous). 

*arta- ‘flour’ (1338): Gy. eur. (v)aro, arm. arav ~ Kal. at (with regular 
t < rt), K. ôg! and other Dardic languages, L. ata, P. dita, WPah.bhad. 
attu; — Sk. atta (< MIA.), Gy. pal. dtds, S. ato, Ku. ato and in N. A. 
B. Or. Bi. Mth. Bhoj. H. G. M. 

*vartra- “fence, enclosure’ (vrddhi-formation from vártra-.—11480 
and 11565): Sk. váta- (< MIA.), Pa. vata(ka)-, Pk. vàada(ga)-, S. varo and 
in all NIA. languages ~ Wg. vàtr ‘wooden fence’, Kt. votr ‘hurdle’, Si. 
váfiya “bank, dam’ (or < next). 

*varti- ‘hedge, fence’ (from vrti-.—11480): Sk. vati-, vàtika- («- MIA.), 
Pk. vadi-, vadia-, Gy. eur. bari, S. vari and in all NIA. languages ~ Sk. 
varti- (if <- MIA.), Pa. vafti- ‘enclosure, rim’, Pk. vatti- ‘boundary’, Si. 
vatiya (see above). 


tt or tt! 

*bharta- ‘pertaining to a servant’ (from b/rta- ‘hired servant’.—9468): 
Sk. bhdta- ‘wages’ («- MIA.), Pk. bhadaya-, S. bharo and in L. P. WPah. 
Ku. A. B. Or. Bi. Mth. H. G. M. ~ Pa. bhatta- ‘wages, tip’, v.l. bhattha- 
(for *bhatta-??), P. bhatta ‘extra pay for public servants or soldiers, food 
taken to farmers in field’ (EP. att < àtt?), H. bhatta, bhata ‘advances 
made to ploughmen without interest’, G. bhatü ‘extra allowance above 
pay to public servants etc.’. 

*pharti- ‘pertaining to wages’ (from bhfti-.—94068): Sk. bhàti- 
(<- MIA.), Pk. bhadi-, S. bhári ‘wages of a pimp’ and in P. H. G. M. Si. 


tt 


mürti- (10245): A. mui ‘form, shape’ ~ Kt. muta ‘wooden idol’. 
*mirtighara- (10246): WPah. mwehra ‘image of a village deity’. 


ddh 
pascardha- (8006): H. pachah ‘western region’ ~ L. P. pacadh; — Pk. 
pacc(h)addha-. 


nn 
navanna- (7019): Ku. nawan, G. M. nacan ~ G. M. navàn. 


t For tt < tr see below. 
2 Rather than with Mayrhofer, EWA, 11, 491, as having a different suffix. 
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pp 
rüpya- (10805): Si. ri ‘silver’ (possibly also Sk. ritpaka- ‘coin’, Pk. 
riivaya- ‘money’) ~ Pk. ruppa-, P. r&ppà and in Gy. D. Dard. K. S. L. 
Ku. A. B. Or. Mth. Bhoj. OAw. H. Marw. G. M. 


pph 
baspa- (9223): Pk. baha- ‘tear’, K. baha ‘steam’ ~ Pk. bappha-, S. 
bapha and in Ku. N. Bhoj. Aw. H. G. M. 8i. 


VV 


navya- (7083): Pa. návà- ‘canal(?)’, WPah.jaun. ndézwd ‘brook’, bhal. nā 
*mill-race'. 


SS 

aSvasa- (1471): Pk. dsdsa-, WPah.bhal. hasu(< *asáhu) ~ Pa. assása-; 
— M. asasa-usasa and Si. asas-pasas are ambiguous (< ds- or ass-). 

iSvara- (1619): Pk.amg. jmh. isara-, mg. isala- (Ku. H. tsar and Si. 
isurad < îs- or iss-) ~ Pa. issara-, P. issar. 

par$vá- (8118): Pk. pasa-, K. paha-lara ‘the ribs’ ~ Pa. Pk. passa-, S. 
` paso, L. P. passa (forms in all other NIA. languages < -ds- or -ass-). 

pósya- (8412): Pa. pasa- ‘requiring to be fed’; — B. posa ‘domesticated’, 
Or. posa ‘adopted’, Bi. pos < -ds- or -oss-. 


$$ 
varsa- (11569): Aś.gir. vēsa- ‘year’ (= -ds- or -dss-), Pk. vāsa- (or 
< varsd-), Kho. bas (< -às- or -dss).7 


SS 


asyà- (1533): Pa. Pk. ¿sa-, Sh.gur. dazu ‘mouth’ (unless reformed as 
a masculine with -y from Gi f. as in other Shina dialects < Gsitya-) ~ Pa. 
Pk. assa-, Dm. ds, K. os. 


New Indo-aryan forms corresponding to the Middle Indo-aryan forms 
with shortened consonant have not been noted in the following: 
kk 
valka- ‘made of bark’ (11417): Pa. vdka-, avdka-,? Pk. vdga-, oaya- 
(~ valkd- in Pk. vakka-, P. bakk, etc.). 


1 See above, pp. 337 ff. 
2 Mayrhofer, Handbuch des Pali, 43, wrongly < valká-. 
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valkala- “made of bark’ (11418): Pk. oggala- ~ WPah. baklu ‘thick, 
coarse’; — Pa. Pk. vakkala-, A. bakal, etc. < valkala- or válkala-. 


gg(h) 

phalguna- (9075): Pk. phàguna- ~ K. phāgun, WPah.bhal. phagun, 
(Joshi) faggan; — Pa. phagguna-, Pk. phagguna-, Ku. phagun and in N. A. 
B. Bi. Bhoj. H. G. M. < phalguna- or phalguna-. 

*Sargara~ ‘water-pot’ (= gargara-.—4043): Pk. gàyari- ~ K. gag?r!, 
L. gàgir, P. gdgar; — Pk. gaggari-, Ku. gdgro, etc. < gargara- or *gargara-. 

dirghayus- (6371): Pa. digh@yu-, Gvu-, Ag.br. sd. dighdvuse, Pk.S. 
dihau- ~ Si. diga ‘longevity’. 

ji 

bhürja- (9570): Pa. Pk. bhüja-, Pk. bhua- ~ Pk. bhujja-, Wg. brüj 

‘birch tree’, WPah.bhal. bhujj and in Dard. N. 


tth 
ávestana- (1449): Pa. avethana-, Pk. avedhana- ~ N. H. aithan. 
udvéstana- (2091): Pa. ubbethana-, Pk. uvvédhana- ~ H. umethan ‘a 
twist’. 
tth 


*turtha- ‘ford’ (5903): Pk. tzha- ~ Pk. (in cmpd.) -utthiya-, Or. tutha, 
totha, Si. tota (rt in Kho. thart ‘ford’); — A&.top. tuthàyatanani is am- 
biguous. 


mm 


ürmi- (2437): Pa. ümi- ~ Pa. Pk. ummi-; — Si. umdva < üm- or 
umm-. 

saumya- (13620): Pk. sõma- ~ Pa. Pk. somma-, N. som ‘stupid’; 
— OG. soma, Si. som < -üm- or -omm-. 

daurmanasya- (6601): Pa. dmanassa- (Si. domnasa is probably <- Pa.). 


ŠŠ 
Irsyá- (1615): Pk. ¿sa- ~ Pa. Pk. zssa-; — Aš. isd-, Si. ¿sa < îs- or iss-. 


ss 


Sirsá- (12497): Pa. sisa(ka)-, Pk. sisa- ~ Pk. stssa-, Sh. sis, S. sist, L. P. 
sis; — forms in all other languages < -is- or -iss. 


In the above words dialectal distribution in New Indo-aryan of the two 
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Middle Indo-aryan developments is blurred through extensive mutual 
borrowing of vocabulary, as it already was in Middle Indo-aryan itself. 
But there is some indication that the shortening of a long consonant after 
a long vowel was an eastern phenomenon. In seven of these words (prék- 
saté, préksa-, saighra-, mürchati, mlécchá-, *gadda-, rápya-) the form with 
this development appears only in Sinhalese against the preservation of 
the geminate or its successor in all other languages. Of seven other words 
(*srésiri-, bágpá-, *vaisthiya-, prostha-, sighrd-, kasthd-, ndvyd-) none is 
found in more than one of the North-Western languages, viz. Kashmiri, 
Sindhi, Lahnda, or Panjabi. Moreover, it is particularly suggestive that in 
the case of *daémstra-, although the descendants of Pa. datha- have a wide 
extension, those of MIA. *dattha- are confined to the North-West, viz. 
Sindhi and Panjabi. 

But in the case of one group, viz. long vowel--it < tr, the dialectal 
distribution appears clearer. This agrees with Pischel’s ascription of the 
retention of the long vowel before the shortened geminate to Ardhama- 
gadhi.! 


ksétra- (3735, 14423a): Pk. khéa-, Si. kë ‘field’ ~ Pa. Pk. khetta-, N. 
khet and in B. Or. Bi. Mth. Aw. H. Marw. G. M. Ko. Si. (tr in NiDoc. 
ksetra, S. khetru and in Dard. P. WPah. G.). 

Sátra- (4124): Pk.amg. gaya-, S. gá-mora ‘stretching the limbs’, A. 
ga(w) ‘trunk of body’, B. ga(o), Or. gà, Si. gaya ~ Pa. Pk. gatta-, WPah. 
jaun. gat and in Ku. N. Mth. OAw. H. OMarw. G. M. Si. (tr in Ash. 
gatr and in Kt., perhaps in Dm. Gaw. S.). 

86tra- (4279): Pk.amg. góya-, Gau. gü ‘house’(?) ~ Pa. Pk. gotta-, Ku. 
got and in N. A. B. Or. H. G. M. Si. (tr in S. gofru, P. gotar). 

götrin- (4280): N. goya ‘close friend’, H. gotyd ~ Pk. gotti-, P. goti and 
in N. Or. H. M. (tr in S. gotri, G. gotri). 

sagótra- (13078): Si siyo ‘kinsman’ ~ Pa. Pk. sagotta- (tr in S. sautru, 
L. sot). : 

dátra- (6260): Sk. dati- Galanos (< MIA.), A. dà ‘large knife’, B. 
da(o), Or. da, dail, H. da, Si. dá-káti ~ Pa. datta-*; — Pk. datta-, Garh. 
dathi, Ku. dati (tr in S. dátro and in K. L. P. WPah.). 

dhatri- (6774): Pa. dhati-, Ag. (Pillar Edicts) dhati, Pk.amg. dhdai-, 
K. day, Ku. dhai, N. A. B. Or. dhai, H. OG. dhài ~ Pk. dhatti-. 

*nétrayoktra- (7590): Bi. mewat ‘churning staff thong’ (< *néadt) 


r ‘Abweichend von allen anderen Dialekten bleibt die Lange in AMg. sehf häufig vor 
Suffix -tra das zu -ya aus -ta wird’, Gr. Pk., S 87. 
2 Only in Zbhidhünappadipika: W. Geiger, Grammatik des Pali, 43, Š 7. 
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~ *netta- (< nétra- 7588) in N. neti and in Ku. Bi. Mth. H. (tr in L. P. 
netrá and in WPah. G.). 

pátra- (8055): Pa. pati-, Pk.amg. paya-, pài-, Ku. pai ‘pot’, Or. sil-pa, 
Bi. pailà, Si. paya, päya ~ Pa. Pk. patta-, Or. patila, and in B. Bi. H. 
(tr in S. pairi and in K. L. P. G.). 

tamrapatra- (5788): Ku. tamot ‘copper vessel’ (but tamot ‘copper plate’ 
< tamrapattra-). 

paitrika- (8390): (alternatively < paitrka-1) Pk.amg. pétya-, P. peyà 
‘belonging to wife's father's house’ ~ Pa. pettika-. 

mütra- (10234): Pk.amg. mitya-, Si. mü ~ Pa. Pk. mutta-, Ku. müt and 
in N. A. B. Or. Bi. H. M. Ko. (tr in Gy. muter, S. mutru and Kaf. Dard. 
K. L. P. WPah. G.). 

rátri- (10702): Ag. (Sahasram) lati, Dhp. radi (= radi), Pk.amg. mh. 
js. Š. radi-, rai-, Si. rdya ~ Pa. ratti-, Pk. ratti-, latti-, Gy. eur. rat and in 
Ku. N. A. B. Or. Mth. Bhoj. Aw. OMarw. G. M. Ko. (S. rāti and Gy. 
Dard. K. L. P. forms with -Z- are due to dissimilation of rátr- which is 
still found in G. ra@tra and in Kaf.). 

vetra- (12106): Si. veya, vé ‘cane’ ~ Pa. Pk. vetta-, P. bet and in L. 
Ku. N. A. B. Or. Mth. Bhoj. OAw. H. M. (tr in S. netru and G. netar 
with n- from nadá-). 

vétràgra- (12103): Si. veyaga- ‘tip of bamboo used as a vegetable’ 
— Pk. vettagga-. 

$rótra- (12730): Sk. srdtas- lex. («- MIA.), Pa. sóta-, Pk.amg. sda-, Si. 
sõ ‘ear’. 

*samsnatra- ‘bath’ (13054): Si sanaha ‘bathing’? 

sütra- (13561): A&.bh. -sūte, Si. huya, hū ‘thread’, Md. ui ~ Pa. Pk. 
sutta-, Ku. sat and in N. A. B. Or. Bi. Bhoj. H. M. Ko. (tr in S. sutru 
and in Kaf. Dard. K. L. P. WPah. G.). 

*srdtra- ‘stream’ (13891): (alternatively < srótas-) Pa. sdta-, pl. sdtant, 
Dhp. sodu, Pk.amg. sd(y)a-, Mth. sod ‘spring of a well’, Si. soya, (h)oya, 
Md. oi ~ Pk. sotta-, Ku. sot ‘spring of water’ and in Bi. Bhoj. H. 


The following words showing -t- < -#r- after a long vowel in Middle 
Indo-aryan have not been noted with this form in the modern languages: 


*plotra- ‘boat’ (9032): Sk. pota- MBh., potara- BHSk. (< MIA.) ~ Pk. 
potta-, Ku. pot ‘boat’. 
matra- (10023): Pk.amg. jmh. (in cmpds.) -ma@ya- ~ Pa. Pk. mattà-, 
H. mat and in N. Si. (tr in L. matar, P.dog. mattar). 
mautra- (10369): Pk. móa- ‘urine’ ~ Sh. moe (for *moc?) ‘gonorrhoea’. 
t As in Pischel, Gr. Pk., Š ss. 
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yatra- (10456): As.kal. vihala-yátam, Pk.amg. j&yà- ~ Pk. jatta-, Si. 
yatu (tr in Pa. yatra-, S. játra, WPah. jaila). 


Of the 17 words in New Indo-aryan which show simplification of tr 
after a long vowel 11 are found in Sinhalese (eight of them only in Sin- 
halese). The nine found also in other languages belong predominantly to 
the eastern: Assamese, Bengali, Oriya, Nepali, Kumauni, Hindi. Of the 
four in North-Western languages the derivation of Gau. gü from gétrd- is 
rather doubtful; P. peya like Pk. péia- may be from paitrka- rather than 
paitrika-; and K. day in the more general meaning ‘maidservant, lady’s 
maid’ is probably a more recent loan from Urdu. 

The distribution, then, of the words with -#- < -ér- is rather different 
from that of words which show similar shortening of long consonants 
assimilated from groups other than #. In distinction from these last, 
which are more widely distributed, the forms with MIA. -t- < -£r- mainly, 
as Pischel pointed out, belong to Ardhamagadhi. Beside rt which today 
remains unassimilated only in Khowar, the group fr, whether initial or 
intervocalic, has been continued, in principle at least, over a wide area 
which includes the whole Dardic group, Sindhi, Kacchi, North Gujarati, 
Lahnda, West Panjabi, and numerous West Pahari dialects. That it 
remains also in the three divisions of Gypsy (European, Armenian, Asiatic) 
seems to indicate that it was still maintained in the central group of Indo- 
aryan at the time when the ancestors of the Gypsies left it.1 If then in the 
dialect or dialect-group in which a geminate consonant was shortened 
after a long vowel the assimilation of £r was later than the assimilation of 
other consonant-groups, it may well be that ££ after a long vowel was 
shortened later than other geminate consonants and that words having 
this change therefore had a less wide extension to other dialect-groups. 


1 See above, pp. 251 ff. 
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VEDIC sificáti ‘lets flow, pours out’, passive sicydie, has provided most 
New Indo-aryan languages, outside the Kafiri and Dardic groups, with 
words meaning ‘to irrigate, water (plants), sprinkle’: Pa. siñcati, Pkt. 
simcat, Panj. siñjna, WPahari sijnu, Nep. sicnu, Ass. xisiba, Beng. sëca, 
Or. sicibà, chificibà, Bhoj. sical, Aw. sicab, Hi. siena, chicna, Guj. sicvii, 
Mar. siéné, Sinh. thinavad. Among Dardic languages it survives with the 
more general sense of ‘pouring’ in Khowar cCceik ‘to pour (from one vessel 
to another)’, a causative formed from passive sicydte (found also in Panj. 
sijjnà ‘to be watered’ with -jj- for -cc- after active siñj- and, with acquired 
active meaning, in Ass. xisiba ‘to sprinkle, sow (seed), bale’). But in 
Kashmiri “to irrigate, water (plants) is sagun (with causatives sagawun, 
sag?run ‘to sprinkle water on a plant’). 

Owing to the fact that a large class of NIA. verbs have the same root 
form for both present and preterite stems (e.g. Hi. calnd ~ cala, karana ~ 
karaya, etc.), there has been a tendency, where the root form differs, to 
replace one with the other, e.g. in Hindi older mud (< mrtá-) as preterite 
to present stem mar- has been replaced by mara. ‘The formation of present 
stems based on the past participle or preterite stem is also frequent: wktd-: 
Sdh. utanu ‘to say’; chinnd-: Sdh. chinanu ‘to pluck’, Lah. chinnan ‘to cut 
a socket’, Hi. chinnd ‘to snatch’, etc. (~ Ass. sindiba ‘to cut’, Or. chindiba, 
Sinh. hitidinavd, etc. < *chindati); dagdhá-: Hi. dadhna intr. ‘to burn’, 
Guj. dadhvii (~ dajhna, dajhvii < dahyáte and dahnà, dahoü < dáhati); 
bhagna-: Or. bhdgiba ‘to be broken’ (~ bhajiba < bhajydte); liptá-; WPah. 
(Bhalesi) litnü ‘to touch’ (~ Jaunsari libné ‘to smear’ < limpáti); suptá- : 
Or. sutiba ‘to sleep’ (~ soiba < svápati). 

In Middle Indo-aryan there were some present stems with -jj- beside 
preterite stems with -gg- (< -gn-): e.g. bhajjai (< bhajydte) ~ pp. bhagga- 
(< bhagna-); majjai(< májjati) ~ magga-(< magna-) ; bhujjai(< bhyjyate) 
in Sdh. bhujanu ‘to be fried’ ~ *bhugga- (< *bhygna- replacing bhrstá-) 
in Sdh. pp. bhugo. On the analogy of these, other present stems with -jj- 
(of various origin) formed past participles with -gg-: Pkt. vajja? ‘moves’ 
(< *vrajyati), Tor. baf- ‘to go’, Mar. vajné ‘to flow’ ~ Pkt. vaggai ‘goes’, 
Kash. wagun ‘to flow’, Mar. vdgné ‘to move’; Pa. vajjati ‘is played, is 


r Mélanges d'indianismes à la mémoire de Louis Renou, Institut de Civilisation indienne 
Paris, 1968, pp. 725-26. 
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sounded’ (< vddyate), Hi. bajna, etc. ~ *vagga- (replacing vajjita-), Eur. 
Gy. bag- ‘to sing’, Lah. vaggan ‘to sound’, Guj. vdagvil, etc.; Pa. majjati 
‘is elated’ (< mddyati), Kash. mázun ‘to become addicted to’, Mar. majné 
‘to become arrogant’ ~ *magga- (replacing matta-) in Sdh. magu ‘filled 
with pride’; Pkt. pujjai (< pirydte), Lah. pujjan ‘to be finished, to arrive’ 
(pp. bunna < piirnd-) ~ Lah. puggá ‘having all eight teeth’, puggan = 
pujjan; *hajjai ‘defecates’ (< *hadyati, cf. hádati and Gk. xéto), 
Sdh. hajanu ‘to be overworked’, Guj. hajoü ‘to persevere’ ~ *hagga- in 
Kash. hagun ‘to defecate’, Lah. haggan, Panj. haggnd, Nep. hagnu, Ass. 
hagiba, etc. 

_ In Vedic vsyj ‘makes flow’ covers much the same ground as “sic (though 
in the meaning ‘emits’ it became more generalised and metaphorical); it 
has much the same range of preverbs and, like Vsic, has the same range of 
concrete things as object: mddhu- (and súrã-), rétas-, kháni- (avatd-), sóma-, 
dhárà- (utsa-), hávis- (ghrtá-), áp- (and vrsti-), sutá-, sindhu-. 

Srjáte survived possibly in Pkt. sayai ‘drips’ (~ savai < srávati), while 
MIA. sajj- (pass. srjyáte, aor. (d)sarji, caus. sarjayati in Pa. sajjeti) pro- 
duced analogical past participle *sagga-, Kash. sog" 'irrigated, watered' 
from which was formed the present stem sagun. 


42. Type asvatará- in New Indo-aryan' 


THE Indo-european suffix -tero- marks the opposition between two objects 
(Brugmann, Grundriss, II, i, § 523; Meillet, Introduction, 5th ed., 233). 
As such when applied to adjectives it developed in Greek -repos and 
Sanskrit -Zara- to express the comparative degree. In New Indo-aryan 
(NIA) this survives as the Lahnda suffix -érd (< -a-tara-ka-), which can 
be added to any adjective with the meaning ‘more’ or ‘rather’ (Wilson, 
Grammar and Dictionary of Western Panjabi, 16; Grierson, Linguistic 
Survey of India, VIII, i, 259). Traces of this usage, though restricted to 
particular words, are to be found more widely than was suggested by 
Bloch, Indo-Aryan, 184: see Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-aryan 
Languages (CDIAL), s.vv. agryá-, anyatará-, gadhatara-, *ghanatara-, 
jyesthatara-, dirghatara-, návatara-, *pakvatara-, bahutva-, *balatara-, 
*bhallatara- (~ bhadratara-), *lambatara-, *vadratara-, *haritara-. 

With substantives the suffix designated something like, but not the same 
as, the simple noun. To a very limited extent it remained productive in 
Sanskrit. Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik (AiGr), II, 2, 603, S. 451g 
lists the six examples given by Panini, 5.3.90 and 9r. Two are Vedic: 
asoatará-, vatsatará- ; four unrecorded in literature: uksatard-, rsabhatarda-, 
kasütari-, gonitari-. Of these two may, like the substantives to which the 
suffix is added, be of pre-Indo-aryan origin: asvatard- ‘mule’ (supported 
directly by Persian astar and indirectly by Khotanese khadara ‘mule’ < 
*hhara-tara-, H. W. Bailey, BSOA X, 590) and uksatará-. The remainder 
appear to be creations within Indo-aryan. One of these—vatsatard-, f. 
"ri- ‘unweaned calf’ ~ vatsá- (originally ‘yearling’, Uhlenbeck, s.v.)—sur- 
vives widely in NIA though without the original distinction in meaning 
between its descendants and those of vatsá- (CDI AL, 11239 and 11241). 
The general restriction in Indian languages to ‘foal’ as opposed to ‘calf’ 
in Dardic is probably recent (as in Gujarati vachero ‘foal’ ~ old vachara- 
daum ‘calf’). Five other forms, of which possibly two are pre-Indo-aryan, 
are attested only in New Indo-aryan: 


*matrtará- or ?ri- ‘one like, but not actually, a mother’ (cf. Latin 


t Pratidánam: Indian, Iranian, and Indo-European studies presented to F. B. J. Kuiper, 
The Hague, 1969, pp. 319-20. 

2 dhénustari, put here by BR, is rather a compound with stari-, AiGr, II, 1, 250, $ 100a, 
IT, 2, 609, § 456c. 
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matertera ‘mother’s sister”): Panjabi matér ‘stepmother’, BSOAS, VIII, 
220. 

*putratara-: Panjabi putréla (< *putrera) ‘adopted son, son of a maid- 
servant’, Oriya putura *brother's son’ (for u < din this position cf. puruna 
< purand-, uturi < uttartya-). 

*mygatara-: Shina maiaro ‘wild animal of goat or sheep type (including 
markhor, ibex and oorial)’, CDIAL, 10274 (with 2 < -ata as in ¿hal < 
chagali-). 

*maksatara-: Shina machari ‘wasp, hornet’, CDIAL, 9699 (if, as is 
possible, this is to be separated from machari ‘bee’ < *mdksikakari-, 
CDIAL, 9990). 

*oyaghratara- ‘animal like, but not actually, a tiger (vydghrd-)*: Hindi 
baghera, which Hindisabdasdgar (HSS) defines as local or dialectal with 
the meaning ‘hyena’. But it must also be the name which Rudyard Kipling 
in the Jungle Book gave Bagheera the panther or leopard, a meaning which 
A. W. McMillan also in the Preface to his Man-eaters as Neighbours 
(privately published in New Zealand, 1966) locates at the beginning of the 
century in the Satpura Hills of Madhya Pradesh.* Other names of both 
hyena and panther (leopard) are associated with words derived from 
vydghra-: Bengali baghrol and go-bagha ‘hyena’, Hindi lakar-baggha 
‘hyena’, Marathi bzbla-vdagh ‘panther’ (lit. spotted tiger). In Oriya (Bastar 
District) tardksu- ‘hyena’ (also ‘tiger’ in Sukasaptati) has given turuka 
‘small tiger, leopard’, patara turuki ‘wolf’. According to a communication 
from Dr. S. M. Katre there is a similar confusion of name in Kanarese: 
kiraba ‘leopard, hyena’, Riruba ‘leopard’, kirabu, kurubu, kuruvu ‘hyena’. 

The NIA suffix -êr(ã) in words meaning ‘descended from’ or ‘son of 
has a different origin, namely the Sanskrit suffix -érd-, which like -éyd- 
according to Panini, 4.1.131, forms patronymics. Thus Lahnda mavler, 
Multani mulēr, Panjabi maler ‘mother’s brother's son’ < *mdtuléra- ~ 
mátuleya- (CDI AL, 14745 correcting 10014) like dasérd- ‘slave girl's son’ ~ 

t < *¿natortera with assimilation of the syllables -torter- influenced also by the nomina- 
tive of the simplex, ie. < *mdtrterd rather than with Walde, Lat. etym. Wb., s.v., 
< *mdiritera. 

2 All along the Himalaya from Gilgit to Kumaon the simplex means ‘leopard’ (CDI AL, 
12193) and (as communicated by Dr. R. S. McGregor) both meanings are attributed to 
Hindi bagh by Sürya Kanta, New English-Hindi Dictionary (1953) and Forbes, English- 
Hindustani Dictionary (1845). 

3 Seoni district (80? E 22? N) on the Wainganga river, scene of the Jungle Book stories, 
is at the southern end of the Bundeli area of Western Hindi (LSI TX, i, 547) in which 
MIA -l-> -r-. Therefore bagherd could represent a Hindi baghel(a) (which Platts, 
though not HSS, has with meaning ‘tiger’s whelp’, cf. meaning of vatsatard- above) if 
this is not from a derivative with MIA -illa-, but is < *vydghratala- with the same 


dissimilation as in Panjabi putrela above. I have so far failed to obtain present-day con- 
firmation of the existence and meaning of the form with -7-. 
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dáséyá-, etc. (AiGr, II, 2, 512, $ 345b with examples from Prakrit). Other 
examples in NIA are: Lahnda pitrer(à), patrér ‘father’s brother's son’ from 
pitr(2)ya- in Bhalesi pitlaé, Lahnda patriyd ‘father’s brother’, etc. CDI AL, 
8188 (where, and at 8267, pitrér is wrongly explained); Hindi téera 
‘descended from father’s elder brother’ from téyd ‘father’s elder brother’ 
(CDIAL, 5756 wrongly), cacera or mamera bhai ‘son of father’s or mother's 
brother’ from cácá or mama ‘father’s or mother's brother’. 


43. Early Shortening of Geminates with 
Compensatory Lengthening in 
Indo-aryan' 


THROUGHOUT the history of Indo-aryan the tendency towards a par- 
ticular sound-change might continue to be active over a long period of 
time, being manifested first in words of frequent use or lesser import or 
where other surrounding phonetic conditions favoured the change and 
subsequently appearing in particular areas throughout the general voca- 
bulary.? 

Such, for example, was the tendency to shorten geminates. 'l'his 
eventually affected the whole Indo-aryan area with few exceptions (such 
as Panjabi and Lahnda, though occurring even here when a geminate 
preceded an accented syllable, e.g. L. bhajjun ~ bhajávun). Over most of 
that area, excluding Sindhi, but including Sinhalese,? it was accompanied 
by lengthening of a preceding vowel if originally short, thus preserving 
the prosodic pattern. This change was general by the ninth and tenth 
centuries A.D.* 

It occurred earlier with some geminates than with others. Already in 
the literary Prakrits of Middle Indo-aryan over an indeterminate area -ss- 
was shortened to -s- with compensatory lengthening of the previous vowel. 
All forms displaying this change which are quoted by Pischel5 and the 
larger number to be found in the Prakrit index to CDI AL appear in- 
discriminately in all dialects; and this wide extension of individual forms 
points to the change being early.ó 


But it does not appear to belong to Pali, for the only example given both by 
Geiger? and Mayrhofer,® namely sdsapa-, Pk. sasava- (~ sarisava- which alone 


1 Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, xxxiii, 1, 1970, pp. 171—78. 

2 Turner, Some problems of sound-change in Indo-Aryan (Some problems), Poona, 1960, 
27. Other abbreviations (apart from those for books and journals) as in Comparative 
dictionary of the Indo-aryan languages (CDI AL). 

3 P. B. F. Wijeratne, BSOAS, XII, 1, 1947, 163; XIX, 3, 1957, 486. 

^ J. Bloch, Indo-Aryan from the Vedas to modern times, trans. A. Master, 91-92; and 
above, p. 405 n. 8. 

5 Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen (Gr. Pk.), p. 60, § 64. 

6 See above, p. 406. 

7 Geiger, Pali Literatur und Sprache (PLS), 43. 

8 Mayrhofer, Handbuch des Pali (HPa.), 43. 
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survives in NIA. 132811), Sk. sarsapa- is by no means a certain example of the 
change, since sarsapa-, like other loan-words, may have entered Indo-aryan in 
more than one form. Moreover, Pali has only ni-ss-, vi-ss- beside the frequent 
nis-, vis~ of Prakrit. 


An earlier shortening of geminates occurred after an originally long 
vowel, probably in the eastern dialects of Indo-aryan.? But even carlier 
some consonant-groups or geminates were reduced with lengthening of 
a preceding short vowel: zzd(h), uzd(h) with the explosion of z occluded 
by the following stop became Sk. id(h), üd(h).? 


-z d(h)- 

The same simplification of the consonant-group with lengthening of the 
preceding vowel occurred when final -z < -s (already lacking any explosion 
or mouvement de réouverture by virtue of its position at the end of the word: 
see p. 423 n. 4, below) was followed by initial d(h)- < d(h)-: thus dudhi- 
6487, diiddbha- 6486 which, though replaced in Sanskrit by durdhi-, 
durdabha- (with dur < dug only before initial vowels*), survive in NIA.: 
Wg. dürt ‘thief? and perhaps P. dalla ‘brave man’. With the prefix nig 
(< nis) followed by original d(h)- only reconstructed forms with nir-d(À)- 
were preserved in Sanskrit, but both MIA. and NIA. testify to the original 
development in one word-group *ai-dàti 7542, *ni-dàna- 7543 (~ Sk. 
replacement mir-datr-).5 


In Pa. nidda-, Pk. nedda- — nidd-, Pa. niddáyati — *ni-dà- it is possible, as 
appears to be accepted by Wackernagel,® that -dd- represents an intermediate 
stage in -zd- > -dd- (just as -zbh- -zbh- > dbh dbh) > -d- which in some dialects 
remained at that stage. But in view of éd(h) éd(h) < azd(h) azd(h) presumably 
through aidh aidh, as original suggested by Osthoff,7 ; may rather have 
developed direct from ¿zd through zd, and subsequently in some area (though 
without adequate phonetic explanation) have become idg, with an exchange of 
length between z and d like that in Pa. jannu, Pk. jannu < janu (unless -nn- is 
< -nv- in gen. abl. sg. *jdnvah, nom. acc. du. *jánvi, etc.); Pa. yobbana-, Pk. 
jovvana- < yauvand-, Pk. tella- < tailá- (unless with Pischel® the gemination is 
due to the accent following either immediately or later in the word). Some 


r This and similar figures refer to head-words in CDI AL. 

2 See above, pp. 405-15 [which category includes on p. 431 Pa. sásapa- < sárgapa-]. 

3 Wackernagel, Az. Gr., t, $ 40, p. 44. Meillet uses the word explosion for the mouvement 
de réouverture as applying to sibilants and sonants as well as to stops (Introduction à l'étude 
comparative des langues indo-européennes, sixth ed. (Introduction), 97). The adjective 
‘unexploded’ is applied to those sounds which have lost this mouvement de réouverture. 

4 Wackernagel, Az. Gr., 1, $ 285a B, p. 337. 

5 See above, p. 403. 

é Ai. Gr., I, Š 236a, p. 272. 

7 Cf. Wackernagel, Ai. Gr., 1, § 34b, p. 38; Allen, Sandhi, 71. 

8 Gr. Pk., $ 90, pp. 77-78. 
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apparent cases of such interchange of quantity are due to other causes: Pa. 
abbahati < *abrahati < dbrhati rather than with Mayrhofer! < a-bahati; Pa. 
pettika- < *paitrika- (NiDoc. petri, cf. Sk. paitra-, paitrya-) rather than with 
Geiger? < *pétika- (Pk. péia-, P. peyd 8390). In mahabbala-, mahapphala- the 
geminates are analogical after the type in which an initial consonant from a 
consonant-group in the simplex varies with a geminate in the second member of 
a compound. Others are loan-words which may have entered Indo-aryan in 
various forms: Pa. udukkhala- ~ Sk. ulükhala- udikhala- 2360, Pa. kubbara- ~ 
Sk. kübara- are loan-words from Dravidian and Munda sources.? 


Both medial and final z were unexploded before d(h) as in nidá- düdhi- 
above, the former because it was occluded by the following stop, the latter 
lacking explosion anyhow owing to its final position. But pre-Sanskrit 
final -s, being unexploded like all Sanskrit final consonants,+ became 
voiced not only before initial stops, but also before n- m- y- r- l- v- (as 
opposed to exploded medial s which remained unchanged before those 
consonants). In this position the unexploded -z might be expected to 
have disappeared with lengthening of the preceding vowel as it did in the 
group zd(À). Traces of this development are found. ' 


-7% n= 

RV has dàü-n- < duz-n- in dii-ndsa- dü-nása-5 (already replaced in AV 
by durndsa-). In compounds with nis, *ni-n- < *niz-n- has generally been 
replaced in Sanskrit with nir-n-, but survived in Pk. ni-néi ‘takes out’ 
(~ ninnaya- formed from Sk. nirnaya-). 


-Z M- 


M. nival ‘pure, clean” < *ni-mala- < *niz-mala- (~ P. nimmal, etc., 
< nirmala- 7366). 


The expected *ni-y- < niz-y- is probably preserved in Kalasha nidla 
‘went out’ < *ni-yata- < *niz yata- (~ Pa. miyyati < reconstructed 
niryáti) rather than with Morgenstierne® — *nigataka-. 


-Zr- 
Before r-, *niz and *duz regularly appear as nî and dà in Sanskrit. See 
below, p. 425. 


t APa., § 81, p. 43. 2 PLS, $6, p. 43. 

3 Mayrhofer, EWA, 1, 111 and 254. 

* Gauthiot, La Fin de mot, 91; Meillet, Introduction, 107; S. Varma, Critical studies in 
the bhonetic observations of Indian grammarians, 137 and 140, where the sound is defined 
as pidita (Meillet's écrasé) and hinasvàsa. 

5 Wackernagel, Az. Gr., 1, Š 285a B, p. 337. 6 NTS, xx, 1965, 231. 
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-Z la 
Pk. ni-lumchai ‘tears out’ < *miz [o (~ Sk. nirlufícana-); Pk. mi-lai 
‘comes out’ was changed as intransitive from *ni-lēi (which has the form 
of a transitive) < *niz layaté (~ ni-rindti RV, riyaté lex.); Sh. miliséi 
‘sprouts, comes up’ is ambiguous (< *ni-lzyaté or reconstructed *mir- 


liyaté 7389). 


-Z V- 


In RV 5.7.8 seádhiti va for which Padapatha has svádhitih-iva Wacker- 
nagel! sees final -zz before va (older form of iva). Similarly, he accepts the 
emendation urú va (< *uruz va) for RV 9.96.15 uro iva. 

Except in the few isolated words which have preserved their original 
form in Vedic or in Middle or New Indo-aryan, these sound-changes 
involving the compensatory lengthening of a short vowel have been over- 
laid by analogical reconstructions or new formations, and in Sanskrit 
the forms of nir and dur (phonetically derived from nig and dug only 
before vowels) have been extended to the position before all voiced con- 
sonants.? 


W. S. Allen3 holds that final -g became -r not only before initial vowels, but 
also before all voiced consonants, but without explanation of dudhi-, düldbha-, 
*nida-, etc. But the parallelism of external and internal sandhi (dd-dhi- ~ nida-, 
etc.) thus established strengthens the case for original similar parallelism through- 
out^ and in particular in the development of -az for which the original outcome, 
before replacement by analogical reconstructions, was -a before vowels, -ad (-a7)5 
before voiced stops except d(A)-, before which it became -ð (-ë) < -av (-ay). This 
subsequently was extended to the position before all voiced consonants and 
initial -a. In MIA. -ó invaded all positions. But in view of the Pali nominative 
singular of i- and u- stems with short -2, -u, it is not certain that, as suggested 
by Bloomfield,$ the Prakrit nominative singular of these stems with long -7 -Z 
continues directly the original sandhi form of -iş -uş before d(h)- n- m- y- r- l- v-. 


Two geminates remain to be considered: zz and hh. 


t Ai. Gr., 1, $ 285a B, p. 337. 

z Wackernagel, Az. Gr., loc. cit., following Brugmann and Bartholomae. 

3 Sandhi, pp. 74-75, n. 17. 

4 Turner, Some problems, 32. 

5 External sandhi dvi-bdrha-jman < °barhaj-jman < *barhaz-jman ~ dvi-bdrhas- 
(Wackernagel, Az. Gr., 1, $ 285b f, p. 339) as in internal, e.g. usddbhih (ibid., $ 155a, 
p. 179). 

6 Am. J. Phil., 11, 1882, 32a, quoted by Wackernagel, Az. Gr., 1, $ 285a B, p. 337 
apparently with approval. 
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-rre- 


In sandhi the geminate -r r- is shortened and a preceding short vowel 
lengthened!: so pind rüpáni AV, in compounds pund-raja- Pat., ni-r- < 
nir (< nis, nig) r-. 

It is not certain whether -ig]-ug r- passed directly to -i|-à r- or through 
-irj-ur r- in the same way as original -r r-, but in either case they could not be 


replaced by reconstructed forms with -r z- since Indo-aryan did not tolerate 
the sequence.? 


-am r- 
In Middle Indo-aryan the group amr > ar probably through *arr: 
compounds with sam-r- > sdr- in Pali and Prakrit.? 


Forms in both which retain sam-r- are due either to the influence of Sanskrit 
or to difference of date or dialect. For the last it may be noted that the only 
three forms quoted by Pischel come from Sauraseni, while those with sár- only 
from Ardhamagadhi and Jaina Maharástri. In any case, the change probably 
became general, since in NIA. only descendants of MIA. sdr- have been found: 
*samracayatt *samrakta- 12991, samrajyaté 12992, samrambha- 12993, *sam- 
radhyati 12994, *samriyaté 12995, samrunddhé 12996 ~ *sam-I° in Si. salada 
‘obstacle’. 


=Q f~ 


Final -d, being unexploded, was when followed by initial r- in a weaker 
position than initial or medial dr* which remained or became d- and -dd-: 
e.g. draksa- 6628, Pk. dakkha-, Kal. drhaç, H. dākh, etc.; udrá- 2056, Pa. 
Pk. udda-, S. udru, H. üd, etc. On the other hand, unexploded -d was 
liable to assimilation and a resultant *ur r- < ud r-, like earlier -r r-, 
might be expected to produce 4-5 which, though not recorded in MIA., 
accounts for the forms of NIA.: *udrasa- 2059: H. uras ‘tasteless’; *udre- 
khayati (~ ullékhayati) 2060: H. urehna ‘to draw’, etc.; *udrecati (cf. 
udrikta-) 2061: Dm. wrinum ‘I leave’; *udriyaté 2063: Si. irenava ‘to be 
split, be torn’; *udramhati 2058: H. orahnā ‘to spring up’; *udrüdha- 
2064: Ku. ururino ‘to become light (in weight)’; *udruhati 2064: Paš. ur- 
‘to rise’. 

This preverb *Z- was separated in form from the ud- which survived before 


words beginning with a vowel or ut- before t- or in MIA. u followed by 
a geminate ukk-, ugg-, ucc-, ujj-, upp-, etc. This tended to the replacement of 


I Wackernagel, Ai. Gr., 1, $ 284b, p. 335; Macdonell, Vedic grammar, § 79 1b, p. 72. 
2 cf. Allen, Sandhi, 70. 

3 Geiger, PLS, § 6, p. 43; Pischel, Gr. Pk., $ 76, p. 68. 

^ 'Turner, Some problems, 13 ff. 

5 Ibid., 47. 
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*ü-r- by forms with a new ud-r- (> udd-): udréka- 2065: Pa. uddéka-; *udriyaté 
2063: Pa. uddiyati (~ udriyati Sk.). But though such new creations restored the 
preverb ud- (in place of g-), they obscured the initial 7- of the root syllable as 
soon as the new udr- was assimilated to udd-: which is why beside Pa. uddiyati 
there appeared udriyati as a loan-word from Sanskrit. And it is noteworthy 
that no form appears to survive in NIA. which rests upon MIA. ud-d-. The 
NIA. words descend either from *#-r- < *ur-r- or from the extension of l- 
dialect forms with MIA. ull-: *udramhayati 2058: A. ulahiba ‘to lift’; *udrikhati 
2060 (~ H. urehnã) already sllikhati in SBr.: Pa. ullikhati, Pk. ullihai; ádricyaté 
2061: H. ulicnd ‘to throw up water’; *udrificati: Pk. ullimcai; udrikta-: Or, 
uldiba ‘to pour out’; udréka- 2065 (cf. Pa. uddéka-): Ku. ulau ‘extra’; udrécayati 
2061: Kho. uletk ‘to pour out’; *udrécyaté: G. ulecvit, ucelvii ‘to raise or pour 
out water’; *udrisati, *udrésayati 2062: Kho. ulustk ‘to be torn to pieces’, tr. 
ulesik; *udriyaté, *udrina- 2063 (cf. Pa. uddiyati): M. ulné ‘to break into cracks’, 
G. ulvii ‘to expire (of time)’; *udrüdha- 2064: Pk. ullidha-; *udroka- 2067: Pk. 
ulloka-, Paš. ulik ‘spark’, S. ulo. 


-h h- 
Of all geminate consonants that which would appear most liable to 
shortening is hh. Such a *-A h- arose from unexploded -d h-, -r (or -z) 
h-, as well as from -mh- and hv. 


Whether these assimilations occurred at the Sanskrit stage when IE. gh or 
gh before palatal vowel had become 7 or at the earlier stage of š) (leading to 
the assimilation 2h), it is certain that the ultimate stage of -h- with compensatory 
lengthening survived in Middle and New Indo-aryan. 


-d h- 
The final unexploded -d or ud before initial h- was assimilated and the 
resultant *uh h- became Zh-: *ud-han- 2007: Pa. ühanati ‘shakes, disturbs’; 
*ud-hata-: Pa. uhata- ‘lifted’, absol. &hacca; *ud-hrta- 2009: Pa. ühata- 
‘pulled out’, absol. Zhacca ; *ud-had- 2092: Pa. tihadati ‘defecates’ and from 
past participle *#ëhanna- a new present Pa. ghanati ‘defecates’ whence again 
a new past participle hkata- ‘soiled with excrement’ and absol. ZAacca; 
pres. *hadyati 13960 (cf. Gk. xétw) > MIA. *hajjai (S. hajanu ‘to be 
overworked’, etc.) whence by analogy of type bhajjai:bhagga- (bhajyate: 
bhagna-) a new past participle *hagga- and the new present stems of P. 
haggna ‘to defecate’, A. hagiba, etc., with compound *Zhagga- in Or. 
uggibà ‘to defecate’; *ud-has-: Pa. ühasati, tihasana-, Pk. &hasia-, ühattha- 
< *ud-hasta- with -ith- analogically replacing -tth- as in Pk. tattha- 
(~ tattha- < trasta- 6008), S. tratho, L. tratthà, OG. trathaii. 


Lüders! derived this # from upa although upa and uva are normally main- 


r Beobachtungen iiber die Sprache des buddhistischen Urkanons, 95. 
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tained in Pali and Prakrit. Moreover, the compounds in this case with ud are 
semantically quite as satisfactory as those with upa; and it has been seen that in 
the case of r- < ud- r- forms with ud are to be preferred to any with upa. 

When ud- (with -d no longer unexploded?) was reintroduced in place of 4-, as 
it was in the case of d-r-, the resultant ud-h- became uddh-! and some of these 
reconstructed forms appear in NIA.: uddhanti 2007 (~ Pa. ghanatt): N. udhinnu 
‘to dig up (of pigs)’, Ku. udhinno ‘to tear with teeth or nails (x ucchinattty ; 
uddharsa- : Si. lom-udaha *horripilation' ; uddhava-: Pk. uddhavia- ‘worshipped’, 
H. Zdho ‘festival’. The forms of ud-dhr- and ud-hr- 2009, where z-h- of the latter 
(attested in Pa. Zhata-, ühacca) has been replaced by uddh-, collide also in MIA, 
and NIA. Thus Pa. uddhata-, Pk. uddhaa-, Or. udheiba ‘to swell’ < ud-dhrta- 
~ Pa. ühata- < *ud-hrta-. 


af h- 

In compounds final -r (whether original or < -z) before initial h- was 
assimilated and the resultant -#h- shortened with compensatory lengthen- 
ing in MIA.: mrharati 7404: Pa. niharati, Pk. niharai; nirhasta- 7405: P. 
nhatthà; daurhyda- 6603: M. dol ‘evil surmising! through *dohada-; 
caturháyana- 4627: WPah. cauhán ‘cow old enough to be bulled’. 


Si. duhudu ‘enemy’, with -d- (not -/- or -d-), is not < durh d- or durhárd-, 
but rather is formed after suhudu ‘friend’ <- Sk. suhrda-. 


The assimilation of 7 in initial 4r- > h- in Pali? is similar: hrasva 14184: 
Pa. hassa- (~ rassa-, Pk. rahassa-); hrësa- 14187: Pa. hésa- (~ S. riha). 


mh 


mh, like mr, over some area became h with compensatory lengthening, 
whether through # or through the vocal vibration of m on closure of the 
nasal passage being added to that of the preceding vowel. A high vowel 
leading to raising of the uvula, would facilitate the loss of nasality, and it 
is ñh which appears as ih in Pa. siha- < simhd- 13384. 


Beside stha- (general origin of the NIA. forms) Prakrit also has simgha-, due 
perhaps to the influence of Sanskrit, but surviving also in H. sigh ~ sth. 

Bloch even derives vriht- 12233 from *vrimhi-,3 of which the nasal appears in 
Pers. birinf and possibly in Shina forms bid, briü, brim; but Morgenstierne* 
shows that Iranian had also forms going back, like the Kafiri in Kati 7ié ‘barley’, 
to *wrighi-. 

This change, beginning with imh, later affected also amh and umh at 
least over part of the IA. area: brmhayati ‘makes big’: Pk. opt. bühae 

r Wackernagel, Az. Gr., 1, Š 278e, p. 329. 
2 Geiger, PLS, § 49, p. 62. 


3 Publications de P École française d' Extréme- Orient, XIX, 1925, 37-47. 
4 EVP, p. 91, s.v. wrize. 
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‘fatten’ through b(r)umh- ; b¢mhati ‘trumpets (of elephant)’: M. bahné ‘to 
utter its cry (of animal or bird)’ through b(r)amh-; *udramhayati ‘causes 
to jump up’: A. ulahiba ‘to lift. Pk. sahai ‘tells’ (uvasãhaï, sarisahana-) < 
*samhati (IE. *seng’h-e-' ~ *serg"h-o- in Pk. samghai, Kalrumb. sañ- 
ghaam ‘I hear’, Or. sañgiba ‘to speak’, M. ságné). G. adhran n. ‘lime juice 
or other acid added to milk to curdle it’ would regularly represent an 
earlier *àdrahana- < *ddrmhana- 1156 (cf. dfmhana- ‘making firm’). 
samhrta- 13065: Pk. sáhaya- possibly in Si. sahalu ‘likeness’. As with wh 
the change of amh to ah may not have taken place over the whole IA. area: 
thus dmhas- 9: Pk. amha-, S. ühafiju ‘distress’; *udramhayati 2058: WPah. 
(Bhalesi) uláhanu ‘to adjourn’ (with the later NIA. lengthening of a short 
vowel before a nasal group) ~ A. ulahiba. With the preverb sam in sam-hy- 
Prakrit, beside sahaya- above, has sam-h- (whether through the influence 
of Sanskrit or dialectally) which, as such or through sam-gh-, appears 
also in NIA.: samhard-, samharayati 13063-64: Pk. samhar-, samghdr-, 
P. sãghār- ‘to destroy’, H.M. sahar-, sághar-. 


hv 


The group hv became vh as in Pa. jivhd- < jihvá- 5228. This vh 
developed variously, presumably owing to dialect differentiation, though 
the number of words to illustrate these changes is necessarily much 
restricted. 

1. Medially > v (through -vv-, attested perhaps in Sh. 276 since MIA. 
-vu- > b in Shina): K. zéo,? Si. diva. 

Grierson's? view, accepted by Bloch,^ that zév cannot be Indo-aryan rests 
on the false assumption that Sk. //- > K. j- (not z-); but it has in fact become 
z-: zénun < jindti; zio, guv < jivd; zuvun < jivali; zyut" < Pk. jitta- (~ jitd-); 
aly < jíti-; zyur" < jiraka-; zyuth" < jyéstha-. 

2. Initially > bh-, medially > -bbh-: (a) hvdlati 14189: Or. bhaliba ‘to 
be bewitched, be mistaken, develop signs of collapse (as a woman newly 
delivered)’; (b) jhvá- : Pk. jibbhà-, L. jibbh, H. jibh, etc.; vihvala-, vihvalati 
12038-39: Pk. ozbbhala-, B. bibhal ‘confused’, L. viblan ‘to go out of one’s 
mind’. Pali also has some words with this later bbh: abbhéti < Ghvayati; 
anabbhita- < *anāhvita (~ anàáhüta-). 

In Pa. Pk. gabbhara- ~ Sk. gdhvara-, if Mayrhofer5 is right in assuming that 
h here represents earlier bh, MIA. -bbh- may be direct descendant of -bhv-. 


r Bloch, BSL, xxxi, 2, 1931, 62; IEW, 907; GDI AL, 12842, wrongly < samkhyáti. 
2 Pischel, Gr. Pk., $ 65, p. 60. 

3 The Pisáca languages, 78. 

4 La Langue marathe, 335. 5 EWA, 1, 332. 
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3. h- and *-hh-: (a) hodlati: K. halun ‘to be or become crooked, be 
warped’ (~ Or. bhalibá, above); hvala- 14188: K. hol" ‘crooked, hump- 
backed, bow-legged'. (b) jzhod-: Pk. jiha- (~ jibbha-). Though recorded 
in all literary Prakrit dialects, including Ardhamagadhi (and Magadhi! 
yihá-), its survival in NIA. (Maithili jhe, Old Awadhi jzha, H. Ral-jiha 
‘black-tongued’) points possibly to a Central or East dialectal origin: Mth. 
(E. Tirhut) jzheld, jihlà (~ elsewhere jzbhela) “peg in a weaver’s loom which 
passes through the roller’.? Finally, *juhvati (replacing juhoti after plural 
*juhvanti re-formed from plural juhvati) appeared as Pa. jühati in pres. 
part. gen. sg. jūhatö (v.l. in Suttanipata juh? with u from juhoti). Geiger? 
assumes intermediate *juvhati and coalescence of uv to 44; but it is equally 
permissible to assume assimilation with subsequent shortening of the 
consonant and lengthening of the vowel, viz. uvh > uhh > üh as in jiha- < 
*nhha-. This, occurring in the older literature, would point to the dialectal 
area in which jihd- survives. 


It will thus be seen that the process of simplifying a consonant-group 
or shortening a long consonant with accompanying lengthening of the 
preceding vowel, which had begun in the pre-Sanskrit stage, was continued 
throughout the history of Indo-aryan. 

t Pischel, Gr. Pk., § 65, p. 6o. 


2 As illustrated in Grierson, Bihar peasant life, opposite p. 74. 
3 PLS, $ 142, p. 120. 


44. Pali phàsu- and datta-' 


MADAME C. Caillat in a magistral article in Journal Asiatique, CCXLVIM, 1, 
1960, 41-64, followed by a note in 7.4, CCXLIX, 4, 1961, 497—502, has in 
establishing the meaning of Pa.? phdsu- confirmed its connexion with 
Asprs. I question Mme Caillat’s exposition on one point only, namely the 
exact form of the original derivative of vVsprs lying behind Pa. phásu-. 
Like the previous scholars whom she quotes—Kern, Hoernle, Pischel, 
and Schwarzwald—-she assumes the original form to have been *sparsu-, 
the resultant *phassu- becoming phasu-, although recognizing that examples 
of such a change in Pali are rare; and for most of these an alternative 
explanation will be offered below. Nevertheless in Prakrit and, according 
to Pischel (Gr. Pk., $62), with special frequency in Ardhamagadhi the 
first geminate to be shortened with lengthening of a previous vowel was 
-ss- (see above, p. 421). The Jaina texts in Ardhamagadhi have both 
phásai ~ Pa. phassati < *sparsati and phdsuya- ~ Pa. phdsu(ka)-; and 
it is tempting to see the same origin for 2 in both Ardhamagadhi words 
phàsai and phásuya-. But the existence of Pa. phasu(ka)- invites the 
assumption of another origin than spass- both for it and Pk. amg. 
phasuya-, for according to Mme Caillat (FA, 1960, 47) the antiquity of 
Pa. phdsu- is assured by the occurrence of aphdsu- in the Patimokkha as 
well as by phdsu- in the As$okan Calcutta-Bairát Minor Rock Edict. 

The explanation is to be found in the early shortening of a geminate 
consonant when preceded by an originally long vowel, a process which 
preceded the voicing of single intervocalic unvoiced stops (see above, 
pp. 405 ff.). This shortening appears to have belonged to the East, being 
attested in Prakrit mainly in Ardhamagadhi and, among the modern 
languages, chiefly in Oriya and Sinhalese (see above, p. 415). The examples 
of this change in Pali (which are all discussed in the above-mentioned 
article and compared with other Middle and New Indo-aryan forms) 
belong presumably to the Eastern content of its vocabulary: 


pehhà- < préksà; lakhd- < lüksd- (~ lakkha- < laksd-); digha-, sigha- < 
dirghá-, sighra-; anapëeti < ajñapayati, ánà- ‘order’ < ajfia- (~ añña- ‘recogni- 
tion’); wéthéti, etc. < vestáyati; pósa- < pósya-; īsa- < dsyd-(~ assa- < dmsa-, 
-asra-, áfva-); vāka- < valka- (which replacing vakka- < valká- avoids clash 

! Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, xxxvi, 2, 1973, pp. 424-28. 

? All abbreviations (apart from those for books and journals) are as listed in my Com- 
parative dictionary of the Indo-aryan languages (CDI AL). 
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with vakka- < vakra- and urkkd-, while vakkala- < valkala- which does not 
clash with another word is retained); bhüja- < bhürja-; domanassa- < daur- 
manasya-; sisa- < Sirsd- (~ sissa- < Sisya-); dháti- < dhátri-; páti- < pátra- 
(~ patta- < pdttra-); ümi- (and ummi-) < ürmi-; soma- (and somma-) < 
saumya-; lotana- < *lértati (cf. Kho. lortik, Kal. lotam CDI AL 11156); väta- < 
*vartra- (11480); sóta- < *srétra- (13891); datha- (and dattha-, S. datha, etc.) 
< *datistra- (6250). 

In Pa. phasu(ka)-, AS. phasu- and Pk.amg. phásuya- we may, therefore, 
have an Eastern form < *phdssu- < *spdrsu-,! a reconstruction supported 
by the fact that derivatives with -u(ka)- from verbal roots sometimes, 
especially in the older language, had vrddhi, e.g. svadz-, sadhu-, jáyd-, 
daru-, dhàyá-, páyi-, vàyd-, váduka-, ndsuka-, nirmárguka-, etc. (Whitney, 
Sk. gr., Š 1178). 

As generally agreed, the normal development of MIA. -ass- in Pali is 
to remain unchanged. In addition to phásu- al those words, with one 
exception, in which -ds- has been thought to continue -ass-, the existence 
of an original @ can be assumed, namely in sásapa-, phásuká-, phasula-, 
-kasu-, kasam, kotthasa-, mettàsa-, uttàsett. 

sdsapa- continued not sarsápa- as proposed by Geiger (PLS, 43) and 
Mayrhofer (HPa., 43), but sársapa- ‘made of or derived from mustard’ 
Kau$., n. ‘mustard-seed oil’ Suér. This is in line with the replacement, 
in the names of various plants, of the simple noun by a vrddhi-derivative. 


bilvà- ‘Aegle marmelos (L.) Corr.’ AV., H. bil, etc. (CDI AL 9248) ~ 
bailoá- ‘pertaining to it’ SBr., ‘its fruit’ lex., Pa. béluva- ‘the tree’, 
M. bel, etc. (9310) 

bhirja- ‘birch tree’ Kath., Pa. bhüja-, N. bhuj, etc. ~ *bhaurja- in Sh. 
jézi ‘birch tree and bark’, H. bhoj, etc. (9570) 

tinduka- ‘Diospyros embryopteris Pers.’ MBh., Pa. tinduka-, P. tindi 
~~ tainduka- ‘derived from the tree’ Suér., Pk. temduya-, P. tendii 
‘the tree’, H. fendi ‘its fruit’, etc. (5814, 5954) 

parná- ‘leaves’ RV. (‘Butea frondosa Roxb.’ RV.) ~ parna- ' B. frondosa? 
TandBr., K. pan ‘betel’, S. panu (7918) 

kimsuka- ° B. frondosa? MBh., Pa. kimsuka ~ kaimsuka- ‘pertaining to 
the tree’ Susr., Pk. kēsua- ‘the tree’, H. Resg, etc. (3149) 

kumuda- “Nymphaea lotus L.’ AV., Pk. kumua- ~ kumudiká- ‘pertaining 
to the plant’ Pan., H. kuf ‘lotus’, and kaumudiká- ‘abounding in water- 
lilies’ Pan., kaumuda- “the plant’ BhP. possibly in Si. koñda ‘id.’ (3305) 

*timbaru- in Pk. timbaru- ‘Diospyros embryopteris Pers. (D. glutinosa 
Koen.)', N. femur, etc. ~ M. téburni (5872) 


1 [Or possibly < *sprasu-, cf. aspraksit Br. ~ asparksit Gr.] 
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kúvala- ‘ Zizyphus jujuba Mill.’, Pk. kuvali- ~~ kauvala- = kuvala- Pat., 
Or. kold ‘the tree’ (or perhaps < a variant kõla- ChUp.—3358) 

tuld- ‘sesamum’ AV. ~ taild- ‘sesamum oil’ AV., tdilina- ‘sesamum 

field’ Pan. 

kadambá- ‘Anthocephalus morindaefolius Korth. (Nauclea cadamba 

Roxb.)’ MBh. ~ kadamba- n. ‘its flower’ Susr., m. ‘the tree’ lex. 
campaka- ‘Michelia champaca L.’ MBh. ~ caémpéya- ‘id.’ SarügP. 
phasuka, phasula- ‘rib’ < *pharsu- cf. Sk. parsukd- lex., parsvaka- ‘rib’ 

Yajñ.; -kdsu- in angdrakdsu- 'fire-pit' perhaps < *kdrsu- ~ karsii- (cf. 
karsi- ~ karsi- Kapisth.); kotthasa-, mettdsa-, if compounded with dmsa- 
as *kotthamsa-, *mettamsa-, had original à; uttaséti ‘impales’, if connected 
with taris, is < -tásaya- (with vocalism of the type bhrasayati ~ bhram- 
Sati, násáyati ~ namstum, etc., *dhvasayati in L. dhahan ‘to throw down’, 
etc., CDI AL 6896 ~ dhoárisati), or because of the nature of the punish- 
ment may have been influenced by uttäsēëti ‘terrifies’ < uttrdsayatt. 

Asokan Girnar kasati ‘will do’ (probably = Rass° see below), Pa. Rasam 
(and kahati with -h- < -s- in the verbs ‘do’, ‘give’, as in As. top. dahamti 
< Eastern *dása- < *dassa-!) are not < Pa. kassam (< *karsyati), but 
like Pa. aor. aka (cf. ada, etc.), kdtabba- (~ kattabba- < kártavya-), 
katum ~ kattum < kártum), owe their long à to the extensive influence of 
the forms of the -roots on the Middle Indo-aryan conjugation (see 
above, pp. 327-28). 

Asokan Girnar vása- ‘year’, assumed by Hultzsch (CIT, 1, p. Ixi) to be 
< vassa- < varsd-, is < varsd- (see above, pp. 337-39, and CDI AL 11569) 
and -s- is probably to be read as -ss-: for, though subsequently in Gujarati 
ass, ds, and ¿ss fell together as ds, they are still differentiated in the 
neighbouring languages of Sindhi and Lahnda, in which MIA. -s- > -A-, 
and must therefore at this date have still preserved the geminate consonant 
after an originally long vowel. 

The one definite exception in Pali in which -ass- appears to be repre- 
sented by -ds-, namely ¿dasa-, Pk. adamsa- < adarsa-, must be assumed 
to have come from the MIA. dialect (e.g. Jaina Ardhamagadhi; see above) 
in which ss, ms early became s with compensatory lengthening of a pre- 
ceding short vowel. 

It is, however, clear that in words belonging to the Eastern content of 
Pali vocabulary a geminate preceded by an originally long vowel was 
already shortened. Yet, in one word recorded in the older portion of 
Milindapafiha as well as in Abhidhanappadipikà as dátta- ‘sickle’ < dátra-, 


t Turner, Some problems of sound-change in Indo-Aryan, Poona, 1960, 25-27, and above 
pp. 362-64. 
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both long vowel and geminate consonant are retained. I previously referred 
to this (see above, p. 413) without attempting an explanation of the failure 
to reduce either the vowel or the geminate.! 

In early MIA. we might expect from ddtra- four dialectic forms: (1) 
North-Western datra- (G. dátarríz, S. datro, P. dattar, WPah.bhad. dlat); 
(2) West Central datta- in EP.ludh. dattt; (3) Central in Pk. datta- (Ku. 
dati with NIA. lengthening of a short vowel of any origin before a geminate 
which is shortened); (4) Early Eastern *data- (A. dà ‘large knife’, B. dà, 
dao ‘sickle’, Or. dà, daa, Si. dá-háti)." 

This last change, seen in Pali as shown above, dates at least from the 
time of Agoka. In the Eastern dialect of the Sahasrám inscription in the 
Shahabad district of South Bihar rdtri- is represented by lāti- in which £ 
must represent single -#- with preservation of the original long vowel, 
a form which appears also in the Gandhari Dharmapada as radi- < *rati- 
(Brough, Dhp., 307), Pk.amg. mh. rāi, $. rddi, Si. rd. In the other Eastern 
languages descendants of this *zati- have been displaced by Central ratti- 
(A. Or. rāti, B. rait) which has also invaded the North-West (CDIAL 
10702), though Kafiri (e.g. Ash. Zatr) and Gujarati with rdtra f. have 
preserved their normal dialect forms. 

But this Eastern MIA. change is probably earlier still, if the dating of 
Yaska about 500 B.c. (earlier at any rate than Panini) is correct. For accord- 
ing to Nirukta 2, 2, 8 the word for ‘sickle’ is datram? anong the Northerners, 
datih among the Easterners.* 

Danielsson, supported by the commentary of Durgacarya takes datir as 
meaning the root dà (3 sg. pres. dati RV.) ‘to cut’ and lavana- in lavanarthe 
as the nomen actionis ‘reaping’. But, even though the verb dati, Pa. dayati 
is found in the Eastern languages today (A. daiba, B. daoya, Or. daba), 
Yaska's statement makes better sense if both datih and datram denote the 
instrument. In this case /avana- also becomes the instrument as attested 


I Morgenstierne also referred to ddtta- without comment in his article on the word 
for ‘sickle’ in Modern Indo-aryan and Iranian languages (Göteborgs Högskolas Årsskrift 
XXXI, 3, 1930, 63). 

2 Chatterji's derivation (ODBL, 255, n.) < datf- ‘mower’ (approved by Morgenstierne, 
loc. cit.) is unnecessary and indeed not very probable, for, apart from the meaning, none 
of the stems in ~tr- recorded in CDI AL (for list see CDI AL. Phonetic analysis, 121) 
indicate replacement of nominative, -tä by a MIA. -£(h). 

3 But if Chatterji's assumption (loc. cit.) that Santali datrom, Mundari datrom ‘sickle’ 
were borrowed from dátram is correct, it must have been at a time when dtr was still 
unchanged and in a dialect area which the present location of these languages suggests 
might have been the Eastern. 

^ datir lavandrthe pracyesu dátram udicyesu: repeated by Patafijali, Mahabhdsya 1.1.1, 
as noted by Danielsson, ZDMG, xxxvri, 1883, 39, and Charpentier, Acta Or., vit, 1929, 
190. This dáti- is not recorded in Bóhtlingk and Roth and Monier-Williams has a refer- 
ence only to its inclusion in Galanos’s Sanskrit dictionary. [But see Note on p. 434.] 
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in Kaustka-sütra 8 by darbha-lavana- and in Eur.Gy. luno ‘sickle’ (as 
opposed to the nomen actionis in AV. Prat., Pa. lavana-, Pk. lavana-, 
Eur.Gy. loni, luni, Bi. launi ‘reaping’, H. Jami ‘wages for reaping’). But 
if dati- like datra- means ‘sickle’, it can scarcely contain the suffix -Z-, 
since this apparently did not ever denote the instrument, but only the 
action, connected with the root. 

The early Eastern MIA. change of -dit- > -at- appears to point to the 
existence of *dáti < *datri- a feminine attested by Pash. dra*t, H. da 
(borrowed with feminine gender from the East: A. B. Or. da), Si. da and 
by extension with -ikã- in Pk. datityd-, K. drdéc#, L. P. dátri, etc. (6260), 
all of which when contrasted with a neuter or masculine are diminutive. 
It may be that ¢ appears for i because Yaska did in fact connect this form 
with the 3 sg. pres. of the verb, namely dati, as did his commentator, or 
because the Eastern dialects already showed the tendency to shorten long 
and especially final long z, which is seen in Asokan (e.g. /dii ‘night’ like 
later Sk. ràtri- beside older rdtri-). A close parallel exists in *vartri- 
(~ *vàrtra- in Wg. watr ‘fence’ CDIAL 11565) which gave early MIA. 
váfi-, recorded also as oG#- in Katyayana (R. Schmidt's Nachirdge zum 
Sanskrit- Wórterbuch). 

Pa. dátta-, then, can be explained as borrowed from or influenced by 
another dialect form. 'Thus it may be (r) Central *datta- (Pk. datta-, etc.) 
influenced by the à of NW. dàtra- or Eastern *data- or (2) *data- in- 
fluenced by the -##- of Central *datta- or (3) actually belong to the West- 
Central dialect which produced P.ludh. datti. The extension of a form 
external to Pali is not likely to be due to the clash which would otherwise 
occur with datta- ‘given’, for the functions of the two words are widely 
separated. The liability of the name of this instrument to dialectic borrow- 
ing is seen much later in Hindi in which the expected *dati < dattiyà- 
(retained in Ku. dati) has been replaced by dd from the East and dardtz 
from the North-West. 


[Note. Professor M. A. Mehendale in a letter of 3 December 1973 strongly 
supports from the contextual evidence the view of Durgacarya and Daniel- 
son that datih in Yaska Nir. 2.2.8, referred to above, does not mean 
‘sickle’, but ‘the verbal derivatives (prakrtayah) of «dà ‘to cut’ (e.g. pres. 
dáti) which were used in the east, whereas in the north only the nominal 
derivative (vikrti-), viz. ddtram, was used. This dialectic distinction 
receives partial confirmation from the present distribution in which the 
verbal forms appear to be confined to the east (CDIAL 6257 dati), but are 
replaced by forms of v/a in Northwest, West and Central languages (CDIAL 
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10986 *lavati and 11052 hmati): in the North-West only Phalura, which 
has län- ‘to cut with a sickle’, also has dyüm ‘I cut with an axe’ < d(t)ydtt 
CDIAL 6330. This interpretation of Yaska’s datih, which I now think 
must be accepted, precludes its use as evidence for the date of the early 
Eastern MIA. change in which *datrz- became *dati-.] 


